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** First seek thy Saviour out, and dwell 
Beneath the shadow of His roof. 
Till thou have scanned His features well» 
And know Him for the Christ by proo£ 

" Then, potent with the spell of Heaven, 
Go, and ' thy younger ' brother gain ; 
Entice him homt to be forgiven. 
Till he too see his Saviour plain." 

— Keblb. 



" Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
m the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord." 



WANDERING HOMES, 

AND THEIR INFLUENCES. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Thank God, she has escaped this blow ! " These words 
were uttered by a gentleman who was lying on the sofa, 
whilst his eyes rested upon the picture of a lady hanging 
near him. A few moments before, he had been watching a 
carriage drive from the house ; and when it was lost amongst 
the trees, he drew a deep sigh, and sought consolation in 
the thought that she was no longer with him, whose presence 
was once his greatest joy. 

Andrew Stewart had been a very few years before a 
happy man, in the enjoyment of health, and surrounded 
by all the blessings of home. The estate had been In his 
family for several generations ; and though it came to him 
somewhat encumbered, there was enough to satisfy all his 
desires. He had married the woman he loved ; his eldest 
daughter was his pupil and companion, whilst the little 
ones were his darlings and playthings. When the bells 
rang in the New Year of 1845, few families in Ireland 
welcomed it more joyously than the Stewarts of Kilnock* 
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But the years of famine came, and the years of fever and 
of death followed ; when these had passed, sorrow and 
adversity had sadly changed the aspect and circumstances 
of that once happy family. There were four graves now in 
the churchyard close by : — there lay the three little ones, — 
there lay the mother, — all smitten by the pestilence that 
had been brought by herself from the cabins to the house 
when visiting the sick and dying, whom she had worked 
so hard to relieve. Mr Stewart had never been a rich man, 
and he was far happier with his books than in managing 
his small property i — he struggled as long as he could, but 
in vain ; and the carriage he had watched as it drove away, 
contained the new owner of Kilnock. Whilst health lasted, 
the strong will of the strong man had carried him through all 
his trials, but disease was now ravaging his whole frame ; and 
the hollow cough and wan cheek told to every one but his 
only remaining child, that the depression which so often 
subdued him was caused by the extinction of hope. 

His eye still rested upon the picture of his wife, when he 
heard the door open, and his daughter entered. 

"Mary, my child, it is all concluded; Kilnock is no longer 
our home, — your home." 

" Do not let that trouble you, dearest patpa ; my home 
will be where you are ; we will go to Italy, a much better 
climate for you than Ireland : — and now, when shall we 
leave this ? " 

"We will talk of that to-motrow; see, here comes Dr 
White ; he and I have some business to go through this 
evening, so leave me now, darling, and I will say good-night, 
for I ought not to talk after the fatigue of the doctor's visit." 

Mary irect to her own room ; it was an autumn evening. 
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and the moon was rising behind the trees; she stood 
gazing on the scene, every feature of which had been 
familiar to her from childhood. 

** Farewell, dear, dear Kilnock ! farewell, my mother's 
grave — farewell to everything I have loved so well; these 
tears are the only ones I will let myself shed ; — father, you 
shall never see my grief, and I will not henceforth indulge 
in it — even when alone." 

As these words were spoken from the full heart, Mary 
dried her tears, and taking a volume from the table, she 
lighted her candle and sat down to read. 

That volume was the history of the Nuns of Port-Royal ; 
— she had met with it when her character was unformed, 
and // had formed her into what she was. These noble 
women, amidst great darkness, had endured everything, 
renounced everything, and^ above allj had conquered them- 
selves — because they determined to please God and do 
what their consciences held to be right Now, why should 
not she do the same ? She had a far easier task, and she 
would avoid all their errors, while at the same time she 
would conquer herself. It was not in a proiid or presump- 
tuous spirit that she set herself this task ; but rather as one 
w^ho recognised that God had a right to her service, and 
that she would give it. 

Hitherto she had risen to her duties; calnily and courage- 
ously she had met the trials which had comtf on her house ; 
throughout every effort, however painful, thete was one 
joy, — she was doing it for a father who had ever been the 
dearest object of her love and veneration j and thatjoy she 
had stilL She did, indeed, know that he was vei^ ill, but 
she had attributed this to the action of a ^9fc^^\^ "^sA 
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neglected cold, in combination with that of long-continued 
mental distress. 

Her own share of the present trials was thrown into the 
shade by the happiness of concealing all she felt for the 
sake of her only parent ; hence, before she went to sleep 
that night, she had traced out her work for the coming day, 
which embraced the first preparations for their leaving that 
home of her young heart and life. 

The morning was indeed brilliant, and when Mary entered 
the breakfast-room, she thought she had never seen the 
view so lovely. The sun shone through the thin haze; 
every blade of grass was wet with sparkling dewdrops; 
and as the mist lifted like a curtain, the sea became visible, 
dotted over with its little fleet of fishing vessels from the 
village-port below Kilnock. But Mary did not linger, as she 
was wont, to gaze on that beautiful picture; there was dan- 
ger to her now in any indulgence of feeling ; and, true to 
her last night-s resolve, she turned at once to her duties. 

The prayer-bell rang ; but for the first time in many years 
Mr Stewart was not down ; he sent a message to ask his 
daughter not to wait, but to come to him after breakfast. 
She was not surprised or anxious; the doctor had stayed late, 
and her father might well feel fatigued, so she gave her 
household orders before she went to his room. But the 
moment she entered that room, her heart sank within her ; 
he looked as she had never seen him look before. 

"Papa, dear papa, you are ill — ^you are worse — what has 
caused it ?" 

She knelt by his side, and taking his hand in hers, looked 
imploringly in his face. 

"I am not so wellj my child; but that would not trouble 
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me, — ^it is the sore trial that awaits you^ Mary, that this 
morning unmans me." 

" Father, does it fall only on me ? " 

" Only, excepting as I must suffer for you." 

"Then I can bear it^God will give me power, fear 
nothing — tell me all. Father, is my mother's property all 
gone as well as yours ? are you ruined ?" 

" Not so, thank God, I shall not leave you dependent 
upon your only relation, though "— 

" O father, father 1 what do you say ? Do not, do not 
leave me ! " 

" Yes, my precious child, I must leave you ; and but for 
leaving you, how thankful I should be for Dr White's 
verdict last night — that my days are numbered ! " 

Mary hid her face in the bed clothes, and sobbed with 
uncontrollable anguish, while the pale cheek of her poor 
father was flushed with a crimson spot. 

" I knew it would be thus,'' he exclaimed ; " and this is 
indeed to me the bitterness of death, — the one thing that I 
cannot face." 

At these words Mary raised her head ; they seemed to 
inspire her afresh with strength ; and standing up, she laid 
lier fresh, cool cheek against his fevered face, and said, 
"Dearest father, God will give me strength; I will not 
yield. Fear not for mej I can do or bear anything for 
your happiness. I will stay on earth, and you shall go 
to heaven." ^ 

He drew a deep sigh, and laid his head back upon the 
pillow, with a look of wonderful release — " Mary," he whis- 
pered, faintly, "you have made me happier than I had 
thought I could have yet been on earth. May God blssfi^ 
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this devotion ! I know what it has cost you, but the bitter- 
ness of death has now passed." 

His days were indeed numbered, but there yet remained 
to tell his child the plans he had formed for her ; and the 
following day this was done. It was a great relief to him 
no longer to have to act a part with his child which he had 
lately done for the first and last time in his life ; and now, 
as she sat by the side of his sofa, he confessed his cowardice, 
and asked to be forgiven. 

" I have long feared what was to be the end of this, and 
have acted accordingly. Mary, dearest, I would have you 
go to your only aunt, now in Canada. I fear it will not be 
a congenial home, but you are too young to live without a 
female relative to care for you ; and though I have seen but 
little of this sister, yet I think she will love her brother's 
child ; and she presses your making her house your home." 

Mary listened and concurred ; so she would have done, 
had he proposed that she should go to China or New 
Zealand. At that time, she had but one comfort, and that 
was. to spare him; beyond that she did not look. To her 
the world was a wilderness, — a wilderness in which she 
would be a lonely traveller until she met him again. 

The sister of whom Mr Stewart spoke was the wife of 

Colonel Burke of the A regiment, which had lately 

gone out to Canada ; but various causes and circumstances 
had divided the families ; and it had only been since his ill- 
ness had taken an unfavourable turn, that the intercourse 
by letter had been renewed with interest. Dr White was 
not only his physician, but the friend of many years. To 
him he confided the details of everything connected with 
his plans for his daughter after his death ; and had received 
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a promise that she should be cared for by himself, until he 
left her on board the vessel bound for Canada. 

After all his earthly business was over, and when he saw 
his child's wonderful fortitude, the disease made more rapid 
progress, as if the will of the sufferer no longer formed an 
obstacle to the body's dissolution. The last day dawned, 
and Mary saw and felt it was the last. She never left his 
bedside ; she never seemed to think even of her own grief. 
She lived to catch each whispered word, to meet every 
unspoken want of body and of mind. 

One sound alone caught her ear; it was the striking of 
the clock; and then might be seen something like a 
shudder pass over her, as if she would have shut out those 
dreaded,, sounds. 

** Father, are you happy? " she gently said,, as he lay with 
his eyes closed. 

" I am lying at the foot of the Cross, Mary ; I feel now 
every other hope vain." 

Mary was satisfied. She did not then understand the 
full force of those words ; but it was enough for her that he 
was happy. He spoke again — 

*' I have been far too reserved with you, Mary, on these 
matters ; a deathbed has taught me much ; but now, I cajj 
only commend you to that Saviour who will never leave you. 

There is much I would say, but'* he gasped, — sigh after 

sigh was heaved, — he never spoke again, — and Mary stood 
motionless by the side of the dead. 

Poor Mary ! scarcely had she seen her father laid by the 
side of her mother and her three little sisters, than her call 
came to leave those graves that were dearer to her than all 
living people. 
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But her father's will was to be hers, now that he was dead, 
as much as when he was by her side, and she hastened to 
obey the summons. 

A draft of the A Regiment was about to embark at 

Plymouth, and Mary was to be placed under the care of a 
young married officer and his wife, Mr and Mrs Ross. 
There would be a berth to spare in one of their cabins,* 
which would be appropriated to Mary at Colonel Burke's 
request. The time was very short 3 she had only sufficient 
for the many things that must be done before she bade 
farewell for ever to the home of her heart. She did not 
waver; she had duties to perform, and she performed 
them. 

The last night, Dr White knew would be a trying one ; 
and he came over to sleep at Kilnock, to be ready for their 
departure the following morning: and now the last hour 
was come, and again the sound of the clock as it struck 
eight smote painfully on Mary's ear. They had had their 
silent breakfast j and, unbidden, she went to her room to 
put on her hat and cloak. A basket of lovely greenhouse 
flowers stood on her dressing-table 3 she had gathered them 
before breakfast herself; and now for that last act which 
had that morning occupied all her thoughts. She took the 
basket, and passing rapidly through the garden, opened a 
private gate into the churchyard. The spot most sacred to 
her on earth was before her, and then, and not till then, did 
her full heart find utterance. She put down her basket, and 

* An unusual case for a subaltern to have two cabins in troop-ships. 
However, such accommodation may be occasionally secured when the 
detachment is small, and with such influence as it may be supposed 
Colonel Burke was able to command. 
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almost clinging to the stone that stood at the head of her 
mother's grave, she wept in the full burst of anguish. 

" And oh, why was /left, when all the rest were taken ? " 
and the full desolation of orphanage crushed her to the 
earth. Long and bitterly she wept, unconscious that any 
eye witnessed her misery, when a soft little hand was placed 
on hers, and a very tender voice almost sobbed out — 

" Don't cry, Miss Mary, don't ; pray don't. Ah, don't you 
know, when father and mother died, you taught me that God 
loved the orphan so very dearly ? And, indeed. Miss Mary, 
it is true." 

Blessed little comforter ! The stricken girl looked up, and 
saw one that she had visited and cared for when that cabin 
home was made desolate. 

Mary rose ; she kissed the child^s innocent face all wet 
with tears, and said, "Jane, you have taught me more now 
than I ever taught you." So saying, she took the basket 
and strewed the flowers over the graves 3 and though her 
tears were flowing, they were not bitter ones as before. 
The sympathy of the child came home to her, and she felt 
thankful too to find that God had comforted that little one 
through her. But Mary had taught the child a truth she 
had never herself realised: and she had yet to know the 
full force of those words, " Our Father.^^ 

It was before noon when the Cork steamer passed the 
breakwater and entered Plymouth Sound. There was a 
troop-ship lying not far off, and it was soon ascertained that 

the detachment of the A regiment had already embarked. 

Dr White thought it best that Mary should go at once on 
board, for his own time was limited ; he could only remain 
with her until he had given her into the l[V2CCv4s» q?1\^.\^^^5s»* 
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The transfer was soon made, and Mary found herself on 
the deck of the Wolfe, bound for Canada, amidst all the 
confusion incident to embarkation. She heeded it not; 
she was in no state of mind at that moment to think of the 
external world. Happily, Mr Ross was ready to receive 
her, though his wife had not as yet arrived. He was a 
pleasant, gentlemanly young man, and he led the way at 
once to the cabin in which Mary was to have her berth. 
It was a very desolate-looking affair — very unlike the well- 
fitted up passenger-steamers to which she had alone been 
used. 

"Mrs Ross 'thought you would prefer this berth," said 
Mr Ross, " and the nurse will have the other." What ! 
was she to have children with her, and a strange servant? 
This was formidable indeed ; but it had to be gone through, 
and Mary made her arrangements as quickly as she could 
after the gentlemen left her, all ignorant of those many 
small preparations which make an ocean voyage so much 
less uncomfortable to an experienced voyager. She then 
hastened on deck to catch the last hour with her kind friend. 
The doctor himself found it very hard at last to say gopd-by ; 
but the time was come, as he said, "Let me make you 
snug on deck now, for I must leave you." He had brought 
a little camp-stool for her, and wrapping her well up in her 
cloak and rug, he stood holding her hand in his, till with a 
faltering voice he added, " May God bless you till I see you 
again ! " He turned away, and commending her once more 
to Mr Ross, was gone. 

The only luxury that Mary could have enjoyed at such a 
moment would have been to have been left alone ; but that 
one she could not command. Mr Ross naturally thought 
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it was only kind to go to her, and finding a box at hand, he 
sat down by her side. " They say we are to get the steam 
up by sunset, and I hope you are a good sailor. Miss 
Stewart, for there are windy clouds to the south-west ; but 
see ! here is a boat coining on, — I wish it may be my wife." 
He rose and watched the little vessel as it approached the 
ship. Mary too stood up, and her eyes followed in the 
same direction. " It is not Mrs Ross, but Major and Mrs 
Butler," he soon exclaimed ; " and that other gentleman is 
his uncle, the Rev. Mr Grey." 

" And is that clergyman going with us ?" said Mary. 

" Oh no ; he and Mrs Grey, who is the other lady, are 
only come to see them on board ; they stand almost in the 
place of parents to Major Butler; but I do not know much 
of them, excepting that where part of our regiment was 
stationed last, Mr Grey had a church in the neighbourhood, 
and there the Major met Miss Murray, who is now Mrs 
Butler.'* 

By this time the boat was just under the ship, and in a 
few minutes a group of five were standing on the deck not 
far from Mary. 

Sad as she was, that group at once attracted her ; they 
were near enough for her to see their faces, and she liked 
them all. 

The clergyman was grey headed, but not old ; and his 
wife, some years his junior, seemed intent upon the young 
girl who stood by her side. Indeed, she seemed the centre 
of interest to the party ; for as one and another spoke, the 
words, "It will be best for Emily," several times caught 
Mary's ear ; yet, judging from her countenance, one would 
have said that so much love had not ma.da \nsx '5»^\Sj^cu 
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Mrs Grey appeared to be the director of the hour, and 
Mary heard her say, "And now we had better go and 
prepare the cabin at once, for so much of Emily's comfort 
will depend upon having everything ready before we leave, 
and while the vessel is quiet ; so we will lose no time 3 " 
and " Ruth, bring down that rug ; " the last words were 
addressed to Mrs Butler s maid, a very pleasing, staid young 
woman. Mary watched them go below, and then fully felt 
all her loneliness ; for the contrast of Mrs Butler's circum- 
stances and her own fell heavily on her heart. We may 
not, however, linger with the youthful mourner, but hasten 
below with the new-comers, who must not be forgotten, for 
they have much to do, and the time is short. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mrs Grey led the way to the cabin, for she had investigated 
its capabilities the day before^ and had left all ready for final 
arrangement whenever they should be summoned on board • 
now, though that summons came somewhat unexpectedly, 
everything was at hand to fcegin the work. 

** It is but a poor place," said Major Butler, looking some- 
what apologetically at Emily ; but her cheerful reply, " Better 
than I expected," reassured him, and the gentlemen walked 
away, leaving Mrs Grey to care for her niece. 

" Now, Ruth, open that valise, and make up your mistress's 
berth at once ; and, Emily, whatever else you do without in 
a voyage, never leave your own feather-bed behind in 
voyages northward." 

So the berth was made up, attd, as f^f as possible, every- 
thing put underneath the bedding that would be wanted for 
the voyage, to save the weary work of opening portmanteaus 
when at sea. Then a large brown holland curtain was hung 
across the cabin doorway, which secured privacy and fresh 
air — at least as fresh as air can be on shipboard. 

How tenderly did Mrs Grey now provide for the wants 
she knew would come when Emily was too ill to lift her 
head from the pillow, and Ruth, no better than her mistress, 
quite unable to attend to her, EverylVvm^ xv^^^^^ lot ^-si^ 
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use was secured at the foot of her berth, and the " cabin- 
box" elected down by the side, contained all the materials 
for employments that might be wanted on a possibly tedious 
. voyage. Eau-de-Cologne and aromatic vinegar were close 
at hand — things, the value of which cannot be known till 
the poor novice is sinking under a sense of hopeless sick- 
ness. Mrs Grey made much use, too, of a light hammer 
and nails, and a few brass hook-screws, whilst Emily stood 
by, amused to see how very sure everything was made that 
it might not rattle with the motion of the ship. At last all 
was done, and when Mr Grey and Major Butler returned, 
the once forlorn-looking cabin was now a tidy little refuge, 
and not at all to be despised. 

They went on deck \ all was bustle and confusion ; some 
families were only now coming on board for the first time ; 
the ladies were hurrying about, stumbling over trunks and 
carpet bags, with children crying and nurses scolding, till 
everything became involved in a sort of common despair. 
Then might be heafd the voice of some unfortunate hus- 
band coming into his cabin and wanting something not at 
hand, turning aiigtily away with the expressions, "bad 
management/' "always late," "a great nuisance," — which 
ebullitions left the cold wife attgry, or the weak one in tears. 
Of the latter class was poor Mrs Ross, who, with her young 
nurse and three children^ was standing irresolutely in her 
cabin, just opposite Emily's, with her husband upbraiding 
her fot beitig so late ; her children were clawing at every- 
thing that came in their way, — storming and screaming if 
the desired object was taken froifl them. 

" Ah, here are C^ptatin and Mrs Hodge," said Mrs Grey, 
as they passed th/ough the general cabin ; and addressing 
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the latter kindly, as having known her before, asked how 
she was feeling under these new circumstances. 

^^ Miserable^* was the reply ; " I never saw such a horrible 
place ; " and the lady's maid that followed looked as sullen 
as her pretty mistress. 

Our little party were glad to es€ape on deck, and poor 
Emily began to realise that the parting was at hand from 
those whom they loved as parents. They drew close toge- 
ther on the deck, too much absorbed in their own feelings 
to observe the pale young lady in the deepest mourning, 
who was now standing very near them. 

Emily sat with her hand fast clasped in her aunt's, but 
neither could speak j they knew these were last words, and 
they remained unspoken. Mr Grey took out his little 
Bible, and unclasping it, read the 121st Psalm — that psalm 
which has consoled so many aching hearts when the in- 
evitable moment has arrived and past. 

The last verse finished, he closed the book, saying, " Let 
us pray." The four stood side by side^ and in a low clear 
voice he commended those who went and those who stayed 
to God ; he prayed that the bond between them might be 
strengthened in absence as in presence, by the one common 
motive given by our Lord, — " Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father^s business ? " 

Scarcely had he concluded when the sailor, who had 
brought them on board, approached^ touching his hat. 

" What is it, my good man ? " said Mr Grey. 

" I make bold, sir, to say, we had better be off; the sun's 
getting low, the wind is refreshing, them 's dirty clouds to 
windward." The old sailor was turning away, when he saw 
Emily almost throw herself into her aunt's anns^ axvd ^<:k^ 
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bitterly. He stood for a moment, and muttered as he brushed 
his arm over his eyes — ** Poor thing, poor thing ! it 's hard 
leaving her mother ; dreadful thing these partings, but not 
so bad as we who 's got none now to care whether we goes 
or stays ; " and as he spoke his eye rested on Mary's lonely 
figure, and she too heard his words and felt their power. 

Harry and Mr Grey looked at each other as their wives 
stood locked in each other's arms, until the latter put his hand 
on his own wife's shoulder, saying, " Fanny, we must go ; " 
and so with one more long, long embrace, she relinquished 
her hold of the weeping girl, and followed her husband. 
Soon the little boat was seen to be receding from the ship, 
until the deepening twilight hid her from the straining eye. 

** Gone ! " sobbed Emily, as she covered her eyes with her 
hands. " Gone ! " Oh, those tears which are shed when 
the last loved ones leave us on board 1 We do not part 
with them alone, but again we stand in our home — again we 
part with all who have made that early home so dear. 

Yet a husband's arm was around Emily as he took her to 
her now comfortable cabin, and his yords of love were in 
her ear ; she could not weep long — she was too happy, too 
loving, too much beloved. 

But who was that who followed them as they went below ? 
One as young, as fair, and onCe as much cherished in her 
home as Emily had been ia hers. Now there was no voice 
to comfort the orphan, no tender love to watch over her, and 
so, alone — and oh ! how desolate at heart — did poor Mary 
seek her ill-prepared berth. 

What a scene was that cabin and the next ! Mr and Mrs 

Ross were in the one, with the door fastened back, and the 

nurse and three children in the other ; the youngest, a mere 
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baby, screaming in a berth \ and the other two only kept 
quiet while consuming a lump of gingerbread. The inex- 
perienced servant had everything strewed about her cabin, 
whilst her mistress was constantly calling for something not 
to be found ; and once, Mary distinctly heard Mr Ross de- 
claring that no subaltern ought ever to marry. 

At this crisis Major Butler opened his door, and Mr Ross 
instantly came forward, saying, " Do let me introduce Miss 
Stewart to Mrs Butler ; and, would it be possible to get her 
a better putting up than we can give her ? " 

The request was immediately complied with; and no 
sooner did Emily and her hugband look at her deep mourn- 
ing, and found she was alone, than a strong interest was 
excited. 

**Yes, I will tell you what can be done,'* said Major 
Butler ; " let Miss Stewart take the spare berth in our 
second cabin ; and then Ruth will be able to ^sist her." 

This was accomplished, and not only so, but Emily was 
delighted to practise, as far as she could, the lesson she had 
so lately learned in cabin comfort ; so before the tea-bell 
rang, all was ready, and Mary went with her newly-found 
friend into the general cabin, which, on board a troop- ship, 
becomes a mess-room. Emily had expected to have been 
refreshed by tea, but everything was in .cpnfusion ; — no 
places were determined, it was altogether very scrambling ; 
and then the tea, regular " ship tea ; " — when was ship tea 
ever good ? 

It was close too, — no fresh au-, people were all grumbling, 
and Mrs Hodge in particular. 

It had grown dark by this time, and the scanty lights, 
smelling heavily of oiL gave a yet more dismal aspect to <.\\ft. 
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whole. At last an incident came that aroused all — and 
" We are off ! " broke from every mouth. 

This comfortless tea over, Major Butler placed Emily in 
a comer whilst he went to his duties ; and she used the 
time to make a little further ground with Mary. There was 
much in her countenance to attract ; it could not be called 
regular beauty, but the expression was what arrested Emily's 
attention at once. For one so young, there was an unusual 
union of dignity and gentleness in her manner; but her 
fragile form scarcely looked made to buflfet with this rough , 
world alone ; she seemed to need the sheltering care that a 
mother's love alone can give. 

It was not long before the motion became very per- 
ceptible, and the wind was heard howling down the hatch- 
way ; but Major Butler was still away, and the novices to 
ship-life dared not stir. He came at last, and none too soon ; 
it was not so easy to stumble to their cabins. Oh, that 
first night at sea ! when the poor girl finds herself at a loss 
at every turn — nothing will keep quiet; and she herself 
cannot stand still. Before she is half ready, she feels ill ; 
and before her undressing is over, she is so dreadfully sick ; 
she sits down in despair. Thus it was with poor Emily, 
and Ruth was as bad ; so that how the former at last found 
herself in her berth, she did not very well know. 

Mary had suffered less; and when the lights were put 
out, in spite of the increasing tossing and strange position, 
she thought of little Jane's words, " That God would take 
care of her ; " and she, in common with those who could 
sleep, did sleep. But it was not for long. The breeze had 
freshened early in the night ; the clouds had grown darker 
and darker, and the waning moon only gave light enough 
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to shew how wild and unpromising was the aspect of all 
around. This ushered in a gale, — just one of those that 
the sailors hate before they have sea-room. But on it came, 
with all the noise and bustle on deck, and all the misery 
and dismay below. There is nothing to be compared to 
that first gale at sea. And those who have been nurtured in 
a settled home feel it with a strangeness and an awe that 
a soldier's daughter can never know. It came, and at the 
end of three days and nights it was raging still. Oh, those 
dark, dark nights, when, by reason of the dead-lights being 
badly fitted in poor Mary's cabin, the water poured in every 
time the ship rolled to and fro \ and the water, some it.'H 
inches in depth, was as constantly plashing from side to 
side on the cabin floor ! It was very bad I 

Mary was not sick ; she seemed to have a power, both 
physical and mental, to struggle against yielding to external 
pressure. The mind, however, was doubly active ; and in 
the absence of all fear and of all sickness, the past and its 
sorrows rolled over her very soul. The wild winds without 
did but represent the still wilder temptations that were 
tossing her spirit. The gleam of light and love that the 
little orphan had kindled was extinguished, and Mary felt 
alone — alone in God's universe. God himself was shut out 
to her as a Father; she could only think of Him as an 
avenging Judge. The same Almighty power that sent the 
storm that was raging around her, had been dealing with 
her, and had evidenced His anger in His judgments on her 
house. What sins had she committed to require such 
punishment? Hitherto she had striven to obey and to 
serve ; she had satisfied her conscience, and she thought 
that God would accept the effort ; but now, all was daxkssftsa. 
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and horror ; she trembled to discover that there was rebel- 
lion also. 

She had never been out of her depth before ; what had 
to be done had been done j what had to be endured had 
been endured : but then, she had had some one to love, 
some one for whom to act and to suffer ; she had never 
lived in or for herself, — her affections had been her world ; 
but now, she had lost every object on whom her love had 
been bestowed ; and in having lost them, she felt she had 
lost all hold upon God Himself. This storm would soon 
cease, but what was that to her ? She had no home await- 
ing her when the voyage ended, — no sphere of love and 
duty j and yet, if that very storm should end in shipwreck, 
dared she to die ? 

It was clear to her that she /^^r<?^ but did not love God, 
" — that she believed in Him as a Judge, but could not trust 
Him as her Father. No promises came to mind suited to 
her case ; they were all applicable to those He loved, and 
who loved Him ; whilst her mind was tortured with fear at 
His anger,] and at her own sense of estrangement — nay, 
rebellion. Of what use was her strong will to her now ? It 
would not act ; she could not be resigned ; she had no 
power to love the Hand that had left her desolate ; and for 
the first time in her life she realised that her own " ideal " 
was beyond her reach. The " Nuns of Port-Royal '* came 
to her mind, and the devotion of will she had admired in 
them. Why, oh why, could she not follow it? She resolved 
that she would still try and obey and serve ; but she could 
never forget how helpless this season of trial had found her. 
What, then, would be the hour of death ? 

The storm at Jast ceased ) and happily for Mary, she was 
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,at once called to action, for Emily was very ill, and needed 
her. Poor Ruth strove to rise in vain; though the wind 
had gone down, the heavy rolling of the vessel continued, 
and she had no power to resist the t)n:anny of sea-sickness. 
Mary hastened to Emily's cabin, where she found her in a 
state of alarming exhaustion. The doctor and her husband 
were with her, watching her with evident anxiety as she 
slowly passed from one severe fainting fit to another. Her 
case was not one of mere sea-sickness ; the frame itself had 
suffered, and the doctor did not like this constant succession 
of faintings. Mary at once took her place as nurse. She 
knew every little thing that should be done, and she knew 
h<nv to do it. A pleased smile passed over Emily's face 
when her eyes opened and she saw Mary standing by, who 
turned to Major Butler and said, " If you will leave her with 
me, I think I can watch her; and if she wants anything, I 
will let you know," 

What would not Mary have given could she but have 
procured her charge one hour of stillness Bndi fresh air, those 
impossibilities in common troop-ships in bad weather at sea? 
But all she could do by bathing her face with eau-de-Cologne, 
fanning, &c., she did ; and after a time, she had the great 
satisfaction of seeing her patient fall asleep. She slept for 
some time ; and as the motion slowly decreased, the faint- 
ness passed away, and Emily by night had lost all the anxious 
symptoms of the morning, though for days afterwards she 
needed all the care that Mary and Ruth could give. At 
length, a fine sunny morning came ; and, pale and trembling, 
Emily was taken on deck, to enjoy, as she never did before, 
the freshness of the pure sea-breeze. 

"You have been a sister to me," she said^ as M^.rJ ^^\s^ 
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her side ; " you do not know all that that word means to 



me." 



" You have then a sister who is very dear to you. Is she 
an only one ? " 

*' No, I have another, a little one, besides Anna ; but we 
were everything to each other, because so nearly of an age. 
Ah, I wish you knew her, and my dear home circle." 

" Tell me all about them ; it would so please me to be 
able to follow you in your past life." 

Nothing pleased Emily better than such an employment ; 
but while we leave her to tell her own tale, we will ourselves 
take a peep at the quiet English home that she has ex- 
changed for the wandering life of a soldier's wife ; and so 
escape the monotony of a sea-voyage, until its only pleasant 
incident arrives — viz., its termination. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was a bright autumn evening, and Mrs Murray was sitting 
in the breakfast-room at Buckland, busy writing letters, 
with her youngest child near her. 

'* Mamma, I do not think that Anna is half so good as 
she used to be?" said little Helen, Who was perched on a 
stool, with her two elbows resting on her knees, and her 
chin supported by her hands. 

"What can you mean?" replied her mother, looking 
really astonished. 

"Just this, mamma, that since deat Emily went away, 
and we lost her, and Harry Butler too, Anna has not cared 
a bit for anything. She used to be so kind to me over my 
lessons, and talk and walk with me out of school ; and now, 
she is so dull, and sometimes speaks half-cross." 

" I think you are very hard bn youf sister ; remember^ 
Helen, how much Anna has missed Emily ; it is a great loss 
for her." 

" Yes, mamma ; but so it is for you and papa, to say nothing 
of me ; besides, there 's another thing that makes me feel more 
vexed with Anna, because a few nights ago, when she was 
teaching me my catechism, and I said, * Yes, verily, and so I 
will,' she told me that was a promise to try and be a real 
Christian, and not to be content with only saying the words ; 
and she explained to me as clear as aiv^b\xv%^'Owa\.*^^^&^NRX 
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when I was pleased that I could tell if I really wished to 
please God, but when things went wrong, then I was to 
remember He could see me/' 

Mrs Murray let the child run on, for the truth was she too 
had seen, and grieved to see, that Anna had not roused 
herself to meet her part of the trial ; but she had pitied her 
child, and had said nothing; but now, how was she to 
answer Anna's own pupil ? and while she hesitated, the pent- 
up discontent of the little girl again broke out. 

" Mamma, you must feel how dull home is ; we have no 
ihusic, no reading aloud ; and when we all meet at dinner, 
nobody has anything to say." 

*' But, Helen, this is not all poor Anna's fault." 

" A great deal is, mamma ; because you know when one 
looks dull, it is like a cloud over the others ; and even her 
dress is quite careless. O mamma ! I almost wish Harry 
Butler had never come to our house; though I love him 
dearly, it has quite changed everything." 

" Helen, you at least are discontented now ; and you had 
better cure your own faults, and not find fault with your 
elder sister." 

But Helen was out of humour with herself and everything 
else, and again exclaimed, " Why, mamma, everybody's gone 
away ; there is nothing pleasant now ; — dear Sir John and 
Lady Knowles are away, and Eleanor too is gone, and even 
Nina Vivian has not come home since she went away with 
Mrs Hodge ; and, in fact, the only nice thing I can think of is 
that uncle and aunt Grey are soon coming back ; but it is 
horrid to think Emily and Harry will not come with them." 

Just at this climax in came the delinquent Anna : it was 
a sweet face, too, notwithstanding all the evil things brought 
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against it ; and Helen did look a little ashamed. But still 
there was truly a very listless air discernible as she sat 
down on the first chair, and just threw off her hat, 

" You are tired, dear," said her mother, kindly ; for she 
saw her child was not happy. 

" A little, thank you, mamma ; but I must go up-stairs 
now," and so saying she left the room. 

" There, mamma, — now is not that enough to make us 
all miserable ! one would think she had lost us all, and had 
no mercies left." 

" Helen, for shame 1 " said her mother, almost angrily ; 
which caused Helen to burst into tears and run away, whilst 
mamma felt very much disposed to have a hearty cry also. 

In the meantime Anna had gone to " the sisters' room," 
where she and Emily had been so happy, where everything 
had some association with the bright past ; but it did not 
look as in days gone by ; the book-shelves left vacant were 
vacant still, the piano was closed, the music lay unsorted 
upon it, there were no flowers in the vases, and Anna's 
favourite plants drooped in the stand ; fhey seemed to up- 
braid her as she entered, and so walking up to the window, 
she listlessly began to pick off some of the dry leaves ; but 
wearying with the purposeless effort, she again sat down, 
murmuring sadly to herself, " O Emily, Emily, and are you 
never to come back to me ? " and the tears might be seen 
forcing themselves through the hand that covered her eyes. 

If Helen had been hard on her sister, ) et the accusations 
were too true. She had fairly broken down since Emily 
and her husband had left; she had lost her spirits, her 
energy, her self-command. It was a trial indeed to have 
had her life's habits changed by the loss of her moat lox^^d. 
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companion and sister ; but she had not met it as coming 
from God, and though she could have seen in a moment 
where another was wrong who had so yielded, she had not 
called herself to task. She read the Bible mechanically, 
but was not taught by it ; she knelt to repeat words, but 
she did not pray ; her self-examination was neglected ; her 
indulged sins unconfessed. These last might, in a certain 
sense, be called trifling, but they were acting as a mildew 
— they were spoiling her whole character, and greatly cloud- 
ing the happiness of the whole home-circle. She was again 
indulging her old propensity " to dream," — only, she was 
now living in the memory of bygone enjoyments rather 
than in building castles for the future ; yet the effect was 
the same, — it made her selfish, it make her thankless, it 
was making her indifferent to the duties of the present ; no 
wonder then she was unhappy, and that clouds had gathered 
between her and heaven. 

A quick step was heard on the stair, and Helen, running 
into the room, exclaimed, " A letter from Aunt Fanny ! " 
Anna eagerly took it and read the contents ; one passage 
ran thus : — " We hope to be hotne in a few days now ; and 
how much we shall have to say, how much to hear ! I have 
thought and felt much fot you, dear Anna; Emily's new 
duties are easier than yours ; she enters a new sphere 
with new objects ; you have the old one with diminished 
interests, where least you can spare them ; but I know you 
will have felt that it is just such reasons as these that give 
us the opportunities of taking up the daily cross^ of which 
our Saviour so often speaks; and in doing it, we are brought 
to know both Him and ourselves better." 

When Nathan said, " Thou art the m.an ! " conviction 
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was not brought home more instantly; the undeserved 
sympathy of this note brought home to Anna her own 
failure. The tears she now shed were those of a very 
different kind from those that had fallen but just before ; 
and that they were those of honest sorrow for sin, was 
manifested by putting repentance into action immediately. 
She sought her mother in her room, where Helen was 
loitering to hear the letter. 

" O mamma ! I have been so wrong ; forgive me — I 
have been so selfish;" and holding out the note, added, 
" There you will see how this condemns me ; I see it all 
now — I have been very wrong." A fond kiss from her 
naother was the reply. 

Helen now was shocked at her accusations, and running 
up to Anna with a very blushing face, made her confession 
too, exclaiming, "Anna, I love you better than ever; I 
never thought you would ask to be forgiven, just hke I have 
to do — ever so often." 

The dressing was no longer a careless one, the piano was 
opened, and Anna's voice was heard singing one of her 
father's favourite songs, just as, tired with his day*s work, he 
entered the hall ; and coming at once to the drawing-room, 
he kissed Anna, saying, " This is like coming to my own 
home again; why, I felt as though I had lost both my 
daughters." And so that day saw sunshine restored to the 
circle : and is not the responsibility a very great one that 
the young daughter has in her parents' home, when it is so 
often in her power to make or cloud the joy of all around ? 

From this day, Anna not only returned to her own more 
immediate duties, but sought to fill Emily's place also. 
The neighbourhood also was very vacant, a.^ Hsto^Vsa.^ 
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said. The family of Sir John Knowles was away, and his 
only daughter, Eleanor, had been like a sister to Anna. Mrs 
Vivian was another member of the Buckland circle who was 
away ; and her daughter, Nina, was one whom Anna had 
learned to love. She was one of three sisters, the eldest of 

whom had married Captain Hodge in the A regiment ; 

and the second had left her home for a convent in France. 

But there was still the curate's invalid sister to visit ; and 
in the absence of Nina Vivian, who was very dear to the 
suflfering Edith Unwin, Anna would be peculiarly welcome. 

She now lost no time in going to the cottage, and just as 
she entered the garden she met Mr Unwin coming out 
His countenance struck her as looking more grave than 
usual, and she found he had been anxious about his sister's 
health. • 

" How selfish I have been ! " thought Anna, as she left 
him and entered the cottage; *'I have been making sorrows, 
and forgetting one who has so much to endure." 

Edith Unwin was reading a letter from her young friend 
Nina, and Anna inquired after her with interest. 

"She and her mother are still at Torquay, with Mr 
Churchill, who has been ill ; but he is recovered, and so 
changed from what he has been." 

Edith Unwin did not mark the height of the colour on 
Anna's cheek; for once, this Mr Churchill had sought 
favour in her eyes when on a visit to his sister Mrs Unwin, 
and had been rejected, for then he and Anna Murray were 
treading different paths. 

Anna, glad to change the subject, remarked, " You have 
known Mrs Vivian's family a long while, I believe ? " 

^'Yes, I think I can see her now when, as a young 
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mother, with her pretty children, she used to visit her own 
mother, whose house was in my father's parish. Then, her 
sister Frances Churchill was my dearest friend ; and often, 
when we were all together at the parsonage, my dear father 
would say to Mrs Vivian, * You are treating your little ones 
now like playthings ; take care, or they will teach you, by 
and by, that they are not dolls.' " 

Anna's mind quickly followed the bygone tale, and 
dwelling on it a moment in silence, said, earnestly, " But 
Nina is one whom you can truly love ; is she not ?" 

"Love her !" replied Edith, her thin hands clasped; "oh, 
how dearly I can never say ! " 

" Then how glad you must be that she is to return so soon, 
and now she can be with you again constantly as before; for 
I am sure no one can supply her place to you." 

"No one," escaped almost unconsciously from Edith's 
lipB ; but, recollecting herself, she added, " I doubt, under 
the present circumstances of the family, that she can be' 
much absent from her home ; besides, her uncle Mr 
Churchill returns with them from Torquay, and they will 
soon be here." 

Anna did not make a long visit ; and when they parted 
how busy were the thoughts of each ; how unconscious had 
one of them been of the interest awakened by this appa- 
rently simple conversation. Edith did not know that she 
had said that which had made Anna think, for the first 
time, with any interest of Mr Churchill ; and equally uncon- 
scious was Anna, that the last time Philip Unwin had seen 
Nina Vivian, he could no longer think of her as the pretty 
child he had played with when he was almost a man ; no 
longer could he seek her, as the sweet cheerer of his 
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afflicted sister \ but he had to own to that sister, that Nina 
now was the dearest object of interest to him in life ; and 
in the moment that revelation was made, he had to renounce 
the faintest hope that he ever, could be anything more to 
her than her childhood's play-mate, or the brother of her 
dearest friend ; the only hope he would indulge was, that 
she might never discover his feelings ; and, that in time he 
might be able to extinguish this first, this now most power- 
ful, most painful affection. 

The wished-for day soon came which was to bring Mr 
and Mrs Grey back to the Rectory ; and though their 
absence had not been long, all the village seemed on the 
watch for the carriage as it drove through Buckland ; and 
Anna stood ready at the door to welcome them back. And 
how glad they were to return j for, since they had parted 
with Harry and Emily, they had been to London, just 
stopping one day at Torquay to see Mrs Vivian. 

" Oh, how blessed a place is ' home ' when the heart is at 
rest ! " said Mrs Grey, as, afler dinner, she and Anna were 
again together ; " we have, too, places in ours that look very 
vacant ; but we can follow our loved ones with the assur- 
ance that they are in the path of duty ; — ^but poor broken- 
hearted Mrs Vivian " 

** Is she very wretched ? '' said Anna. 

**Very; and how can it be otherwise? Her daughter, 
Clara Hodge, not only evidences no affection to her own 
family, but, what is far worse, her mother already perceives 
a growing indiflference between her and Captain Hodge ; — 
whilst Sophia is absorbed in her new and false religion, 
and will not return home." 

" No ; it is no wonder Mrs Vivian is heart-broken ; but 
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mother, with her pretty children, she used to visit her own 
mother, whose house was in my father's parish. Then, her 
sister Frances Churchill was my dearest friend ; and often, 
when we were all together at the parsonage, my dear father 
would say to Mrs Vivian, * You are treating your little ones 
now like playthings ; take care, or they will teach you, by 
and by, that they are not dolls.' " 

Anna's mind quickly followed the bygone tale, and 
dwelling on it a moment in silence, said, earnestly, " But 
Nina is one whom you can truly love ; is she not ?" 

" Love her ! " replied Edith, her thin hands clasped; "oh, 
how dearly I can never say ! " 

" Then how glad you must be that she is to return so soon, 
and now she can be with you again constantly as before; for 
I am sure no one can supply her place to you." 

"No one," escaped almost unconsciously from Edith's 
lipiB ; but, recollecting herself, she added, " I doubt, under 
the present circumstances of the family, that she can be 
much absent from her home ; besides, her uncle Mr 
Churchill returns with them from Torquay, and they will 
soon be here." 

Anna did not make a long visit ; and when they parted 
how busy were the thoughts of each ; how unconscious had 
one of them been of the interest awakened by this appa- 
rently simple conversation. Edith did not know that she 
had said that which had made Anna think, for the first 
time, with any interest of Mr Churchill ; and equally uncon- 
scious was Anna, that the last time Philip Unwin had seen 
Nina Vivian, he could no longer think of her as the pretty 
child he had played with when he was almost a man ; no 
longer could he seek her, as the sweet cheerer of hia 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Xhe steamer Wolfe had made her ocean voyage, amidst the 
contrary winds, swells, and fogs that so often mark " a fall" 
voyage to or from North America j and a tedious one this 
had been, for the ship had been built in other days for 
other purposes, and her steam-power was very small How 
gladly then was the morning welcome, when, after crossing 
the Gulf of St Brieux, the weary sea was passed, and the 
vessel entered the " Great River," — or the St Marceau, as 
it was indifferently called, — which was to bring them up to 
the port to which they were bound. The fogs had cleared 
away, and a bright sun shone on the deck of the Wolfe^ 
where stood Mary Stewart and Emily Butler, whilst the 
husband of the latter was pointing out to them a small 
sailing-boat with a yellow mast approaching the vessel 

"That is a pilot-boat !" he said. All on board were now 
attracted to the spot, and presently the weather-beaten man 
was on deck, and all crowded around him. 

"What a strange thing a voyage is !" said Emily. "We 
have lately been seeing new and very interesting things, 
such as those white porpoises playing around the ship, and 
the whales spouting forth water with a sound of distant 
thunder; yet the simple incident of this man coming on 
board awakens a stronger interest still; and then, see on 
those distant banks a cow is grazing ; and, actually, we can 
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see the sun in the very windows of that long, long row of 
white cottages along the bank ! Who but those who have 
been confined on board-ship without seeing land for some 
time i:^«/</ understand the pleasure these trifles give?" 

" May it not be for this very reason," said Mary, " that 
voyages are often so tedious to read ? for, though the writer 
merely tells the incident, he cannot transcribe the emotion 
that otherwise ordinary incident has awakened." 

"We may look to be in to-morrow," said Major Butler; 
"so to-day will be a holiday to enjoy this splendid 
river." 

And the day was a holiday to the little group who then 
stood together, no longer regarding each other as mere 
travelling companions, but as friends. Emily's bloom had 
returned, and with health, her accustomed energy also; and 
finding that Mary Stewart had tastes in common with them- 
selves, she had become one with Harry and Emily in those 
days when reading and conversation could be pursued, 
even when they could not be fully enjoyed. 

" Oh, how delightful to think this is the last day," ex- 
claimed Emily, " and we shall sleep to-night on shore ! " 

" And perhaps have a fire next door to welcome us," said 
her husband, saucily. 

" O Harry, how cruel ! " replied Emily ; " but I am too 
happy to be afraid." 

" And I too busy to stay talking," was the reply ; so say- 
ing he walked one way, and Emily went to her cabin. 

*" Ruth, come at once and let us see that everything is 
packed up and ready by the time the Major has finished on 
deck." Emily said this as she stood at the door of Mar/s 
cabin, where she had gone to fetch R.utVv, 'Scia \v^^ '^ 
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memorandum-book in her hand, and, sitting down, opened 
it and began casting her eye over the index. 

" What is that ? " asked Mary. 

" Oh, this book is a great treasure ; as soon as Aunt 
Fanny knew I was going to be married, she began to put 
down here all the hints which she, as an old traveller, could 
give me, in order to make me a good soldier's wife ; she said 
she had seen so much discomfort and vexation arising from 
the want of forethought in small things, that it had given 
these last great importance in her eyes.*' 

" And how did she know so much of military life?" asked 
Mary. 

** For many years she travelled with my uncle, visiting 
the colonies ; they took great interest in the military stations 
abroad, and often remained a considerable time in one place. 
She has told me, as the result of her own observation, that 
there were more requisites needed for an officer's wife than 
any other class she had met, scarcely excepting even those of 
clergymen. But I must not talk of Aunt Fanny's standard 
on this subject, or I shall be behindhand with my work. I 
only brought out my book to see what I am now to do." 

" Oh, do read and let me have the benefit, though I am 
not an officer's wife." 

" By all means ; ah, here it is, page 9 : ' Landing. — Im- 
mediately after breakfast go with Ruth to your cabin, divide 
everything under three heads, — " Immediate " — " Interme- 
diate,"— "Final." The first is to embrace what you must 
have until you reach the place where you are stationed. 
The second, what will be required until you can find a house, 
or your quarters are ready. The third will include ^wtry- 
thing not thus immediately wanted. When all is finished 
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and directed, add the class i, 2, 3, to which they belong, so 
that there may be no confusion. Then let the men come 
down and put the bedding into the valise, and cover and 
cord the whole/ — * Never let your husband have any need- 
less trouble in this or any other department ; the more he 
is left at liberty for his professional work the better.' " 

And so Ruth and her mistress set to work as directed ; 
and all was completed just in time, when Harry's voice was 
heard, " Come, Emily, quick, quick ! " and she did fly to 
him on deck, and, oh, what a glorious sight met her there ! 
Before them were the magnificent waterfalls of St Just, 
filled by the late rains and a wet summer, — all tumbling, 
tossing, and rushing, till they dashed down an immense 
height in a volume of white foam. 

" It rewards us for our voyage," exclaimed Emily, as she 
turned first to Harry and then to Mary ; " but, Harry, how 
can we describe that in any water-colours? and yet I should 
like ihem to have some idea of it." She did not say " who^^ 
but Mary felt she must have said, " those at home ; " and 
the words told her that she had no home behind her, and 
no home before. But no look of sadness betrayed the sor- 
row of her heart ; she would be thankful if she could not 
be happy. But soon another subject of interest arose, — a 
turn in the river and a great city of the New World ap- 
peared — " Monkstown " was before them ; and a strong 
gleam of sunshine that broke through the black and gather- 
ing clouds, played on the shining roofs, and lighted up the 
tall silvery spires. At a distance they could not see that 
all that brightness was caused by their being covered with 
sheet-tin ; which, well as it looks afar off, is ugly enough 
when near. 
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" Now our play-time is over," said Harry, " and our work 
must begin ; we have no more time to lose in seeing sights ; 
we must prepare for landing; and see those big drops, it is 
beginning to rain ; and hark ! I hear distant thunder." 

Again it was all confusion below; Clara Hodge was 
scolding her maid a little and her husband a good deal ; so 
he escaped just when Harry passed by, and walked with the 
latter to his cabin, where Emily was waiting, being still girl 
enough to enjoy her husband's surprise when he found 
everything ready. And well ^he was repaid when she saw 
his pleased smile, and heard him say, ** Come, I will tell 
Aunt Fanny what a good pupil she has." Captain Hodge 
looked on with surprise, and then exclaimed, " Major 
Butler, you are a fortunate man ! why, Mrs Butler 's a 
regular brick ! " and so saying he returned to his own cabin. 
Ah, had Clara Hodge but taken pains to be a good, kind 
wife to the good-natured, handsome man she had, in her 
wayward will, run away with, she might have found that he 
had a heart, however little he had of a head. 

The steamer could not go close in; boats had to come off 
for the passengers amidst the torrents of rain of a heavy 
thunder-squall. But Emily at least was prepared, and while 
all was confusion around, she sat quietly wrapped in a 
waterproof cloak and oil-silk hood, ready at a word from 
Harry ; that word came, and she and Ruth were hoisted up 
in a chair and lowered into the boat. It was a rough wel- 
come that she had to the shores of America; but what cared 
she for the rain above and the waves below when her hus- 
band was there to take care of her, and she there to cheer 
him? 

And then the evening came, and joined by her husband 
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(who had been obliged to return to the ship) and Mary 
Stewart, whom he had brought with him, Emily felt that 
if she had had thus far the roughs; she had now the sweets 
of her new life; and after they had sung the evening hymn, 
they went early to rest. The first sleep had hardly shut 
out the world from them, when the cry of " Fire ! Fire ! " 
rang through the street. 

**0h, this is terrible!" exclaimed Emily as she jumped 
out of bed, and she sat shivering, almost without uttering a 
word; whilst the Major dressed as quickly as he could. 

In the meantihie the bugles from the neighbouring bar- 
racks were sounding, and the town seemed alive, whilst that 
dreaded cry ran from mouth to mouth, — '* Fire ! Fire !" 

Every one in the house was moving, and Harry knew 
not how to leave his trembling wife ; but he was ready for 
duty, and kissing her fondly, he turned and left the house. 
A gentle tap was then heard, and in came Mary. 

"Let me stay with you, Mrs Butler," she said; "and 
perhaps you had better dress; it will do no harm to be 
ready." 

"Is it near, Mary?" — She had never called her so 
before ; but in that moment of alarm she felt that she was 
indeed " Mary " to her. 

" Do not be frightened, dear Emily; it is not quite close, 
but I see the flames." 

Mary was so calm that Emily felt she had some one to 
lean upon, and her own composure returned. Mary stayed 
with her; there was a lull in the cries abroad, and 
before long they heard some one on the stairs say, " It is 
got under; it will soon be out." 

Before two o'clock all was as quiet a'S \1 \IciSt^V^.^\i^^xs. 
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no alarm; but poor Emily could not sleep long; and when 
she did, she kept jumping up, fancying she saw flakes of 
fire and sparks all round her, and that she heard them 
again calling Fire ! Fire ! Ah, well, she must learn her 
lessons; but they have come very quickly on her at this 
moment. These American wooden cities and towns — 
what places they are for fires ! 

The A regiment, under Colonel Burke, was stationed 

at Richmond, some twenty miles from the head-quarters of 
the forces, which were then at St George's, one of the 
principal cities in the extended Province of Canada. The 
place (Richmond) was significant in little beyond a military 
point of view; but barracks had been erected at each end 
of this very straggling town, so that various interests had 
gathered around it ; and for some reasons, it had become 
rather a favourite station. A railroad connected it with the 
much smaller town of Marieville, on the banks of the 
Temawaska, at its junction with the Great River; and a 
steamer ran several times in the day between this and St 
George's, so that, in fine weather, it was but a pleasant 
excursion to proceed to head-quarters. In the winter the 
means of transport were entirely altered ; railroads and 
steamers were alike exchanged for sleighs ; but, as yet, this 
season had not fairly commenced, though the first snow 
had as usual melted away, leaving no trace behind. 

'* The Wolfe has arrived at St George's," said Colonel 
Burke to his wife and two daughters, as they sat at break- 
fast, "and the draft under Major Butler will be here this 
evening." 

" This is from Mary Stewart," replied Mrs Burke, as she 
glanced her eye over a note in her hand ; " she seems to 
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have joined herself to Major and Mrs Butler, rather than to 
Mr and Mrs Ross \ but that will not affect us. At what 
time will she be here ? " 

" I shall go down to the station at five, and bring her 
back," said Colonel Burke, as he rose from the table and 
left the room. 

" Mamma, I cannot bear the idea of Mary's coming to 
live with us," said Julia, the elder of the two young ladies. 

*'And why not?" rejoined Caroline, the younger; "I 
look forward to it with pleasure, — it will be some one for 
me to love." 

The former was about to reply, when her mother prevented 
further conversation by turning to her younger daughter 
and saying, " Caroline, my dear, go and tell Susan to have 
your cousin's room in readiness ; and, Julia, do you come 
to me in the drawing-room." 

When Julia and Mrs Burke were alone, the latter said, 
somewhat caressingly, " My dearest child, do be careful of 
what you say before Caroline ; you know that she is not 
acquainted with our little secret ; if you speak against Mary 
it may do mischief." 

*' But, mamma, I have very little hope that John will 
do for her; he will like some more dashing girl, I am 
sure." 

" But, Julia, your brother cannot marry just any one he 
fancies ; our expenses are already very great ; Mary's ;^30o 
a-year ought not to go out of the family ; and, with a little 
management, I dare say we shall be able to bring it about : 
but imprudence on your part may spoil everything, so we 
must all try and make Mary so much at hon^e, that John 
may easily fall into intimacy, and then the rest will follow; 
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but mind, not a word to Caroline ; if she likes Mary, she 
would be sure to tell her, and that will ruin all." 

It was a drizzling evening when the carriage, containing 
Colonel Burke and Mary, drove into the barrack-square, and 
stopped at the quarters of the commanding-officer, which 
were slightly detached from the other buildings. On Colonel 
Burke's opening the dining-room door, and announcing 
their guest, Mrs Burke came forward with much empresse- 
ment, and kissing Mary, bade her welcome ; Julia followed 
her example ; but there was something in the way in which 
Caroline said, " Cousin Mary, I am so glad you are come," 
which sounded more pleasantly to the stranger than the 
more demonstrative expressions of the others. 

But there was not much time to spare for Mary to indulge 
in affection ; she had to prepare for dinner, when one or two 

officers of the A Regiment were added to the family 

circle. 

When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, Mary felt as 
if she were simply dining-out with ordinary acquaintances ; 
and yet there was in her aunt's face a family likeness to the 
father she had lost ; but it was only in feature, and not in 
expression or character — a mockery to the lonely heart of 
his child. 

Mrs Burke did try to be very kind ; but it was " trying." 
The various questionings she under ./ent from mother and 
daughters was more like the prying of curiosity than the 
inquiries of kindly interest ; but there was no escape ; she 
must go through with it She had no excuse from fatigue ; 
the day's journey had been trifling. So she gave the 
general account of the voyage, and of those with whom she 
had been thrown, of course speaking earnestly of Major 
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and Mrs Butler. As the latter was a stranger, and an 
addition to the ladies in connection with the regiment, 
many questions had to be answered ; and some were put 
that Emily declined answering. 

"And what sort of a person is Captain Hodge's new 
wife?" said Caroline. " Do you like them as well as the 
Butlers ? " 

" Mrs Hodge is very pretty and graceful. I, however, 
saw but little of hen She disliked the voyage too much to 
feel in spirits." 

" Ah, we have heard that she is quite a fine lady with a 
bad temper, so no wonder you did not like her," said 
Carohne. 

Poor Mary ! such words sounded very harshly in her ears \ 
but she had little time to think or feel before the question- 
ing again began ; and this time it was by Julia. 

" I suppose you could not make anything of Mrs Ross ? 
she is so insipid.'* 

" Indeed, I pitied her very much, she is so delicate ; and 
with her three little children, and an inefficient nurse, it 
was hard for her to keep up at all." 

"She had no business to marry as she did," observed 
Mrs Burke ; " she was a mere girl ; then they had no money, 
and both are extravagant in their habits ; quite a warning 
to others not to be so silly ; " and this last speech was said 
significantly, with a slight glance at Caroline. 

" I cannot imagine anything more miserable," replied 
Mary, " than such a lot. An officer's wife, of all persons in 
the world, I should think, ought to be prepared before- 
hand for the arduous life it must often be. This was but 
a short voyage ; but I seem to have seen that^ vjvtkva. vW 
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last months which has introduced me to a new world alto- 
gether.'* 

You are quite right, my dear," rejoined Mrs Burke ; 
but, Maiy, I have heard that Captain Hodge and Mr Ross 
have taken to cards, — that is, I mean to play rather high. 
Did you see anything of this sort ? For on shipboard is 
quite a place for such amusement, if there is a tendency 
that way.'* 

'' I saw many of the gentlemen and some ladies pla3ring 
at cards frequently, and those you speak of amongst the 
number ; but I was generally with Mrs Butler ; " and then 
turning quickly to Julia, she said, " You play and sing ? 
Perhaps you will try this little piece? I brought it for 
you.'' 

The truth was, that Mary felt very uncomfortable at the 
turn the conversation had taken ; for she had observed with 
great regret this habit of gambling in Captain Hodge and' 
Mr Ross. Nay, more, she had unintentionally overheard 
the wife of the latter implore him with tears not to play ; 
and she had heard, through the thin cabin partition, the 
other impatiently reply one day — 

" I tell you, Laura, it is absurd of you to go on in this 
way ; I must get money somewhere. I have won a good 
sum this very voyage ; and we shall want it badly enough 
before long." 

Mary had never breathed these fearful words even to 
Emily ; but her heart was touched with the deepest com- 
passion for that pale, sickly wife, and by the thought that 
she felt years older since she had found one who was still 
so young involved in such misery. To be questioned, 
however, in this cold systematic manner on such a subject 
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was most repulsive to her ; but, happily for her, her self- 
command took, when needed, the form of such reticence 
that no one could steal from her what she intended to keep 
in reserve. 

The sound of the piano brought in the gentlemen ; and 
after tea, Mary escaped to a table in an inner room, which 
opened into the other by folding-doors, where she busied her- 
self with turning over some drawings, at which she did not 
look. No one followed her ; her deep mourning-dress, and 
something of gentle sorrow in her manner, might well have 
obtained that much of quiet for her on the first night of her 
arrival. She heard, indeed, that the performers were playing 
and singing ; but she heeded them not, nor could she even 
see them from the recess where she sat ; neither was she 
aware that other officers had joined the party after mess. 

But suddenly her attention was arrested by a dear familiar 
sound — it was the song of Longfellow's " Clock." No longer 
did she listlessly turn over the leaves of the drawing-books, 
no longer did she see the strange room where she was sit- 
ting ; she was away in her own lost home ; her mother was 
near her ; her father standing by her side, and joining his 
voice with hers ; but when the sweet, full voice peeled forth 
the words, " Never — Ever," she was recalled to the present ; 
and the " Never" was felt, and the "Ever" was afar off — 
oh, how far I 
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CHAPTER V. 

That evening's ordeal was at last gone through to the 
end, and Mary found herself in her own room. The house 
was still ; she sat alone ; no sound was heard but the un- 
familiar tread of the sentinel " Alone ! alone ! " these 
words escaped from her lips, as she buried her face in her 
hands, — " Alone ! alone ! *' Till then, she had thought it 
possible that she might find a home with the sister of her 
father ; but now that hope had vanished for ever. A home 
without love, without that sweet confidence and trust amongst 
its members which alone makes " honje," — oh, impossible ! 
It was not the want of tenderness to herself that had thus 
distressed her ; it was the want of elevation in the tone of all 
around. She felt instinctively that she must live apart from 
the spirit of those with whom she was to companionise, or 
she herself would become like them. She heard again and 
again the word, " Never,'* and her heart was bowed down in 
misery. 

Oh, who shall tell the full meaning of that word, Orphan t 
What human sympathy can meet the claims of the young 
and the loving, when, at one blow, there is not only the loss 
of parental love, but the Heaven-sent provision of a parental 
home ! Poor Mary ! thou hast now to go through all this \ 
The waves of affliction were passing over thy very soul ! 

She could have borne even this, she said to herself, if 
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only she had felt that God himself was satisfied with her ; 
but ever since that night at sea, she could not forget how 
terrible death had appeared to her ; and, again, in this her 
lonely room, though all was quiet around her, and no storm 
raged without, that same fear came over her — she dare not 
appear before God I 

She arose and walked up and down the room, for she 
dreaded to go to bed. She felt so unutterably wretched ; 
she dreaded to open her eyes upon the light of the next 
day, and to have to encounter all she knew she must 
endure. She did not weep ; she had no tears ; hers was a 
grief beyond tears. She felt shut out alike from love in 
earth and heaven. 

" Oh, that I could be saved as the thief on the cross was 
saved ! " she exclaimed. " I have nothing to bring Him 
but my sins. I have tried to give Him my service^ but 
where is my love ? I cannot meet the trials He sends, and 
yet I fear to die." She sank on her knees. She could not 
pray with words, but she wept, — wept forth her very soul 
before God ; but her Father in heaven heard and answered 
that lamb of His Son's fold. 

Yes, as she knelt, the veil was withdrawn that had 
hidden her Saviour from her eyes ; she was then taught 
that the same Saviour who hung on the cross with the 
dying thief was as much a living Saviour for her as if she 
could hear Him speak the words, ** Thy sins are forgiven 
thee." How long she knelt she knew not ; but when she 
rose, the first words that met her eyes, when she opened 
her Bible, were these — " God, who is rich in mercy, for His 
great love wherewith He loved us** — and she saw that this 
was the truth she wanted. Hitherto, she had been hoping 
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to gain God's love by her own service to Him — now she 
found that He claimed her love in return for His. She 
did not want to die now ; no, she had the highest motive 
to wish to live, that she might glorify Him in her daily 
life. 

After this, very sweet and calm was Mary's sleep during 
what remained of that eventful night ; and when she awoke, 
she knew indeed that she had a cross to bear ; but now 
that her heart might and did go forth in love, what cross 
would be too heavy for her, if only her Lord were here to 
strengthen her 1 

Well it was for the stranger in a strange land that she 
had this realising view given to her of her Father's love and 
Father's home, for else, nature would have failed before 
the trials that surrounded her. To some, outward circum- 
stances form the greatest trials, whilst to others, their life's 
history is written in their heart's history ; and to place such 
where the affections cannot have free play, is to make life 
a desert place, though that place be a palace. 

It was on the morning after their arrival that Emily was 
standing at the window of their boarding-house hote^ wait- 
ing for Major Butler to return from the barracks, and 
breakfast had been waiting some time, when she saw him 
enter the house, and coming up at once, he said, " Emily, 
we will breakfast quickly ; there seems to be but one house 
in this town that will suit us, and I must secure it at once." 

" Then you are quite decided not to go into your own 
quarters ? " 

" Quite ; for I know that Mrs Burke, and many of the 
other ladies, will not understand your tastes, or you theirs. 
At a distance, we shall be very good friends ; but if living 
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close together, it would require a constant effort to keep 
our own ground, without altogether estranging ourselves, 
which I have no wish to do." 

" I would much rather be in a house of our own," re- 
plied Emily ; " for Mary Stewart is my only attraction to 
the barracks." 

" You will see even her much more pleasantly in your 
own house, for there would be many little jealousies arising 
if you were more intimate with her than with her cousins. 
But, Emily, I have one piece of very good news ; I find that 

part of the X Brigade is here, under Colonel Hill ; and 

though I do not know him personally, I have often heard 
both him and Mrs Hill spoken of in the highest terms. 
They are away just now, but we shall be pleasantly 
near the South Barracks, where the second battalion is 
stationed." 

They then went to inspect the house, and found it a 
wooden one — " a framed house," — like almost all the rest \ 
and when Emily first went inside, she wondered how it 
could be turned into a home. But after some examination 
she saw she could do it. On the right hand, going in, were 
two rooms ; or rather one room and a narrow chamber 
opening by a single wide door into each other ; these should 
together be the dining-room, and Harr/s " Den." On the 
left were two others, with two doors in the partition ; these 
she would have taken away, and so make both into one 
room. The front was towards the street ; the back had a 
large garden bounded by a belt of trees, that came down 
almost to the edge of the river Temawaska, which ran 
rapidly by. It certainly was a small, poor place ; but, if 
she might have the drawing-room (for so it should then 
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be made) fresh papered, she knew she could make a 
" nest." 

This was promised, everything was to be ready in a very 
short time ; and, in the meanwhile, they would procure what 
was wanted from St George's to furnish the house. 

On their return to the hotel, they found Captain and Mrs 
Hodge waiting for them ; and immediately after, Mrs Burke 
and her daughters arrived to pay the first call to Emily. 

" I am very glad indeed to welcome you, Mrs Butler," 
said Mrs Burke to Emily; "and you too, Mrs Hodge; 
indeed I was about to call on you as soon as I had been 
here.*' 

Then, all inquiries were made about plans, and countless 
questions asked and suggestions made. It might have 
been obvious to an experienced bystander, that Major 
Butler supported his part of the conversation by little more 
than listening to, and thanking Mrs Burke ; whilst Emily, 
though rather bewildered, had quickness enough to follow 
her husband's mode of dealing with her visitor. Mrs Hodge, 
on the contrary, entered with avidity into everything pro- 
posed by Mrs Burke; whilst Captain Hodge was only 
listened to, when the ladies were obliged to consult his pro- 
fessional engagements in connection with those plans. 

Mrs Hodge soon found that it would suit her far better 
to take Major Butler's quarters in the barrack-square, 
than to be in a house of their own, away from the Colonel's 
family ; and so an arrangement was made to this effect : 
Mrs Burke then left and drove home, where they found 
Mary, who had remained to unpack her boxes. 

**I am disappointed in Mrs Butler," said Julia to her 
cousin, **and am really quite charmed with Mrs Hodge. 
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Mamma, she will just do for our little weekly dances, and I 
am very glad she is to have the Major's quarters instead of 
the Major himself." 

*^ And where is he going ? " said Mary, anxiously. 

" Oh, they have taken a house a mile from this ; but really 
Major Butler is no loss, nor his wife, I suspect, either ; he 
is one of that sort of people who fancy this wrong and that 
'thing frivolous ; and, in fact, he counts himself better than 
anybody else j makes himself absurd, and disliked in con^ 
sequence." 

Mary knew how very little Major Butler answered to this 
description, but her own sense told her that she had better 
not become his champion just then. It was a very severe 
disappointment to her to find that Emily would be so far 
away, but she must not murmur ; the grace that had been 
given her must now be used in whatever way God pointed 
out. Her previous habits for ye^rs past now came to her 
help ; for ever since her conscience had been awakened by 
reading the "Nuns of Port-Royal," she had trained her 
mind to obey God, and always to act. put at once whatever 
was made clear to her as a duty. Now that she saw how 
the Word of God declared that obedience was to flow from 
a sense of God's love to us, and that in every act of obedi- 
ence our love was to be but exercised in return for His, she 
knew at once that not only must there be no sacrifice of 
self-will too great for her to make, if God called for it ; but 
what was far harder, there mu§t be nojtl^ing too small, — for 
the former are rarely called for in ^ wpman's life — the latter 
she now felt would be demanded eyery hour of the day. 

So Mary returned to her room, not to sit down and think 
how her pleasant Uttle plans of reading and practising with. 
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Emily were at an end, but to draw up for herself a scheme 
whereby the hours of her day would be best turned to 
account for her own improvement and the benefit of others. 

Harry and Emily had completed all they had to do, and 
it now only remained for the house to be ready. The last 
day was spent at St George's, so that they only returned by 
the last train, late in the evening. 

" Here is * an Official ' for you," said Emily, as she went 
into the sitting-room to make tea, while Harry was still in 
his dressing-room close by. 

He came in, and on opening it he said, " Poor Emily ! I 
must be off to Marieville to-morrow by eight ; and I fear 
this work will keep me away for four or five days, or even 
a week." 

" May I go with you, Harry ? it will be so much better 
than staying here." 

" No, dearest, this is all scrambling work ; but I am very 
sorry, I never had a wife to leave before, and I do not like it." 

" O Harry ! do not think of me ; Aunt Fanny gave me a 
hundred lectures not to hinder you in your duty ; she said 
I was to take such things as my part of soldiering cheer- 
fully." 

" Indeed ; then that does make an immense difference ; 
why Emily, dear, you have made the matter quite bearable, 
instead of its being a nuisance, — I am so glad you are 
not teazed by it." 

So after tea he had to write; and his wife and Ruth 
packed up for him. 

At eight next morning, Emily watched him drive off". 
Now, if the truth must be known, Emily had been a very 
accomplished hypocrite in this affair. She knew what 
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she ought to do, and she had done it ; but the thought of 
being left alone in that strange place, in a hotel, with nothing 
unpacked, was depressing ; and she felt very much as if she 
could have enjoyed a good cry. 

She was still standing when Ruth came into the room. 
" Here is the key of the house, if you please, ma'am," she 
said, putting it on the table ; ** and the man said it is all 
well cleaned and dry, ready for us to go in." 

" O Ruth 1 if the Major were but here, we would set to 
work at once ; " then waiting for a moment she said, eagerly, 
" Ruth, why could not we do it all, and so have everything 
ready by the time he comes back ? " 

" I am sure we could, ma'am ; and I had just the same 
thoughts myself." 

** Very well, Ruth, now go, and come to me when I ring ; 
I must think this out first." She sat down, and opening 
her writing-case, selected a sheet of ruled paper, began to 
consider, and note down — 

I St, What had to be done. 

2d, How it was to be done. 

3d, When. 
Under these heads she ranged all the details of what had 
to be effected between that hour and the Monday evening, 
when she expected Harry back. 

There were all their things in store brought from Eng- 
land j there was the furniture ordered at St George's j and, 
lastly, the things just bought in the town. 

That day was Wednesday. Yes, she saw her way through 
it all. Ruth was called in, and they at once began putting 
the resolve into action. No time was to be lost ; the weather 
was threatening, and at any day the winter's snow mi^ht 
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commence. By that evening, one lower room in the house 
was filled with baggage from the regimental store, ready to 
begin the next day ; and when Emily returned that night to 
the hotel with Ruth, she saw how well she might be repaid 
for even her husband's absence. 

The successive days flew by, and Sunday dawned, with 
its welcome ; she was greatly please'd with the curate, who 
was also the local military chaplain ; and the day altogether 
was not lonely, she had learned much that week, and was 
thankful. Then Monday came, and a note from Harry 
said, " Back by six " that evening. Much had to be done, 
and she would have asked Mary to have helped her, but 
that she had been confined to the house with a cold ; so it 
was only to work the harder. At last, by five, all was 
done ; she had only to dress. 

" Ruth, I will wear my blue dress," said Emily, for she 
had worn that dress on the night he had gone to the 
Rectory, when he first knew he loved her ; and that dress 
was held sacred. 

Oh, with what pleasure she dressed for him that evening I 
There was not a braid of her hair that she did not arrange 
exactly as she knew he best liked it \ and when the last 
touch was given, she went round the house once more, and 
then sat down by the blazing wood-fire to listen ; and what 
happy work is that listening when the wife has all to hope 
and nothing to fear ! Then at last came the roll of the 
wheels, and the servant had the door open, to stop thr 
waggon going to the hotel. Another moment, and the de- 
lighted Emily is in her husband's arms ; and, he almost be- 
wildered, can scarcely believe that the shabby little house 
he left is the sweet, bright home he finds prepared for him. 
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It was very happy work showing him every room, and his 
own reading den, all arranged exactly as she now knew he 
would like ; and at length, leaving him in his dressing-room, 
she went down to see if she had heard the words aright of» 
an orderly who had just entered, " English letters," Yes — 
quite right ! and she tossed over her treasures one after 
another as she exclaimed, " Mamma — Anna — Aunt Fanny 
— and oh ! here is one from papa." 

It was their first evening in their own married home ; and 
after three such months, how sweet was the resting-place, 
how sweet the full realisation of the dearest, holiest, warmest 
feelings that God has given back to His exiled children, 
whilst they are doing His will on earth, and whilst they are 
being trained for their " home " in heaven ! 

The next morning, the sun shone brightly ; and the break- 
fast together seemed to reassure Harry that the evening 
before was no dream. 

*' Before you go to the barracks, come and unpack the 
piano, Harry, and a small box, for I cannot tell what is in 
it ; mamma packed it herself." 

It was unpacked, and found to contain a very beautiful 
set of photographs of the whole circle, including the family 
at the Park, and Nina Vivian, — ^just those who had once so 
loved to gather together in the Rectory at Buckland. 

The furniture of the drawing-room was complete, when 
these were ranged on the chiffonier, and the piano placed 
opposite. Emily ran her fingers over the keys, and then 
waiting for a moment, sung in her clear, fine voice, " Praise 
God, from whom all blessings flow." Harry took it up, and 
the full amen sounded forth from their very hearts. 

" And now to the work-a-day world again, Era.vVj ^ ^jill 
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evening ; and how well it is that the poetry and prose of 
life should thus blend." 

" Mind, HaiT}', you go in and see dear Mary ; for we ought 
to do all we can for her, and ask her when she will come and 
stay with us." Emily said this as she let her husband out 
of the door, and then went to her morning's work. 

Mary had been counting the days for Major Butler's return, 
having been unable to go to Emily, and Emily far too busy 
to seek her. That morning after luncheon he came in, when 
all the family were together, and delivered Emily's message ; 
to which Mary replied she would come in a little while, but 
not just then. The line she wrote in pencil ran thus : — ** I 
dare not come to your home, until I have accustomed my- 
self to this ; else what would the return not be ! When he 
was gone, Julia sat down to sing, and she chose " The 
Clock ; " it was of no consequence to Mary ; her cousin's 
voice could not express feeling, but it led her to say — ; 

** Who was the gentleman who sung that on the first even- 
ing I came here ? for I left the room through the other 
door, and did not see him." 

" Oh, that was Captain Nugent," replied Mrs Burke ; 
" he has been on leave till last night, or you would have 
seen him again \ he is constantly here ; " and as she spoke, 
smiled significantly; then, desiring Julia to go and dress 
for driving, Caroline was left alone with Mary. 

"Did you observe what mamma said about Captain 
Nugent?" said Caroline. 

" It seemed a very simple remark," was the reply ; never- 
theless, she had observed the meaning smile. 

" It is just this : he is a man of family and fortune ; at 
Jeast, he will be rich at the death of his mother, who was an 
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heiress — the Honourable Miss Somebody. Now mamma 
wants him to marry Julia, and she is always having him in 
here, and Julia and she think he is in love, but I do not 
believe it in the least." 

"Oh stop, Caroline; you are only talking nonsense to 
amuse me, and indeed this is what I do not like." 

" Not at all, Mary ; I believe every word I say, and I am 
sure it is true ; why, mamma gets to know the prospects of 
every officer in the regiment, and acts accordingly." 

" You say you love me, dear Caroline ? '* 

" And so I do ; ever since you came I have felt there was 
something pleasant to look forward to when I rise in the 
morning ; yes, Mary, I do love you as I never did any one 
before ; you seem so good, and true, and kind." 

" Then let me speak the truth to you ; *' and she stooped 
and kissed her cousin, who had just thrown herself down on 
the floor beside her. 

" It is terrible to me to hear you speak without love or 
reverence of your own mother ; if you did but know what 
it is to have lost a mother as I do, you would hate yourself 
for having such thoughts." 

" O Mary ! don't you hate me ; you do not know what a 
world I have lived in ; and I never knew it till you came 

amongst us — ^just like a poor pet lamb put amongst . 

Well, do you fill up the blank ; all I know is, what I have 
told you is true." 

"Then it is better not told; I would rather not know it." 

" Dear Mary, do let me speak out to you ; scold me if you 
will, but hear me this once. Mamma does not care for me, 
and never did: I am not handsome like Julia; and she 
knows I see through and hate all their managing wajfs^ ^c^ 
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they hide all they can, but still I see everything. I like 
Captain Nugent ^-ery much ; he is very dififerent from most 
of the others that come here ; he cares for reading, and papa 
says he is a good officer, and he can make himself so agree- 
able if he likes." 

" Talk to me about your brother," said Mary, glad to turn 
the conversation, 

" He will be home at Christmas, and then you will see 
him ; I used to love him very dearly, but he has been differ- 
ent lately ; when he comes home, he is not so kind to me ; 
I am often afraid he is extravagant, and now his regiment 
is at St George's, and he is in the midst of everything he 
likes, he must marry some one with some money. Mamma 
says that openly ; but here is papa, and I am not ready," 
and Caroline ran upstairs to put on her riding-habit. 

Mary went to her own room feeling heart-sick ; her own 
home had been a very sheltered one; the circumstances 
of her family had engrossed her young heart ; and in close 
companionship with her father, she had avoided the con- 
tamination of that sort of intimacy with young or old of her 
own sex, which could open up to her such chapters in real 
life as she had now had forced upon her. She saw that she 
must do two things, — first, maintain such a kind and cour- 
teous reserve of manner as should make her presence some- 
what of a restraint ; and, secondly, so fully occupy her time 
by study and social duties as not to leave her a prey to the 
grief that was afresh brought back when she had to realise 
her most lonely condition. 
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CHAPTER VL 

When the- piano was opened that evening by Julia, Mrs 
Burke observed to her husband, "I thought Captain Nugent 
was to return to-day; if so, we shall be sure to see him at tea?** 

" He reported himself by five," replied Colonel Burke, 
"but you will not have him this evening; he is gone to dine 
at the Butlers ; I heard him say so." The information was 
not welcome ; both mamma and daughter were evidently 
disconcerted, and the evening passed oflf heavily. 

Not so the one spent at Major Butler s ; for as soon as he 
returned home, he informed Emily that Captain Nugent 
would dine with them. 

**He will be very welcome," answered Emily, "for you seem, 
Harry, to have always had a special affection for him ? " 

" And so I have ; he entered the regiment when scarcely" 
more than, a boy, and there is so much to love in him that I 
took to him almost like a younger brother, and he responded; 
but we have not been together now for some time, and I 
shall be glad that he should know us in our own home." 

Emily was alone in the drawing-room when Captain 
Nugent arrived, and he so answered to the idea that she 
had formed of him that he had no stranger's welcome. 

A pleasant group to look at was that gathered round the 
fireside ; and save that the fire was of wood, and in an open 
stove, it might have been in England. 
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" Now, remember, that henceforth you have a seat at our 
table, a place by our fireside," said Harry, " and a brother's 
welcome beside." 

" You could not give me a greater boon than this," was 
the reply ; " it is what I have ever longed for and never had ; 
you know, Harry, there is nothing of this sort in our regi- 
ment " — the intimacy had been so great that they had long 
thus called each by their Christian names. 

" Are there any pleasant ladies here ? " asked Emily. 

" Yes, indeed ; you know we have not been here long, but 

the X Brigade have a great advantage in tTie Colonel 

and his family ; Mrs Hill is a lady in a thousand ; she has 
educated her own daughters, and is now educating her 
younger boys. Then, there are Colonel and Mrs Ellis j he 
is second in command in that second battalion ; they have 
no family, but these two ladies are very intimate, and they 
live close together. And, Harry, have you not heard that 
Herbert Maxwell is a captain in this battalion, and has such 
a charming little wife ? They all came back with me from St 
George's, where the gentlemen have been on account of some 
court of inquiry or other, and the ladies went with them." 

" Why, Emily, you will be spoiled with three such ladies 1 
Do not suppose this happens often." 

"I daresay she will judge for herself to-morrow," said Cap- 
tain Nugent ; "for as we came by the railroad, the ladies were 
congratulating themselves that there was a Mrs Butler." 

And then they had some music; Harry, taking up a song, 
said, playfully, " Come, we will have Helen s favourite of the 
dear old times ; for * Hearts and Homes ' are as full of hap- 
piness in Canada as at Buckland ; And pity it would be for 
us wanderers if it were not so." 
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Captain Nugent stayed to family prayers and the parting 
hymn \ when he left, he thought Harry was as happy as any 
one could be, — and he was not far wrong. 

The next day brought Emily many visitors : Mrs Burke 
came with Julia ; and while she talked, her restless eye 
wandered about the room, as if she would not allow any 
article of furniture to escape her observation ; but notwith- 
standing many expressions of a wish to be cordial, there was 
an absence of all cordiality itself. Then, Mrs and Miss 
Hill were announced; the former very prepossessing in 
appearance, and with a nameless something in her manner 
that at once attracted Emily. Was it her gentle voice ? or 
her warm and friendly greeting ? Emily did not know or 
think about that \ she only felt it was a great relief to turn 
from the artificial to the natural ; for she found herself at 
once talking as freely as to an old friend. Perhaps Mrs 
Burke observed this, for she turned to Emily, saying, "Before 
I go, Mrs Butler, I want to secure you on Friday next ; we 
begin then, for the winter, to have a little social evening 
meeting, just for dancing — nothing formal — but something 
for the young people to look forward to during these long 
winters of ours." 

** It is very kind," replied Emily ; " but this is not in our 
way ; we never join dancing parties, so I am sure you will 
excuse us." 

" But, my dear Mrs Butler, you surely do not mean us to 
seclude ourselves ? and dancing is such an innocent recrea- 
tion. I do hope you will be persuaded." 

" We are very much obliged for your wishing to have us, 
but let us come some other evening, for we have no desire 
to be unsociable." 
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Mrs Burke could not conceal her annojrance altogether, 
but, hiding it by a forced smile, said, as she rose to go — 

" I suppose you think us very wicked, otherwise you 
would join?" 

" Oh, not at all * wicked,' " replied Emily, good-humour- 
edly ; " but I never was brought up to care about dances ; 
and indeed we have not wanted them." 

These remarks passed whilst Mrs Burke waited for her 
carriage. In the meantime, the party had gathered round 
the window, awaiting its arrival ; and how mixed the char- 
acter of that group ! There stood Mrs Burke with her 
daughter ; and close by was Mrs Hill and hers. They 
might have been regarded as the types of two distinct 
classes of ladies. Both were officers' wives; both mothers; 
both had the responsibilities of holding a position which, 
in connection with their husband's military commands, was 
full of importance for good or for evil to very many. The 
result as to how each fulfilled her trust will only be known 
fully in a far-oflf day ; but we have only to deal with them 
now, as each took her place in the everyday life of a small 
garrison town in Canada. 

When the carriage had driven oflf, Mrs Hill turned with 
increased interest to talk to Emily. The little incident that 
had just happened had brought out the character of the 
latter ; and Mrs Hill had not to wait to elicit her tastes. 

" How pretty you have made your home ! " she said, at 
the same time rising, walked to Emily's " picture gallery," 
adding, " And who are all these ? " 

" Oh, all my family ;" and then she ran over them all, forget- 
ting everything but her subject ; it was such a luxury to talk 
to one who listened with sympathy of the home she had left 
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Mrs Hill became wannly interested, and so did her 
daughter ; they had not hoped to find any one so congenial 
to themselves. 

" And now, you must not look on us as strangers," said 
Mrs Hill. " You are very near to the South Barracks, 
where we live. Let me be a friend to you : and that word, 
you know, means a great deal ; for I have daughters of my 
own, and I know what a daughter needs." 

" How kind of you, Mrs Hill ! I shall be delighted to 
accept your kindness ; and I have so much to learn ; but 
oh, Mrs Hill, have you seen Miss Stewart yet ? " 

" No ; but I am now going thither." 

And Emily told Mrs Hill all that she knew of her friend, 
so that when Mary received that visit an hour afterwards, 
she too felt that something of happiness rather than mere 
pleasure had been given ; and the way was now clear for 
that pleasant intercourse that had been alike oflfered to the 
two young (riends. 

In the meantime, Mrs Burke had driven back in no plea- 
sant state of mind. She was a clever, intelligent woman, 
and saw at a glance that Emily was as far beyond her reach 
of influence as she had always found the Major to be ; and 
she loved influence dearly. By birth and education a lady, 
yet had her mind become vulgarised bynieddling with regi- 
mental matters ; and she was essentially Mrs ColoneL To 
gain power and to use it had become to her a necessity of 
life j and having lived much abroad, she had a far greater 
opportunity of exercising such tastes than she could have 
had in England. 

Her husband was a good-natured, quiet man, and with no 
thoughts or pursuits out of his profession. He made every 
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regimental detail and garrison incident the subject of con« 
versation in his family; and thus it was no wonder that 
his wife and daughters became "regimental ladies," and 
nothing more, excepting that the natural cleverness of the 
former rendered her far more mischievous than a less posi- 
tive character would have been. She liked the wives of 
the officers to depend on her ; she liked to make use of 
them ; she liked to obtain a footing amongst them for her 
own purposes ; and now she was thwarted by the easy 
decision of a girl not older than her daughter. 

On her return to the barracks, she and Julia went to see 
Mrs Hodge in her new quarters. The accommodation was 
ample and the furniture expensive, provided and arranged by 
the trades' people at St George's at no little expense. They 
were but quarters after all, not home. Mrs Hodge was very 
glad to receive her guests; and she looked to advantage, for 
she was in good humour ; and humour was everything with 
her. She began to think she should like her position. 
Already she had received many visitors; and there was 
something of excitement in the novelty of all that sur- 
rounded her. 

Mrs Burke asked her for Friday evening, adding, " We 
hope to have these little reunions weekly." 

"I shall like it of all things; it is just what is wanted," 
she replied with eagerness. 

"I am glad of this, for Mrs Butler thinks herself too 
good to come," answered Mrs Burke, ironically. 

** Of course she does ; and when you know her as well as 
I do, you will not be sorry that she is absent rather than 
present." 

" Indeed ! " said Julia. " Then you were intimate ? " 
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" Never intimate, but we lived in the same place, and 
mamma liked them ; but we never did, and kept clear of 
them until we had Mr Grey for our clergyman. Then he 
and Mrs Grey made a proselyte of mamma first; and as the 
Hurrays were always at the Rectory, we met them there, but 
/never would have much to do with them." 

"Then this Mr Grey of Buckland is the uncle of Major 
Butler?" said Mrs Burke. 

" Yes j and it was evident fronx the first," answered Mrs 
Hodge, " that he was the attraction to the Murrays, and 
they gained their end." 

When Mrs Hodge said this, she knew very well that the 
intimacy had subsisted for months before ever the detach- 
ment of the A regiment, to which Major Butler 

belonged, was stationed at Fareham, near Buckland ; but 
there was no one there to check the fact : the falsehood 
was convenient, and therefore told. 

** It certainly makes one afraid of these very religious 
people," rejoined Mrs Burke ; ** they are so fond of prose- 
lytising, while they are carrying out their own schemes all 
the while." 

** It was just thus with the Murrays and Greys ; under 
one pretext or another, they caught hold of my youngest 
sister Nina ; she then became wonderfully good, as mamma 
thought; and even papa was always praising her, whilst I 
saw through it all, and it really was just nothing more than 
that Mr Grey's curate had thought that Nina would be a 
good match for himself; and so she immediately fell in 
love, though the man has not a sixpence. 

"We had known this family of Unwins from children, 
when staying at my grandpapa ChurchilPs ; and when 
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papa gave Mrs Unwin a cottage to live in near us, and her 
son became Mr Grey's curate, nothing was easier than that 
Nina should always be at the cottage, under pretence of 
talking to his invalid old- maid sister. But I found it all oat, 
and told mamma; though she would not allow it, I know 
she cannot forget it, and will be on her guard, for people 
began to talk about it ; so you know they could no longer 
go on slyly, after Nina's return from a visit she was to pay. 

" Oh, I cannot tell you how I dislike all this clique ; they 
in some way have altered an uncle of mine, who used to be 
full of life and gaiety ; but now, if I have a letter from him, 
he is asking me if I am trying to be useful to the soldiers* 
wives, and hopes I will remember my responsibilities ; and 
that he is very sorry he had not used all his influence to do 
good, for that he had only wasted his life." 

Mrs Hodge was delighted to have sympathising hearers, 
and Mrs Burke was only too glad to know the bygones of 
the two young wives who had come into the little world 
which she liked to govern ; and such free talking as this it 
was quite her policy to encourage. 

" I really quite feel for you, dear Mrs Hodge, and it will 
be a great pleasure to us that you should be quite at home 
in our house ; you can come to us, and my girls shall run 
in to you ; we shall be quite one family." 

" But there is Miss Stewart — do you find her a congenial 
rnember of your circle, dear Mrs Burke ?" 

** Why, not exactly at present; you know she has lived 
very much in the country, but thei^ my poor brother's death 
has made her very much to be pitied ; what could I do but 
have her ? I daresay she will soon be quite one of us ; at 
all events, she will not interfere with her .cousin^." 
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" I rather advise you not to let her be more with Mrs 
Butler than you can help ; for I assure you, Mrs Burke, I 
saw great intimacy on the voyage; and quiet as Miss 
Stewart is, I think she has a very strong will of her own. 
You will excuse this remark ; but I saw so much of her, 
when she never thought I was watching her, that I think it 
only kind to give you a hint ; and take my word for it, she 
likes attention as much as any other young lady, demure as 
she looks." 

At that moment the door opened, and Mrs Butler and 
Miss Stewart entered. 

"How glad I am to see you, Emily I *' said Mrs Hodge; 
** it is quite like old times ; and indeed I think, now we are 
in a foreign land, it makes us feel more like friends than we 
did at home." 

Emily was puzzled; why this sudden warmth? and the 
worst was, that in sincerity she could not respond. Besides, 
Mrs Hodge had just called her by her Christian name — a 
practice dropped by comimon, though silent, consent since 
Clara Vivian's marriage and her own. She thus felt no 
inclination to be " Emily," to one whom she could neither 
trust nor respect ; therefore, waving any direct reply to these 
remarks, she said, good humouredly, " It is very pleasant to 
see you so comfortably settled, and I hope you will enjoy 
the quiet after all our discomforts. I had gone to call on 
you, Mrs Burke, and so Mary kindly came with me, for I 
must wait for Major Butler; he promised to call here and 
take me back." 

They had not long to wait, for Major Butler soon came 
in, bringing with him Captain Nugent ; and after speaking 
to Mrs Hodge, Harry introduced Captain Nugent to Misa 
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Stewart, calling the former " my friend ;" and thus distin- 
guished, it placed him at once on a different footing to the 
many idlers that gathered about her cousins. 

The party soon dispersed, but insignificant as a morning 
call is generally considered, it may have important conse- 
quences for good or evil. Emily had had courage to stand 
her ground ; she had placed Mrs Hodge on the footing of 
an acquaintance only; Mary she had owned as her friend — 
and all this was done by a simple act of sincerity, in calling 
the latter by her name, and not the former. It had cost her 
a great effort to maintain this reserve, though a courteous 
one, towards one she had known from childhood i but had 
she shewn cordiality out of fidse good nature, it would have 
been at the expense of sincerity, — that is, of truth. 

Well had Mrs Hodge marked her own failure, and it 
deepened her enmity accordingly. It might have seemed 
that she would have been ashamed to exhibit her insincerity 
before Mrs Burke, but the world-hardened girl knew by 
instinct the world-hardened woman ; and she was right : it 
never even struck the latter how many falsehoods had 
dropped from the lips of Mrs Hodge in a few moments; she 
thought it the most natural thing in the world, that as Emil/s 
character had been nm down in her absence, so her coming 
in at the moment made it needful to be especially civil, as 
if the speaker had to conceal what had been just spoken, 
Oh, if we could see every word we speak photographed as it 
falls from our lips, — if at the end of each day we could read 
the page thus inscribed before it is sealed up, — if we could 
each keep such an album, and watch its growth in bulk, as 
week by week the leaves are added, — if every New- Year's 
Day we again could unseal the three hundred and sixty-five 
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self-recording registers that have been thus made — should 
we think as lightly of words as now we do ? And yet some 
such record is kept, and has been kept, ever since we knew 
the meaning of the words we use ; and thus by sun-pictures 
past human art, is every word left on the page of our life's 
history ! How silently, how surdy, is there now some such 
analogous process being carried on for good or for evil ! Is 
each individual thus unconsciously making his own tracings 
in that book, which shall be kept closed until the day, when 
all that is recorded there shall be opened afresh to view ? 
As surely as he now knows his own handwriting and will 
have to own himself responsible for his own signature, — so 
will his own words of yesterday, to-day^ and to-morrow con- 
front him face to face ! Would any of us be willing to read 
this record of ourselves ? Dare we let any who love us best 
read these fac-similes of our life's daily history ? Dare we 
confront it when God himself shall present the unerring 
report ? If not, have we ever applied to that Saviour whose 
blood can alone discharge the otherwise indelible record ? 
and if we have gone to Him, so that we no longer fear to 
meet our " sins of word," after death, does this incessant 
verdict from our own lips continually evidence that we own 
no other law than that of love and truth ? and that we act up 
to the belief " that he who nameth the name of Christ must 
depart from iniquity ? " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Another week had commenced, and Maiy now felt that 
she could make this Sunday a day of rest The family only 
went to church once, so she determined to gain courage 
and go by herself in the afternoon. She was well repaid ; 
the text itself was a sermon to her, " Be not weary in well- 
doing ; " and afler church, Harry and Emily walked back 
with her. 

" Now, Mary, I am sure you may come to us," said Emily. 

" Yes, I will, and it shall be to-morrow if you like. I 
have looked everything full in the face ; I know it all now, 
and shall be the better for the change." 

Mary announced her intention to her aunt as soon as she 
went in, for the engagement was known to be pending. No 
objection being made, she went to her own room, whither 
Caroline followed, and asked for admission. 

" I am so sorry you are going," she said ; " for mamma 
and Julia are both so cross about sotae letter just received 
from John ; they will not tell me what it is about, only he 
is not coming at Christmas ; and I heard Julia say, * Now, 
mamma, I told you it would not do ; ' so I suppose there is 
some scheme spoiled." Then, in her volatile way, she 
changed the subject at once, saying, " What a weary day 
Sunday is ! I often wish it was over when we come out of 
church." 
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" Employ it, Caroline ; would not any day be weary if we 
had no fixed occupation ? " 

" I wish I could ; but I cannot work, or practise, or 
read amusing books, or drive out; and what else can I 
do?" 

" When I come back, would you like to read with me ? 
iand I hope to find some poor children to teach, and sick 
people to visit ; there are so jnapy little ways of helping 
those who want kindness, that we never need feel a Sunday 
weary j besides, dear Caroline, we have much to learn our- 
selves on a Sunday." 

^* I always feel happier after I have been with you, Mary ; 
but you would not care for me if you knew me better;" and 
a deep blush passed over her cheek. 

Mary did not detain her cousin, as she heard her aunt 
calling her ; so kissing her affectionately, said — 

" Do not fear my not loving you. I know myself too well 
not to feel for others." 

It was a pleasant waking thought to Mary the next day 
that she was to go to the Butlers ; and late in the afternoon 
her aunt dropped her as she drove by. She had not even 
seen the house before, having been almost ill with a severe 
cold ; and now how warmly did Emily welcome her to her 
home ! Mary was her first guest, and it made her feel quite 
matronly to be in her own house. Mary took such an in- 
terest in everything, that it was almost as though Anna her- 
self were there. 

Emily then introduced her to a pretty little room, where 
a wood-fire was burning ; it had been carefully prepared by 
herself, as one young girl so well knows how to make ready 
for another. "And now this is to be y<7ur \oo\s!^— ^^^ 
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room — for we have another if wanted ; but you shall have it 
always ready, and come to it whenever you can." 

Oh, what a feeling of rest came over Maiy when the door 
closed, and she sat down by the fire, which, bright as it was, 
could not warm and cheer as those words of love had done ! 

Next came the still brighter evening, when Harr}' "Was at 
home, the cold world shut out, and all so snug within. Once 
more she saw a " tea-table ;" once more, as Emily made 
tea, and her husband stood by to help her, all the feelings of 
home came back to the orphan's heart, not to darken the 
present, but to make her thank God devoutly that He, who 
alone can set the solitary in families, had given her a sister's 
place, where she would give back a sister's love. 

"We generally read aloud during the first part of the 
evening," said Emily ; " that is, Harry reads to me while I 
work ; and we arc now deep in * Napier's Peninsular War,' 
but we need not force that upon you." 

" There is nothing I would like better ; my dear father 
almost spoiled me, for he made me so entirely his companion, 
both in conversation and in reading such works as these, 
that I feel the evenings are weary when there is nothing of 
the sort." 

And so they read, and Harry talked and explained ; there 
were maps and plans — all made so pleasantly familiar, that 
the evening flew by, and the hour for closing with prayer 
came, without the piano even being opened ; for fond as all 
three were of this recreation, it was superseded by the 
stronger interest of the book ; and as Harry closed it he 
said, " If I have time I must copy two or three of those 
plans before I send the book away ; but I have so much on 
hand, I hardly know whether I shall accomplish it all." 
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' What a white world opened on them the next morning ! 
Hitherto the weather had been very unsettled, sometimes a 
little snow, then rain, with an occasional day so lovely that 
every one was saying, " Now we shall have the Indian sum- 
mer;'' but none came, and now for the first time they realised 
that they were in North America. Not only did the snow 
fall, but it fell so plentifully, and in such large downy flakes, 
that even while they sat at breakfast they qould watch object 
after object disappearing. 

. " Look at the ladders on the roofs of the opposite houses," 
said Emily ; " see how soon they will be buried ! I never 
like the look of them, they always seem to tell how common 
fires are in the place." 

** All the houses being * tiled' with wooden shingles, makes 
every precaution necessary ; but, Emily, do not yield to fear, 
we may have no fires here \ and I do not think this place 
has suffered so much as many others." 

It was a great amusement to the young wife to watch her 
husband dress for the first time in his Canadian winter cos- 
tume ; and that of the A Regiment w^s much more 

becoming than that of some other corps. 

" How much work we can get through to-day!" said Emily 
to Mary, when Harry was gone; "and how shall we take 
care of ourselves independently till luncheon ? we can then 
meet again." 

The proposal was heartily welcomed by Mary ; she loved 
to pass her morning hours alone ; it had been one of her 
daily difficulties to secure them, since she had been at her 
aunt's,- and now she would have time to read and think 
without the fear of interruption. 

Two o'clock found them again together. " I want you to 
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read to me, Mary, while I copy these plans; I should so like 
to do them for Harry ; I have had a note from him, and he 
will not be back till late.** It was a great pleasure to both 
these young girls, thus to resume that sweet companionship 
which the possession of kindred tastes alone can give. Emily 
would often drop her pep, and Mary her book^ as they 
watched the snow. 

'' Look," said the latter, '' how deep it is i see that rose- 
bush, it is already half-buried ! " 

There was not a breath of wind ; silently^ silently it fell, 
covering everything within reach, eaph leaf was weighed 
down until the branches were thoroughly covered, yet no 
passing wind dislodged the beautiful burden of swans- 
down. 

TIius, down to the very edge of the water, every spot of 
garden ground was gradually being lost to view, and the 
narrow belt remaining of the original woods, with its trees 
of silver birch, tamarac, and hemlock, and its undergrowth 
of alder, ground -juniper, rhpdora, and kalmia — all stood at 
last wrapped in one cominon windingrsheet of snow. No 
sound was heard in the street ; no bell at that moment rang 
at the door ; the little town seemed to sleep, whilst nature 
was busy creating that winter world. 

And thus the day went by till light waned ; and the short 
twilight over, the master's ring was heard, and then again 
the toil of the fully occupied day yielded its turn to the 
refreshment of the evening's recreation. 

Another change came oyer the outer world, when soon, 
under a sky of a clearer, brighter blue than that of Italy, 
when the thermometer had dropped below zero, and when 
the little party assembled at breakfast, the streets were all 
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alive with the merry jingling bells of the various sleighs 
driving about in all directions. 

" This is charming I " cried Emily ; " everything looks so 
joyous after the gray clouds and dirty weather of so many 
days ; and, Mary, come here, look at this cart full of dead 
pigs ! " And there was a cart loaded with these animals, 
looking wonderfully like live pigs, standing up stiffly all 
round the cart Then one new costume followed another— 
one variety of sleigh followed another — until the breakfast 
was very likely to have been forgotten. Emily sat down to 
make tea j mechanically she began to pour out the milk, but 
none came from the jug, and then a hearty laugh followed, 
for it was frozen as hard as a stone j the truth was, the 
servant had thawed it in the first instance, but the man had 
left it in the pantry afterwards, and, behold, the result 
Shortly afterwards, a French peasant sold them some frozen 
sausages; these, on being warmed in cooking, speedily 
proved to contain little more than water ! 

"I shall bring the sleigh round by two, Emily," said 
Major Butler; **so both of you be ready." 

Emily worked hard at her plans, and was ready for her 
new adventure. It was very amusing, this first essay ; and 
perhaps the novelty of the whole condition of the world 
without, in conjunction with the warm and sincere affection 
of Emily, did more to revive the spirits of her young friend 
than anything else would have done. 

Mary felt something of new life, as they whirled rapidly 
through such paths as had already been beaten down by 
previous traffic. She and Emily sat behind, enveloped in 
plenty of buffalo-robes, amused beyond measure at the 
various vehicles they met, — from the peasant's heavy sleigh 
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laden with cord-wood, to that of the gay lady who could 
now display her winter equipage, with its handsome furs, to 

advantnjje. 

It was not until this sleighing weather began that a new- 
comer would have surmised how many inhabitants there were 
in tiic place who could keep such horses and vehicles. But 
this sort of exercise awakens every energy in an American 
lady ; and she who would stay at home for weeks if obliged 
to walk, and regards an Englishwoman with surprise when 
she docs so with pleasure, will cast aside her disin- 
( lination for exertion the moment the sleighing season 
begins ; it is the very element in which they seem to 
live; and the little town of Richmond now looked its 
best. 

When ITarr}' brought back his sleigh safely that aflemoon, 
his young ladies did not wonder that the snow had been so 
much desired; though perhaps a few months hence they 
will not be quite so much fascinated with either sleighing 
or the cold weather. 

" Mrs Hill is waiting in the drawing-room with some 
ladies," said the servant, as Emily came in, so she imme- 
diately joined them. 

" I have brought my cousin Mrs Ellis to see you, Mrs 
Butler ; and here is her adopted child, Mrs Maxwell" 
As slic spoke they both came forward. 

** Vou must not think me unkind not to have been here 
before," said Mrs Ellis ; " I only waited for Mrs Maxwell, 
who has not been well ; but you will soon find that our two 
families are as one; and Mrs Hijl tells me that you are to 
be members of our home-circle." 

*' Oh pray, pray do," answered Emily ; and looking at 
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Mary, added — " and you w}ll consider her too as one of us^ 
will you not ? '* 

** Indeed I will/' replied Mrs Ellis with especial kind- 
ness, as she took Mary's hand; and it needed no words 
to tell the latter that she would be welcome. " But, Mrs 
Butler, if I regard Miss Stewart as one of yourselves, you 
must regard my child here as one with me." 

" You had better consent with a good grace, Mrs Butler," 
said Mrs Hill, laughing, " for my cousin Kate will just care 
for you in proportion as you care for this pet child of hers. 
I assure you I do not think so much of my six children, as 
Kate does of this wee thing whom she has adopted." And 
thus, with the perfect ease of those who knew and loved 
one another, did these friends stand round the fire as the 
daylight was fading, until Mrs Ellis exclaimed — " See, it is 
growing dusk, and Ada ought to be home." 

"But before we go," said Mrs Hill, "we want you to 
promise to come to us next Thursday evening; — and, if 
you like it, then you shall be members of our * Thursday 
evenings ' for the winter." 

** Yes, gladly, and take them on trust too, until we know 
what the mysteries are which constitute membership." 

"One word tells it all," said Mrs Maxwell — ^^ congeni- 
ality :^^ and then the warm good-byes followed, and the 
sleigh drove away. 

" Is not Mrs Maxwell beautiful ? " said Emily to her hus- 
band. 

"Beautiful indeed," he replied; "and Maxwell is greatly 
changed for the better since I saw him last, both in man- 
ner and*the expression of his countenance. He has never 
before known the happiness which home affections can 
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pivc; ami his is a nature that needed this rest, — ^but I see 
him at the door;" and Harry jumped up to welcome him, 
saying, as he brought hira into the room — "I have just 
seen your wife, so come and see mine ; times are changed 
since we were both in our bachelor quarters." 

** These times, I hope, are the best," said Emily, gdly; 
'' but will you tell me, Captain Maxwell, are you related to 
Mrs Ellis?" 

" Not in the least ; but she has been a mother to Ada ; 
and I may say to myself, also, for several years, both 
before our marriage and afterwards. I think we love her 
almost as though we were her children." 

" And are Mrs Hill and Mrs Ellis related nearly ? " 

*' Yes; Colonel Hill and Colonel Ellis married first cousins, 
when they were at the Cape, many long years ago. They 
were not in the same battalion then ; but since they have 
been, it has made it very pleasant for the ladies ; indeed, 
the kindly interest they both take in all that concerns their 
officers, either married or single, has made it exceedingly 
agreeable, and very different from anything I have ever 
before met with; yet I do not see why it should be so 
rare. But I must be off now, — we shall meet on Thursday 
evening." 

Thursday evening soon came, and wrapt in cloaks and 
furs, Emily and Mary started soon after seven for the South 
Barracks ; for it was agreed that they were to go early, and 
Major Butler would join at tea-time. It had been a very 
cold, bright day, and now the moon shone with unclouded 
beauty. The young friends walked gaily along, amused 
with the crackling of the crisp snow beneath their feet ; 
and every now and then they nearly fell as they slipped on 
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the glare-ice of some unheeded slide newly made by the 
children. 

It was the first time they had been out in the evening 
since the zero cold had set in; and, short as the walk was, it 
greatly delighted them. The snow was in its pure fresh- 
fallen white, and it sparkled like brilliants in every direction. 
But what charmed them most were the huge and often 
curiously crooked and twisted icicles pendent from the eaves 
of the roofs along both sides of the street ; constantly in- 
creasing in size as the sun melted the snow for a few hours, 
when the water congealed in its turn, as the heat lessened ; 
and by such alternations, these striking objects were pre- 
sented on a scale far larger than they had ever seen 
before. 

The pleasant walk, however, was soon at an end, and 
not the less welcome proved the warm fireside and welcome 
that awaited them within. There sat Mrs Hill alone with 
her cousin Mrs Ellis, and they were chatting as happily 
together as if they were still young and without life's cares ; 
and in their girlhood's days they had possibly never been 
more truly happy. 

" Come here, Mrs Butler, and take this warm place by 
me," said Mrs Hill ; " and you. Miss Stewart, may perhaps 
be allowed to sit in that favourite chair by Mrs Ellis until 
Ada comes back, and then you will not have a chance of 
keeping it" 

** Never mind. Miss Stewart," replied Mrs Ellis; and draw- 
ing Mary kindly to her, added, "Margaret is so proud of her 
six children, she is always laughing at me about my one 
adopted child." 

** Where are your six children, Mrs Hill? I have only 
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seen your two daughters and their two little brothers ; is 
not Miss II ill the eldest?" said Emily. 

" By no means, I hare the * honour' of being the mother 

of an oflicer in the R Corps, and also my eldest 

daughter made mc a grandmamma a year ago ; she is mth 
her husband, who is a brother officer of my son's in the 
West Indies." 

" It was quite a pleasure to me to see your two little boys 
scampering down-stairs as we came in; they put me so 
much in mind of my own brothers, who are somewhat 
older." 

*' Charlie is twelve, and Alfred ten," said Mrs Hill ; " it 
is busy work teaching them now ; and it requires all my 
energies to keep up with Charlie's requirements." 

"And do you teach them yourself?" asked Emily, with 
interest. 

"I have taught them hitherto myself, with the help of 
any masters I may have been able to secure," said Mrs 
Hill ; " of course I hare a great deal of indirect and some 
direct help from their father j but he is too busy to take any 
routine part in teaching. I tried this plan with their elder 
brother, and it succeeded perfectly; for having been thus 
well grounded in his diflferent studies, and having gained at 
home an appetite for improvement, he was able to avail 
himself of the present mode of teaching to prepare for 
competitive examination, when at thirteen we sent him to a 
good boarding-school in England. My eldest son's having 
succeeded so well in his entrance as well as in his final 
examination for his commission, has been a great satisfac- 
tion ; it has well rewarded me for all the hard work that he 
and I had had together in early days, and it has encouraged 
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me to persevere with these younger boys, until at least we 
return to England." 

Mrs Hill had not only herself trdned her boys, but had, 
with the occasional help of chance masters, also brought 
up her daughters in a way in which few young ladies are 
educated, either at expensive schools, or by governesses at 
home. Having ^m% proved that an officer's wife could keep 
her children around her in their " Wandering Home," with- 
out sacrificing their education, she was very glad to help 
others to make the same effort. 

She knew that a large majority of officers subject to 
colonial service, while they inherited the birth, the station, 
and the tastes of gentlemen, inherited, perhaps, but small 
pecuniary resources, and with great expenses had but a 
small pay. She had been and was the wife of such an 
officer j they had not married unadvisedly, but great pru- 
dence had been necessary to enable them to bring up a 
young family. 

As a young mother, she had once wept to think how 
unequal she felt to the work she desired to do, but those 
were no idle tears ; she reasoned out the task that she 
personally had to perform, and then went steadily to pre- 
pare herself for it, whilst her children were yet young, so 
that she might be well in advance of them, and thus under- 
stand how to give clear elementary instruction. She found it 
was one thing to have "acquirement" for herself, and 
quite another to be able to impart it effectively and 
systematically. But, aided by her husband, she had fought 
her way through innumerable discouragements, until she 
learned at last to define the word " Difficulty " as — " Some^ 
thing TO BE Qvercomei^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

This fnendly fireside conversation had made them forget 
the rest of the party, until Mrs Hill, hearing the clock 
strike, said, " We must now make a larger circle, for the 
rest of the party will soon be in. I must explain to you, 
Mrs Butler, that every Thursday evening Colonel Hill 
gives our children a familiar lecture in the schoolroom; 
just now it is on architecture, and it is a great pleasure to 
them all. At tea we are joined by a few of such of my 
husband's officers as are capable of enjoying our quiet 
evenings; and if you would like to be of the party regularly, 
we shall be delighted to see you. Not that I mean to con- 
fine our intercourse to these evenings; but when Major 
Butler is on duty, come in and sit with us." 

" And when I cannot walk, may I come sometimes for a 
talk ? will you take me into the schoolroom, and let me 
see you at work with your little boys ? " 

" Yes — come whenever you like, and for whatever pur- 
pose ; I know what my married daughter longs for, and has 
not ; and I would be that to you, — but now I hear them 
coming." 

The door opened, and in came the two daughters of the 
house, Marian and Georgina, together with Mrs Maxwell, 
followed by Charlie and Alfred — all full of the lecture just 
received. Mary had vacated her seat in good time, and in 
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a moment Ada was by the side of Mrs Ellis, who certainly 
never looked so happy as when that gentle girl was by her 
side. The two boys had thrown themselves down by their 
mother's feet, enjoying the bright fire and large warm 
sheepskin nigs ; truly as they lay chatting there, brimful of 
happiness, their mother might feel well repaid that she had 
not been obliged to be separated from them on the one 
hand, or ashamed of their backwardness on the other. 

" Mamma," said Charlie, ** papa says as soon as we are 
well up about Indian architecture, he will read us some of 
Southey^s poems about Indian mythology; because he says 
-poetry and architecture are all in some way or another con- 
nected with the history of nations." 

By this time all in the large room were very busy. Cold 
as it was abroad, the house was perfectly warm, so that the 
" tea-table " was wheeled off to the far end, and Marian was 
busily officiating there, whilst Georgina was selecting music 
ready for by and by. And now, others came in. Colonel 
Hill, ever kind arid genial, first joined the group at the fire; 
and then Major Butler, bringing Captain Nugent and Mr 
Woodley the Chaplain ; and at last some three or four of 
Colonel Hill's young officers, who had also earned their 
welcome as young friends. There were no servants in the 
room ; one and another would help the tea-maker ; and the 
two boys were seen everywhere on page's duty. All was 
bright and happy. There was no ceremony, — there was no 
familiarity; respect and affection to Colonel and Mrs Hill 
characterised the bearing of the whole assembly. 

After tea that evening there was to be musjc ; ^n^ several 
had prepared their parts ; for there was a harp as well a9 
piano for the young ladies and Ada, Captain Max^eU jqip- 
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ing in with his flute. In singing, the little bojrs were 
taught to take their places, so that each member of the 
fliniilv circle knew his or her work in the little concert. 

Mrs 1 1 ill's occupation for the evening seemed to lie in the 
enjoyment of the general cheerfulness and brightness of all 
ground, as she moved from place to place in the easy dis- 
charge of the more immediate duties of the lady of the house 
— a ** house and home " of which the motto throughout and 

ever was — 

** Cheerfulness, without levity ; 

Gravity, without gloom.*' 

Mary Stewart, too, looked happier than Emily had ever 
seen her ; but she neither played nor sung. 

*• Do you not care for music, Miss Stewart,*' said Captain 
Nugent, as he took a seat by her side. 

** Yes, I am very fond of it, perhaps too fond," she an- 
swered ; *' and therefore I have not trusted myself to open 
the piano since," — she hesitated, and then said, with some- 
thing of sorrow in her voice, " since I closed my own." 

It was unusual for Mary to lose her self-control; but 
there was something in that evening which had much 
affected her, and it was with difficulty she checked the tears 
that filled her eyes. Small as was this incident. Captain 
Nugent felt it strongly ; he saw that beneath all her quiet 
reserve, how much of feeling might be concealed ; he had 
observed how little she had identified herself with her 
cousins, and how different her manner was, now that she 
was with those who appreciated her. 

Somehow or other the ice of formal acquaintanceship was 
easily broken, and they fell into earnest conversation. He 
led her to speak of her own home ; and slightly as she did 
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it, it opened up new subjects in common. He spoke of his 
own in return, and of his mother, — of his tastes in reading, 
in poetry, in music; and it was very pleasant to find one 
whose mind was so cultivated, and who was also at home 
with much more than the literature of the day. 

" It is so long since I have met with any lady who really 
cares about these things," he said, " that I was beginning to 
forget that there was such a pleasure as conversation, until 
Major and Mrs Butler returned. Surely, Miss Stewart, you 
must have come into a very new world ? " 

" Very new," she replied ; " but to-night is a new world to 
me, in another sense, — ^ new world of enjoyment which I 
did not hope to find abroad ; and yet I can fancy that where 
there is congeniality of sentiment and taste, the very fact of 
being strangers in a strange land will lead to a closer in- 
timacy than at home ; but hark. Captain Nugent, they are 
calling for you;" and as he went to sing, he thought he 
would rather have stayed to talk. 

And thus the evening passed; but before the servants 
entered for family prayer, all joined in two or three favourite 
hymns, which left the mind more fully in unison for the 
short service that followed. Mr Woodley being there con- 
ducted it, reading a chapter in the Bible, and oflfering a 
simple prayer. 

He was a young man amongst young men ; and it was 
easy to detect, in the petitions he offered, that he under- 
stood the difficulties of a life of faith, when that life had to 
be led amidst the varied temptations of the stirring, busy 
world without and those of the world within. Is was this 
very thing that made him of far greater use than he could 
possibly have been without such clear apprehension, even 
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wiih a far longer general experience in mere proressional 

routine. 

Captain Nugent walked back with the Butlers, and he 
soon found that they were familiar enough with such even- 
ings, but that they had not hoped to meet with them away 
from their own dear Buckland folks. Not thus was it with 
Arthur Nugent ; he had never passed such a one in Eng- 
land, or out of it. With ordinary social meetings, with 
entertainments of all descriptions, he was familiar in every 
form. There was no amusement, in-doors or out, that he 
had not seen in the gatherings at his mother's house, and 
wherever else he had been. But of evenings like these he 
knew nothing, — evenings in which they who knew what life 
is, and what the young really need, laid themselves out as a 
part of their life's work, — and a very dear part too, — to pro- 
vide such interests and such recreations as send those who 
participate in them back to their duties, refreshed in spirits 
and elevated in tastes. 

Colonel and Mrs Hill, as parents, had studied their chil- 
dren's best happiness ; and what they had thus found had 
been blessed by God for their own family. They were ever 
ready to communicate to others who sought their counsel; 
they knew, as they alone know who are familiar with army 
life, what the peculiarities are of the snares and temptations 
that generally beset those that enter it. With few or no re- 
sources beyond what the mess-room affords, or what maybe 
found in their own quarters, how few have the courage to 
follow steadily anything like a plan for self-improvement; 
even such as owns no higher object than a more extended 
professional career ! Everything invites to a desultory life of 
excitement or idleness ; and the first of these being indulged, 
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to a certainty produces the last. The morning hours, not 
occupied by the calls of the orderly-book, being left unem- 
ployed, are often worse than wasted ; and the evening hours 
have rarely interests of a happier character. If social circles 
are open, almost invariably the evenings are passed in 
dancing or playing at games; and too often the young 
officer feels that he is conferring, not accepting, a favour 
when he joins such assemblies ! 

Such observations as these had led Mrs Hill fully to enter 
into her husband's wishes, and to feel the subject even more 
strongly than he did ; for she felt as a woman, as a mother, 
and her heart ached to see the piteous waste of life and 
happiness that surrounded her. She felt still more strongly 
as a Christian ; but it was in no direct form that she could 
give vent to the desires that warmed her heart for the best, 
the lasting happiness of the young officers that were ever 
coming within her reach. 

They, however, who would turn away from direct religion, 
might yet be won by the exhibition of its fruits ; and if she 
could evidence her interest by opening her house to them, 
something of a common ground might be made. She was 
not sanguine enough to suppose that any impression would 
be made on the mass; but where or when is the "mass" 
ever so wrought uj)on? Nevertheless, she did watch for 
every opportunity of gaining over the few out of the many, 
and influencing them to self-improvement, mental and moral. 

She had therefore arranged evenings in the week, when 
those who had learned to respect and trust her, might come 
in and freely join in this more extended home circle. On 
Sunday evening, also, such as had learned to value the con- 
versation and the reading of the sacred evening, were m9.de 
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fully welcome ; and such as had not dined at mess would 
find a substantial tea prepared for them. 

It must not be forgotten that Mrs Hill had daughters, 
and that such a line of conduct would appear to be far more 
difficult for her than for her cousin Mrs Ellis ; but Mrs Hill 
had educated her daughters herself, and she could trust them 
thoroughly. It was to her a yet imperfectly-solved social 
problem, how best to meet the difficulty of freely admitting 
gentlemen to her house without the hazard of doing more 
harm than good. Still, whatever might be the difficulties 
of receiving, she felt that to exile the sons of other mothers 
from her house was to exile her own sons when it should be 
their turn to £[0 abroad. 

She had trained her daughters not to think of marriage as 
the end and object of life ; she really believed that a woman 
was f^ir happier single, than married in the way that a great 
many do marry ; and she had tried to educate them for any 
position to which it might please God to call them. It was 
unimportant to her that idle people talked about her or her 
children, since she took exceedingly good care that no one 
should ever have any ground to speak evil of her ; and one 
thing was manifest throughout her husband's regiment, that 
there was not an officer in it that would speak of her 
daughters with less than the same respect that they would 
of their own sisters. 

Hitherto, nothing had occurred of a painful character by 
admission, in this guarded manner, to the drawing-room of 
Colonel and Mrs Hill ; whilst many a young officer had had 
reason to count their friendships as the commencement of 
a higher career in this worid ; and some associated their 
names with even still higher and more lasting good. 
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Arthur Nugent was one who had had secret longings for 
something of this sort ; as far at least as the pleasant com- 
munion with others who had minds and hearts, and where 
the refinements of society existed untrammelled by unmean- 
ing ceremony and unspoiled by display. His own home had 
not given it to him ; he was the only son of a stately and now 
widowed mother, who had married solely from motives of 
ambition and had been disappointed. She was the daughter 
of a baron and an heiress ; and she had married the heir- 
presumptive of an earldom, on account of that prospect. The 
act had not long been completed, when most unexpectedly 
a son was born to the elderly countess, and Mrs Nugent 
found that she had made a mistake. 

She could not possibly love her husband, for he was weak 
and vacillating; and, saving in the sporting world, could 
never be named with respect. If Mrs Nugent could have 
loved at all, she must have married one whom she could 
have admired, and who would have admired her ; both of 
which, in this case, were out of question. Upon her son, 
then, centred all the affection she had to give; but this never 
for a moment drew her out of herself or her ambition. She 
loved him as the vehicle of all that would gratify her own 
desires. He must have no will, no purpose, apart from her 
own j and she educated him accordingly. 

The material was very promising ; for, with fine abilities 
and warm aflfectionsi he had never had an independent will, 
or any strong individual end or purpose. The mother and 
son therefore never came into collision ; it was her pleasure 
to please him, and she had never needlessly thwarted or 
tyrannised over him, either as a boy or as a young man. He 
was educated at Harrow, and had entered the A Regi- 
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mcnt because she wished him to go abroad ; but after he 
had seen scr\'icc, she intended him to enter the Guards, and 
so have him in England, unless there were a war ; and then 
— only son as he was — for worlds she would not have kept 
him from the field. 

The result of all this had been that Arthur Nugenfs 
character was one that inspired warm afifection and perfect 
trust ; for she had taught him to be true in thought, word, and 
deed, but he wanted a purpose in life ; and he was without 
decision of character. 

Divided as the world is into two classes'— those who lead 
and those who follow, — those who influence, or those who 
arc influenced, — those who overcome, or those who are 
overcome, — he would inevitably belong to the class who 
yieKl, whenever the pressure became sufficiently strong to 
produce a want of confidence in his Own judgment His 
mother herself had seen this want of self-reliance ; but, as 
yet, she calculated upon keeping alive her own supreme 
influence by a constant correspondence; and she knew that, 
while that supremacy was maintained, she could thus guide 
him, even at that distance. 

She relied not so much oli his weakness as upon a strong 
feeling of loyalty towards herself, which had always charac- 
terised his love for her. She had trained him to this, and it 
had proved her strongest hold upon him ; he felt as if his 
honour was involved in carrying out her every plan ; and, 
hitlierto, no son could have better fulfilled a parent's wish. 
But she had taken a false ground in having thus made her 
will, not God's, the ruling motive of his every action j in the 
substitution of loyalty and love to herself, instead of to the 
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never-changing law of God, and the right that God alone 
has to the allegiance of every human soul. 

Brought up under such an influence, it was not strange 
that Arthur Nugent awoke to a new consciousness under his 
present circumstances ; and from the Thursday evening that 
has been now slightly sketched, he dated a new era in his 
existence. From that evening, also, commenced an inter- 
course which coloured his whole future life, for it led to a 
warm and brotherly friendship with Mr Woodley, whose 
position gave him every opportunity of cultivating it. 

This chaplain was one who never contradicted out of the 
pulpit what he said in it ; and never, in his most unguarded 
hour, could the irreligious man brand him with the charge 
of mere professional religion. He was not only devoted to 
the soldiers in the hospital and the class-room, but he be 
lieved that the officers had souls as well as the men ; and 
he did not forget that his Saviour's work was also his, in 
seeking^ as well as trying to save, such as are lost. 

Neither did be confine himself to direct religious studies — 
he cultivated his mind as well as his soul, as one who held 
himself responsible for every " talent " committed to him. 
Such was the man whom Arthur Nugent now called his 
friend« 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Unhkr these pleasant circumstances weeks flew by, and the 
members of the circle, of which Colonel and Mrs Hill might, 
conjointly, be called the centre, became more and more 
interested in one another. Emily had out-of-door duties as 
well as those of home, for she had become a diligent visitor 
amongst the poor, and Mary gladly shared these labours of 
lo\c. The former would have liked to have concerned her- 
self with the soldiers* wives and children, but Major Butler 
knew that tliat would be impossible, for Mrs Burke was one 
with whom Emily could not work; and she would have 
resented, as an interference, any general plans of usefulness 
that Emily would readily have commenced. She therefore 
gave herself up to care for the poor of the place — a large 
part of whom were " Les Habitans,'' or French Canadians; 
and she felt flir more at home when she was again in com- 
munication with those who needed her, amongst the suffer- 
ing and the destitute. 

rieasiint as had been Mary's long protracted visit, she felt 
the time had come when she must return to her aunt 

" Let us have one more Thursday evening, and then you 
shall go," said Emily ; " but mind, you must come to us 
every week on that day ; we shall take you with us ; you 
shall sleep here, and this will keep up the intercourse, that 
has been so very grateful to me." 
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" Then, what has it been to me, dear Emily ? Ah, you 
can never, never know all you have been — all you aie to 
me. Did not that poor child prophesy truly, that God 
would surely care for me ! " 

So she stayed that Thursday eVening, and thought that 
there had never been such a hat)py one ; but Ada Maxwell 
was not strong, and neither shfe nor her husband were there; 
and another voice Was watited amongst the singers ; it then 
seemed to Mary as if she could once again join, and then it 
was that they all discovered that there was no lady's voice 
there to be compared with that one — so full, so soft, and yet 
so powerful. The party was altogether smaller than usual, 
and the ice once broken, she sang without restraint ; they 
made her sing alone ; and as she sat playing her own ac- 
companiment without notes, forgetful of everything but the 
words she gave forth, it seemed to some who looked upon 
her, that she was one to loVe as few could be loved ; and 
never till then had her whole countenance resumed the 
happy expression of other days — that which it had habi- 
tually worn when she was her father's darling in her own 
loved home. Mrs Hill's eyes had filled with tears, as 
gazing on that youthful mourner, she thought of her own 
young daughters, and what would be their sufferings were 
the lots exchanged. 

It was a very cold and dreary afternoon when Mary 
returned to the North Barracks ; no one was at home to 
welcome her, — and so she thankfully secured herself in her 
own room. Months seemed to have passed since she had 
left it, and she felt that her sky had brightened in the mean- 
time more than she could have conceived it possible. Her 
heart still mourned her father, but it was no low^^i^ c^t^ \.\\a'^^ 
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cherished graves that her memory most delighted to 
dwell. 

A little incident had strangely helped her to take a 
brighter view. One day she had opened a locket containing 
the likeness of her father when yet a young man ; he had 
given it originally to her mother; and the other side con- 
tained a lock of his dark brown hair. She thought as she 
dwelt upon it — " Fresh as the day it was growing on his 
brow, it was once part of himself, and now it has no more 
to do with his real being than the gold of the locket itselE** 
This thought led to another : " Then it is not thus with all 
that lies in that dear grave ? * //^ is fwt there, but risen ; ' oh, 
then let me think of the spirit that has flown hence, not of 
the dust that rests below ; this lock of hair I can cherish 
still, — it shall represent the whole body ; — but he is with 
Christ, which is far better." 

It was thus she now thought of those she had loved and 
were gone ; and she felt deeply thankful that God had so 
wonderfully raised up for her those who truly loved her, just 
when she had become but too conscious that the only aunt 
she had in the world was perfectly indififerent to her, and that 
the character of that aunt she could neither trust nor love. 

Mary had just finished arranging her room when Caroline 
entered it, saying — " O Mary dear, I am so glad you are 
back; I have wanted you so badly; and I have so much 
to say. First, only think, John is engaged to a Canadian 
girl with a thousand a-year ; we won't say much about her- 
self, for she *s * faster ' than we are a great deal; but mamma 
is greatly pleased, and so am I; because you know, my 
poor, dear Mary, I could not bear to think that it was only 
that you should marry him mamma ever asked you here." 
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" Caroline, you must not talk so of your mother ; it is 
really wicked," and poor Mary tried to disbelieve what she 
had heard — it was too dreadful. 

" Well, never mind, for it is all over now ; — and, O Mary, 
I half wish I had never known you ; for I cannot see you 
so good, and not feel miserable/' Then, hiding her face in 
Mar3r's lap, she said — 

" Mary, I want to tell you something. I am very 
wretched ; only, promise not to tell a living creature." 

" No, dear Caroline, I cannot do that; if I can help you 
with my advice or sympathy I will, but you must trust me ; 
I never will make a promise in the dark." 

" Then I dare not tell you, and I must go on ; — but you 
would help me if you only knew how miserable I am." 

" I can only say again, trust me, Caroline, and I will do 
what I think best for you." But the first bell rang, and 
they had to dress. 

"Do not forget it is Friday night," said Caroline; "we 
shall have plenty of people coming in after mess." 

It was not a warm greeting that Mary had from her aunt 
and Julia, for now they had no object in making Mary at 
home ; and a wretched conviction of the truth of Caroline's 
communication forced itself upon Mary's own mind; 
especially as the marriage was the one theme of conversa- 
tion ; not that the young lady was spoken of, but only the 
thousand a-year. 

A large party gathered in the evening, principally of the 

officers of the A Regiment, and the ladies of their 

families ; — some married, some single. Amongst the rest 
were Captain and Mrs Hodge, — Mr (not Mrs) Ross, — 
others that Mary knew slightly, and some she had never 
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seen before. There was a card table for the elderly people, 
— and (lancing for those who were young, or those who still 
wished to be thought so. Caroline took her seat at the 
]jiano, and soon the room was in a whirl with those who 
were spinning round the room with no measured velocity. 
Quadrilles were banished, by common consent, as "slow" 
and insipid. Dances, well deserving their name as "fast," 
were alone chosen by ladies as well as gentlemen; and 
could the former have heard themselves spoken of by the 
latter, they would have discovered the same adjective applied 
to themselves as well as to the dances. 

Mary alone, of the whole company, was disengaged ; there 
never was a time when her womanly feelings were not an- 
noyed by this class of dancing ; but she had not entered at 
all into those amusements since the illness of her father, and 
subsequently to that event her own heart would have formed 
a barrier between herself and indulgence in any gaiety, even 
hail not higher motives rendered it impossible. 

She would gladly have absented herself from the room, 
but she could not have done so without deeply offending 
her aunt ; and therefore she determined to remain and take 
uj) her own ground, though remaining below Declining all 
invitations to dance, she took up her embroidery, found a 
scat where, unnoticed, she could amuse herself with her 
work, and a book that was near her. From time to time she 
sat down by one and another who were resting between the 
dances, but was very glad to go back to her retreat. 

She was sitting there when Captain Nugent entered for 
the first time ; he immediately joined her — and had so much 
more in common with her now, that it seemed quite natural 
to remain talking to her, until Mrs Burke caught sight of 
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him, and coming up, said — ** Oh, I am glad to see you, 
Captain Nugent j you are just in time to dance with Julia, 
who has had her turn at the piano ; and; Mary, my dear, be 
so good as to take your cousin's place, as I am glad to hear 
that you played and sung last night at Mrs Hill's." 

" I am sure you will excuse me, Aunt Julia, but I cannot 
play this evening." 

Mary said this with a gentle decision that her aunt could 
not touch ; so turning to Captain Nugent, she took his arm, 
saying, " If Miss Stewart is determined to remain here, that 
is no reason why she should detain you ; " and in another 
minute Mrs Burke had seated herself at the piano, and Julia 
was whirled away by Captain Nugent. 

Mary felt the burning blush of anger rise to her cheek 
from her aunt's unfeeling speech. Was it not enough that 
she was motherless ; but must she endure something that 
sounded to her very much like insult from the relation who 
had asked her to make a home in her house ? She had, 
however, this comfort, — she felt assured that her character 
for delicacy could not be injured in the estimation of one 
who was too truly a gentleman to receive the impression 
intended to be given. 

Her first impulse was to go to her own room, but a 
moment's thought told her that she had better overcome 
her feelings, and act as if she had not felt the intended 
sting. So she sat in her corner, watching the dancers, and 
busy with her own observations. She especially remarked 
Mrs Hodge, who was the most graceful woman in the room, 
engaging the attention of a Major Bragg, whom Mary had 
not seen before at her uncle's house. He was very tall and 
handsome, but his expression of countenance and manner 
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were most repulsive to her ; and instinctively she felt tbat 
she was already prejudiced against him. After dancing 
there were games — games she had never seen played; and 
they sccmcil to her just so much child's play. 

Again Captain Nugent sought her side, and without the 
slightest allusion to what had passed, resumed his conver- 
sation, saying, " I am so sorry that you were asked to play; 
I saw it was painful to you to refuse, and will you pardon 
me if I say I thought it might have served you had you 
pleaded your mourning dress ? '* 

He spoke so respectfully that Mary felt it was the voice 
of a friend, so she answered, saying, " That was not tfu 
reason ; if it were a year hence I would do the same." 

"And may I ask why?" 

" Because it would not have been sincere in me to have 
contributed to this evening's amusement. I do not like the 
spirit in which it is conducted, and I do not think it right 
or honest to seem as if I did." 

"And do you then think that dancing is wrong?** 

" Certainly not in itself; its use is as a pleasant, healthful 
recreation for children, and an excellent in-door exercise in 
bad weather ; but dancing like this seems to me the abuse^ 
not the use of it, and so feeling I cannot join ; but I see my 
cousin is looking for me ; " and so saying she left her seat, 
for she would not again subject herself to hpr aunt's obser- 
vations. Yet she had §aid enough to make Captain Nugent 
fpel that her conduct was regulated by a fixed principle, of 
which he knew but too little. It had interested him to hear 
Mr Woodley converse ; he had felt that the whole tone of 
Mrs Hill's circle was an elevated one; he had enjoyed the 
Thursday evenings more than he had any others, but he had 
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never thought that a young lady alone could have stood 
aloof from the spirit of such an evening as that was, on 
the ground of a principle which no one there could under- 
stand or appreciate ; and it made him think as he never had 
done before. 

When Mary had gone that night to her room^ Caroline 
came as usual to kiss her, but she was quite unlike herself; 
there was no rattling nonsense, no incessant laughing and 
talking ; so, when the former looked kindly and inquiringly 
^t her, the poor girl almost threw herself into her cousin's 
arms, saying, "Oh, I am too miserable, Maryj only say that 
you will not betray me^ and I will tell you alL" 

"Dear Caroline, I will promise you not to betray you i 
but, again, you must not ask me to promise in the dark to 
act in any particular manner; I will do everything I can for 
you." 

Caroline broke away from her cousin, sapng in gr^at 
wretchedness, " Then I must bear all alone," and she in- 
stantly left the room. 

The life Mary now had to lead was a far more painful 
one than in earlier days of the visit ; then, her aunt and 
Julia had had a motive for seeming to be kind ; but now 
they were thwarted by her. It was true that Captain Burke 
was engaged to a so-called young lady with three times the 
money that Maiy had ; but the connection was most objec- 
tionable, and it was in reality a great vexation to his mother, 
though she pretended to the contrary. She had soon dis- 
covered that she had no power over Mary ; and she had 
discrimination enough to see that it would be impossible to 
lead or force her to do anything that was contrary to her 
own principles. Yes, even Mrs Burke could not flatter 
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herself that her gay frivolous son was one who could srer 
gain even the esteem of Mary Stewart. 

As if this were not enough, she could not hide from her- 
self that Captain Nugent's attention had decreased, instead 
of increasing, since Major and Mrs Butler had arrived ; but 
it was not until that Friday evening that the thought had 
ever crossed her, that Julia had anything to fear from her 
cousin. 

Neither was, or had there been, anything in Captain 
Nugent's manner to warrant the slightest supposition that 
he thought of either lady, save as he might of any others 
with whom he was frequently thrown. But Mrs Burke never 
thought that she was betraying the delicacy of her own sex, 
as well as that of her own child, by anticipating such an 
event, and by making it a subject of conversation with a 
daughter whose guardian she should have been. 

After her most ungracious remark to Mary in Captain 
Nugent*s presence, it became imperative with her niece to 
maintain such a quiet tone of reserve in her manner, both to 
her aunt and Julia, as to render it simply all but impossible 
for them to intrude any disagreeable remarks upon her. It 
might well be thought that mere ordinary good-breeding and 
lady- like feeling would have formed a suiSicient barrier to 
protect a guest in the house of a relative ; but no conven- 
tional barrier is proof against thwarted passions, — and Mrs 
Burke's were now being thoroughly thwarted. 

There was the greatest difficulty in Mary's maintaining her 
own rightful position, just because she was amongst near re- 
lations j and there is naturally more ease amongst the ladies 
of a family than amongst the gentlemen. If the latter are 
uncongenial, they keep apart ; they only meet occasionally, 
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and they are cautious about saying rude things to one 
another: but if there is not a common bond of union amongst 
the lady members, either of love, or of even a sense of 
common womanly propriety, a fearful amount of tyranny 
may be practised by those who rule over those who are ruled. 
The tongue is a weapon containing deadly poison, and the 
more delicate the nature, the more severely it may thus be 
outraged; and even when the direct wound may not be 
given, there are a hundred indirect modes of torture within 
reach that can be inflicted upon the victim, who is from 
circumstances powerless in defence. 

Such now was the life of Mary Stewart within the house 
that was called her home. Such the discipline under 
which the strength of her principle was to be at once tested 
and increased : and well it was for her that she looked 
neither to the right hand or the left, but depended entirely 
upon God for all of wisdom and guidance that He had 
promised to give. Difficulties met her at every step, not 
only within but without ; she did not wish to seclude her- 
self, and was therefore willing to cultivate, if possible, a 
kindly feeling with the lady that was now most intimate 
at her aunt's, for Mrs Hodge had become a frequent visitor 
there, and Julia was constantly her companion in her own 
house. 

With this feeling, she went one morning to call upon Mrs 
Hodge, taking with her the pattern of some embroidery the 
other had admired, intending to shew her how it was to be 
worked j it was just an excuse for shewing a small attention, 
and to stay rather longer than for a mere morning visit. 
Whilst in the passage, and before the door was opened, much 
laughing and talking was heard ; it soon appeared that Julia 
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was there, also the same Major Bragg whom she had first 
observed dancing with Mrs Hodge, and who was now con- 
stantly to be seen sleighing with her. Maiy was announced, 
and the laughing and voices ceased. 

<* I am so very glad to see you, Miss Stewart,*' said Mss 
Hodge ; but she scarcely looked so. Then there was some 
talk about the weather and a few other little nothings, by 
which time Mary felt that she was interrupting the trio. 
She tried to talk of the work that Mrs Hodge had wished so 
much to learn ; but upon the mention of anything threaten- 
ing to detain the latter, Major Bragg, who had risen and was 
standing at the window, said, rather coolly, — " Mrs Hodge, 
you ordered the sleigh, it will be round in five minutes." 
Mary instantly rose, and Mrs Hodge, slightly colouring, 
apologised to her, while she in nowise checked the imper- 
tinent intrusion. 

She was glad to escape, and only too glad to find Major 
Butler's sleigh entering the barracks, when she was made 
prize of by Emily. Oh what a relief was that drive ! it 
seemed to Mary as if she was again breathing a purer atmo- 
sphere; and when she contrasted the perfect happiness 
which Emily and her husband enjoyed in that dearest and 
highest companionship of wedded love, she asked herself 
whether it could indeed be the same bond which nominally 
united Captain and Mrs Hodge together; but had she known 
both ladies in " the spring-time " of womanhood, perhaps 
she would have ceased to wonder that there should be a 
contrast in " the reaping-time " of Clara Vivian and Emily 
Murray. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Day after day passed, and Mary observed with growing 
anxiety the change that was evident in Caroline's spirits ; 
she wondered that her mother did not observe it ; but the 
poor girl kept out of the way, and complained of cold and 
headaches. One evening she begged to be left behind with 
Mary, when the rest of her family were going out to a large 
party, and consent was willingly accorded. As soon as they 
were gone, Mary drew her chair to the fire, and calling 
Caroline kindly to her, said aflfectionately, " Now Lina" (a 
pet name she had given her), "let us enjoy ourselves, and 
I do not envy any one who has to go out to-night" 
Caroline sat down close by her cousin, but unable to bear 
up any longer, burst into tears, saying, "Enjoyment, Mary ! 
there is none for me j I am most miserable ; yes, I will tell 
you all — I must trust you, for I have no one else." 

Mary had hitherto shrunk from a confidence that seemed 
to involve so much of mystery, and she would willingly have 
escaped it now; but there was such bitter misery in the tone, 
that she felt she dared not turn away from one who seemed 
so much to need her. 

" Dear CaroHne, tell me what is thus distressing you ; if 
I can help you, I will ; and, if not, you are sure of my sym- 
pathy." 

"Ah no, Mary, you can never sympathise vfitk xjaft.\ 
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there is deceit, there is shame, in what I have to tell 
you ; and since I have known you, I feel all has been 
so wrong." 

Mary did not answer — what could she say ? — and Caro- 
line went on, — " It is a terrible tale to tell of myself, but it 
began some little time ago, when he first came into papa's 
regiment." 

" When who came in, dear?" 

" Oh, I forgot you did not know — why, Major Bragg — I 
dread to speak his name. Well, he often saw me alone, 
and he soon began to tell me what no other had ever 
said ; I am not used to kindness at home ; I felt it was 
delightful to have some one that cared for me; and I 
did so believe him. Then he used to see that mamma 
only cared for Julia, and he told me that* he pitied me, and 
that he loved me." 

"Did he ask you to be his wife, Caroline?" 

" No, not exactly ; but he would say he hoped to be able 
to marry, though just now he could not j and he made me 
understand that he would speak to papa when he could, but 
without exactly saying so ; and, that he did not pay me 
attention before the others, for fear of bringing me into 
trouble. Afterwards he was stationed at Marieville, and 
then the worst began, for he made me promise to correspond 
with him ; and then, by the contrivances he arranged, I 
could, by deceiving them at home, and through his servant, 
both receive and send letters. This I did for months until 
you were at the Butlers : then he came over here and saw 
Mrs Hodge." 

*' And what could that have to do with you ? " said Mary, 
almost bewildered with what she had heard. 
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"I do not know, only I felt there was a change, and 
that at that time and ever since he has said nothing to 
me ; and my last letter has never even been answered ; 
there is something in his manner to..me that tells me he 
has ceased to care about me, and he pays every attention 
now to Mrs Hodge ; O Mary ! do you wonder that I am 
miserable ! and what — what can I do I" She put her 
head down and wept bitterly. 

" It is a terrible story indeed, Caroline ; there is one thing 
plain enough, as the first step to be taken, — enclose the 
letters you have received, and just write in the envelope, 
* Please at once to return mine. ' '* 

" And do you really think he has ceased to love me, 
and that he does not mean at all to think more about 
me?" 

" I think he has never loved you, Caroline, and that he 
is utterly unworthy of your affection ; no one worthy of the 
name of ' gentleman,' who truly loved, would ever lead the 
woman he would make his wife into the path of intrigue 
and deceit ; and oh, Caroline, surely you cannot love him 
now ? " 

" I do not want to love him — I want to hate him ; but if 
you knew how dreadful it is to live in the world with no one 
who cares for you, it would not be so strange to you that it 
is hard- to give up the real hope that I had ; but I will do 
anything you tell me. Ah, Mary, if you had always been 
here, what a different thing it would have been ! '* 

The tea still stood untouched on the table, for Mary 
heeded nothing but the painful subject on hand; at last 
she said, '* Caroline, when can those letters be returned ? 
the sooner it is done the better." 
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" They cculd go very early m the morning ! there 's a 
large Official lying now on papa*8 table directed to him; 
and I know it is to go to Les Sablons, as he went yesterday, 
and I can send that packet, — for I know too well how to 
manage that servant who will take it" 

"Go then and fetch them." 

Caroline obeyed ; and when Mary was left alone for the 
first time, burning tears rolled down her cheeks ; unused as 
she had been to anything but parental love, could she 
see this poor victim of her own imprudence, without draw- 
ing a contrast between her own education and that of her 
cousin ? 

At that moment the door opened, and unannounced. 
Captain Nugent came in with some papers for which lus 
Colonel had asked him. 

Mary rose ; he saw her troubljsd face, and it was the first 
time he had ever seen her thus : he now believed it arose 
from some unkindness of her aunt Mary regained her 
self-command first, and said, " Captain Nugent, my uncle 
and aunt are dining out to-night" 

" And you — you are in trouble. Miss Stewart ? " 

It was hard to answer truth fiilly, but she added, quickly, 
" We are all in trouble sometimes j " and as she continued to 
stand, he had no excuse for remaining ; but he had never 
left her so reluctantly, for those tears had touched him ; she 
did not look like one who wept at trifles. 

She was so glad when he was gone, for in another minute 
Caroline returned with the hateful letters. " You may read 
them, Mary, and tell me could I doubt he loved me." 

She thought she might judge more clearly if she knew the 
tone he had taken, so she opened one and read it — she 
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could not read a second ; she saw no trace of respectful 
aflfection. "Caroline," she said, "they are not signed." 
" No ; he said he should not, for I should know they were 
his/' The poor girl then fastened them all up with a 
trembling hand and a burning pheek. 

Truly the unhappy woman who once leaves the path of 
truth, and trusts herself to one who has tempted her to 
deceive others for his sake, " is spwing the wind," only " to 
reap the whirlwind." 

The answer to that packet might have been received 
the following day ; it did not co|ne,-t-nor the next, — nor 
the next. Suspense became fearful, until she exclaimed 
to Mary, " It is all right ; he will bring them on Friday ; he 
is coming to the sleighing party, apd will stay over the 
evening j then he will give thpm to me," — and the miserable 
girl breathed again. But, when Thursday came, and Mary 
was going as usual to Emily, for the evening they loved so 
well at Mrs Hill's, Carolipe's hpait sank within her. " O 
Mary ! I cannot bear to lose sight of you ; I feel as if I 
had no protection from myself when you are not near 
me." She said this a^ she \i^atched Mary dress for her 
walk. 

" Then I will not go." 

" Do you mean to say you will stay for such a poor 
wretch as I am, Mary ? you are like no one else." 

Mary wrote a line of excuse ) it was received when they 
were waiting for her ; and on that evening her place looked 
so vacant, her voice was so much missed, that could she 
have known it, she might have felt more than repaid for her 
self-denial. 

Captain Nugent was there; and as he looked round vat 
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those young married women, and contrasted their entire 
bearing with that of those of the same age whom he met 
at the parties of Mrs Burke, he wondered how any man 
could clioosc a wife who seemed to be united to her husband 
only by name. 

Mr Woodley was by his side as these thoughts passed 
through his mind, and he gave them utterance. 

" Then you would not like your wife or your sister to be 
found in those ranks ? " replied the Chaplain. 

** Certainly not. I never once supposed that the woman 
who has those tastes was formed to make home happy.** 

"And yet you join them? *' 

" Oh, it is a different thing with gentlemen ; but do you 
think that I am wrong?" 

" I once," replied Mr Woodley, " did just as you are 
now doing ; I had not taken, or thought of taking, order? 
then." 

" What changed you so much ? " 

" The tale is soon told. One summer's day I joined a 
large gay pic-nic ; it was held in the park of a nobleman, 
who allowed the housekeeper to give one large room to any 
gentleman's party visiting the place. We were to spend the 
afternoon as such afternoons are generally spent, and have 
a dance after tea. No serious thought had passed through 
my mind, when it was told us that the mausoleum below 
was a thing to be seen ; and we went down, just as we 
should have gone into the music-room. 

" I stood alone in one corner — I looked around — there 
were coffins of all sizes, and in all conditions. Some I saw 
where the external casing was mouldering away. Some 
had the coronets, still pointing them out as the heads 
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of the house. There were coffins of babies, — there were 
coffins of brides, — there were coffins of the strong man cut 
oflf in his strength ; — and all — all told the same tale. There 
was the faded tinsel,^--there the moth-eaten velvet,— there 
the proud scutcheon, with armorial bearings of an ancient 
race ; and on one of these that still had the freshness of 
a yet undimmed brightness, the rays of the evening sun 
poured in; — but it would soon be dark, — wc should be 
above dancing; and they — where — where were they who 
had once been the owners of that mansion? Where 1 for 
I knew they were not in that cold damp place ; and I again 
said — where ? 

" We ascended to the hall, — there was the same busy hum 
around me as before, and then there was a merry dance, 
and I danced because I could not help it : — ^but I had only 
one thought in my mind, — the death-scene below ! I never 
slept that night : strange as it may seem, I never till then 
had realised that I must die ; and then I said to myself — 
* After death the judgment ! ' 

" From that time I felt it was insanity to put the world 
first and God second ; to have the stamp of eternity put 
upon misery was too terrible ; and the words rang in my 
ear j ' How shall I escape if I neglect so great salvation ? ' 
Love finished what fear began ; and now, I hold life only 
in stewardship to Him who gave it. Therefore it is that I 
avoid trifling with so great a gift.'* 

With this conversation still fresh in his mind. Captain 
Nugent had to join the sleighing-party to assemble at the 
mess-room. These parties are peculiar in their construc- 
tion, and Mary Stewart therefore declined the invitation to 
make one of the number. The party was given, b^ " 0:s& 
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A Regiment," to the ladies — including those of the 



place as well as of the families of the officers. Mrs Buike 
was the lady chaperon of the party; the rest were principally 
young ladies without mammas, or young married ladies 
escorted by other than their husbands. In this case Mrs 
Burke had arranged that Captain Nugent should drive 
Julia; and Major Bragg took care that he would drive 
Mrs Hodge. Mary would fain that Caroline had not 
gone, but the latter was all anxiety to join, hoping that 
she might receive, in some way or other, notice about her 
letters. 

" Poor girl," said Mary, as she watched the gay cavalcade 
drive out of the barrack-gate, " and this is a party of plea- 
sure ! " She stood admiring the horses with their gay 
jingling bells arranged in a variety of ways, and the bright 
colours of the buffalo robes, lined as they were with crim- 
son, until the last sound of the last bells reached her ; and 
then she turned away to many a duty that waited for her. 

One hour she spent with Mrs Ross, whose careworn face 
had for some time attracted her attention. She had to live 
in barracks, and though circumstances had admitted of 
their having extra accommodation, yet they were cramped 
in the extreme. When Mary entered, she found Mrs Ross 
nursing a heavy child, who was ill, and two others were 
rioting about the narrow passage. 

" You yourself look ill, Mrs Ross ; I feared you were not 
well, as you did not go with this sleighing excursion ; and I 
have not seen you at my aunt's parties." 

« I am ill and worn out, Miss Stewart ! look at these 
three children, — ^and I have but one maid-servant." 

" Has your nurse left you, then ? " said Mary. 
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"Yes; she has married a soldier, and wages are so 
dreadfully high here, I cannot afford another." 

" Let me nurse the baby for you, Mrs Ross ; and I will 
come in often if you will let me ; perhaps I might help you 
a little ; " so Mary took the child and began soothing it to 
sleep. Poor Mrs Ross, — it was the first act of kindness 
she had received for so long a time that she was overcome, 
and burst into tears. 

" Dear Miss Stewart, you are so good, — oh, why did I 
ever marry I why did my mother let me ! " 

Mary could not answer ; she did not know what to say. 
And the same question might be asked, every day in the 
week, of that large class of which Mrs Ross was but one. 

She had not always been the forlorn neglected young 
woman she was now. A very few years ago, and you 
might have seen a fair girl by the side of her mother, as 
the carriage stood in the Phoenix Park, watching a review, 
where her father commanded one of the regiments on the 
ground.' And there was then also a handsome young 
officer, who occasionally rode up to the carriage, and 
talked as one who had a right to linger there. Then they 
talked of love and of marriage ; but they never asked on 
what they were to marry ; and when papas and mammas 
did ask, and did fear, and did protest, why all was over- 
ruled, — because through life they both had been spoiled 
girl and spoiled boy. As, therefore, they wished to marry, 
they were allowed to do so ; and the bride certainly looked 
very pretty and graceful in her white veil and orange 
wreath. 

When they thus entered on their first home they had an 
income of ;^3oo, but with the habits of ;;^iooo a year \ 
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neither of them had any power of mind or of will ; neither 
knew how not to spend ; neither cared at first to deny the 
other anything : but, by and by, the poor wife found out 
that it was he who must have what he wanted, even if she 
went without. 

As poverty became deeper and deeper, and debts in- 
creased, the handsome, good-natured officer, became the 
selfish irritable husband. He avoided his miserable home ; 
he lived in the mess-room and billiatd-room, where, having 
for a time been too successful, he was now in danger of 
going on to his ruin. 

Was it any wonder, then, that his wife, who never had any 
energy or character, was fast sinking in health and spirits 
under her accumulated and accumulating load ? 

When Mary returned to her own room, which had once 
looked so desolate, she sat down to rest and to reflect. A 
little while ago and she had thought that to be alone in the 
world, an orphan, without a home, was the most sorrowful 
and desolate condition that any young girl could be placed 
in j but now, when she looked at Caroline on the one hand, 
and Mrs Ross on the other, she saw that she had cause for 
heartfelt thankfulness. 

It was then that she realised that it is not in circumstances 
alone to make any one really miserable. She saw distinctly 
that, however young and unprotected she might be, only let 
her soul recognise its relationship to God, and its account- 
ability to Him, and to Him alone — let the path of truth and 
of duty be trodden step by step, fearless of consequences 
and resolute to obey— that then all the strength of God 
was on her side ; and that she could claim every promise of 
her Saviour, whilst acting out His will under the circum- 
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stances of trial in which He had Himself placed her. Now it 
was that she fell back upon the Bible as her own and only 
guide j now she understood that she wanted something more 
than a head-knowledge of its theories j that she needed her 
Saviour in the day's work and the day's trials : so she threw 
herself upon the Spirit of God, to give her courage and 
wisdom. 

It was only a breathing space she thus had for these 
higher thoughts ; she was soon to be ready for very uncon- 
genial duties, as the party of the morning were to reassemble 
in the evening at Colonel Burke's, and she wished to be 
ready before they returned. 

Caroline came in first, looking weary and sad : *' Nothing 
but misery for me, Mary ! all the day has passed and not one 
word have I heard of my letters. Major Bragg has never 
left Mrs Hodge's side ; what shall I do ? " 

"It is a very wretched position, Caroline, but perhaps 
something may occur before the evening is over." 

" Mary, there is one thing I forgot to tell you," answered 
Caroline, sadly, — " one thing that made me feel that he did 
really love me, and wish me to be his wife. When we were 
at St George's, before we came to Richmond, a very rich 
man, a Canadian, old enough to be my father, proposed for 
me. I did not care for him, but I was so uphappy at home 
that I should have married him before I had really cared 
for Major Bragg. I told him of it, but he said I was not to 
listen to it ; I should be throwing myself away ; and he macje 
me fully to understand I was to wait for him : so I was only 
too glad to refuse Mr Stone, though it made mamma extremely 
angry with me ; for notwithstanding Mr Stone was but half- 
educated, and had only risen to be a nominal gentleman^ 
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mamma cared for nothing so that he was rich, and I was 
disposed of. O Mary ! why was not I given to a mother 
that would have loved me? I should not now be the 
wretched thing I am : but I must go and dress, and yet it 
is all a mockery now/' 
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CHAPTER XL 

The evening came soon, enough, and the room was filled 
more than usual ; and, but for Caroline's sake, Mary felt 
inclined to escape ; she chose her place dififerently; this time 
it should not be isolated. An accidental circumstance, how- 
ever, gave her an object of interest, and occupied her atten- 
tion the larger part of the evening. There was an unusually 
fine Aurora ; many just came and went from behind the cur- 
tains to admire it ; it was the first fine one that she had seen, 
and she took her chair in the window to watch it. Alone, 
and in the dark, she greatly enjoyed that lovely night ; the 
snow was just visible as it covered everything below \ and 
above, all was so calm and bright, as the wonderful flashes 
of soft light passed in varying tints from one quarter of the 
heavens to another. 

Mary forgot the dancing world around her ; that curtain 
seemed to shut her out from all on the other side of it 
There was a sofa drawn close beside the window, and many 
a pair came there to rest between the rapid dances ; but she 
heeded not the commonplaces that passed, for there was 
little variety; everything had reference to the sleighing 
party j and sometimes the personal remarks sounded to her 
ears full of ill-nature, to say the least. 

Thus she went on, gazing on the heavens a.boN^^ ^-^-^xv 

'ft. 
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ing as they did new beauties every minute, until the voices 
near her for the first time attracted her attention, and that 
painfully — for Caroline's was one and that of Major Bragg 
the other. The words that first caught her notice were 
from the former, as she said in a low voice, "Where are 
my letters ? " 

" In my desk,*' was the reply ; and then, scarcely believing - 
what she heard, the following conversation opened upon her. 

"When will you let me have them? ever>' day I have 
been expecting them." 

" I do not intend parting with them at all, until it suits 
me ; and that depends on yourself." 

This was said in a tone of coolest audacity; it evidently 
aroused Caroline's pride, for she said, indignantly, " Then I 
will tell papa everything, and he will make you." 

" You threaten me with that, — but I now tell you what I 
can and will do. I will myself take your letters to me, and 
tell your father that, from respect to him, I wish to put him 
on his guard j for, unsolicited, you addressed me, and they 
bear no internal evidence to the contrary." 

" You dare not be so base ! " almost gasped Caroline. 

" On that subject, Caroline, you have yet much to learn ; 
— do not tempt me. You are perfectly in my power, and 
my servant will swear that you bribed him to carry these 
letters ; whilst I have throughout taken good care never to 
give him any in return." 

Caroline did not speak, but something like a moan escaped 
her, and seeing her frightened, he said in a diflferent voice, 
" Caroline, I liked you until another came across my path ; 
and you are now in my way. I do not wish to sacrifice you 
^I would rather not ; and there is this way of escape." 
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" What way have you left me ? Oh, how mad I was ever 
to trust you I " she said, with deepest emotion. 

" Yes, very mad ; but that is not the question now. I 
want you to marry; you are in my way; and that man 
Stone is still bent on having you. I saw him yesterday, and 
encouraged him to come ove? at once, and he will be here 
immediately. Accept him, and he will press a speedy 
marriage, as he is going to England; — you must agree; and 
then I will promise — for it suits my purpose — to be silent 
about your little aflfair ; and as perhaps you will not quite 
trust my word, as you used to do, I will be at your wedding 
breakfast, and then will deliver up into your own hand your 
own letters. Now we must have one more dance together." 
When seeing her turn away, he said, " resistance is worse 
than useless ; we must be friends or enemies ; and if the 
latter " 

Mary heard no more — only retreating footsteps. Her 
position throughout had been in every way one of painful 
bewilderment and embarrassment — to be a " listener " was 
odious ; but the difficulty of her moving without compromis- 
ing her cousin with this desperately wicked man, was one 
that, with her inexperience in such matters, she saw not how 
to dispose of; — and ere she could at all decide, the very 
few minutes that the dialogue lasted had passed away. Her 
own name, too, being in anywise involved in such a matter, 
directly or indirectly, was intolerable. So waiting there 
until the party had gone into the dining-room, she escaped 
at once to her own room. Captain Nugent, the. only one 
who would have missed her, was not there ; and bewildered 
as to what her next step ought to be, she waited until the 
company had left, and the house was silent ; when^ finding 

1 
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her unhappy cousin did not come to her, she went to find 
her in her own room. 

She knocked, — there was no answer ; she went in, and 
there, on the very floor, lay the poor victim of her own folly; 
but Mary now thought only of the guilt of that man, who, 
passing in society for a gentleman, had been the perpetrator 
of such wickedness. She stooped down and whispered 
kindly to her, saying, " My poor Caroline, I know all, — 
speak to me, and tell me what I can do." 

There was then one that pitied her, — one who would still 
be her friend j and at the voice of tenderness she arose. 
Mary then saw how ghastly she looked. A few words 
explained how the thing had been revealed, and then a flood 
of tears gave some relief to the pent-up misery, — at least 
they brought back colour to her cheek. 

" Mary, I must marry that man j I have no escape." 

" Tell roe, Caroline, truly — and to me you have always 
been truthful — have you concealed anything from me? — 
can that bad man tell that of you — beyond what you have 
confessed to me ? " 

" Mary, I have concealed nothing; but you know what 
he said, and I believe he would destroy me." 

" Let me have time to think, Caroline ; I will try to make 
a way of escape, unless you think you could really care for 
Mr Stone." 

" Care for him ! O Maryl I shrink with horror from the 
very thought ; — only — it would be more horrible for mamma 
to know what I have done. O Mary ! she has taught me to 
deceive, — she has never loved me ; but my life would be a 
torment to me, if— if— he told papa." 

Mary tried to speak of hope ; she would not leave her 
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till she was in bed ; then, kissing her, she whispered, " O 
Caroline, ask God to forgive and help you, — and I will 
also." So saying she drew the curtain, and left the poor 
girl to cry herself to sleep. 

Mary rose early the next day; she had made up her mind 
to seek counsel from Mrs Hill. She judged it would not be 
well to consult Emily, for her husband being in the same 
regiment, it might involve him in difficulties through which 
she could not see her way. It was no idle excuse that kept 
Caroline in bed that morning at the breakfast hour ; and 
when Mary went to her room, her pale cheeks and heavy 
eyes told of a sleepless night and weary head. 

" Caroline, I must leave you for a little while ; trust me 
without asking me to explain, and if it be possible, you shall 
be extricated ; only promise me that you will have no more 
to say to that bad man. Major Bragg." 

" I will promise you that, Mary ; but why should you vex 
yourself about me ? " replied Caroline, in a voice in which 
hope was dead ; " for I am doomed ; not even you can save 
me." Mary found it vain to reason with her, and dreading 
to lose an hour, she hastened to the South Barracks. Mrs 
Hill happened to be standing at her own window, when she 
saw Mary pass the barrack-gate and open their garden 
wicket ; she wondered what brought her there at that early 
hour, and alone. She watched that fair young girl as she 
came up the path with a light, an eager, an almost bounding 
step j and how very pleasing she looked in her fur hat, with 
the black dress just looped up to keep it from the fresh- 
fallen snow ! The morning was so bright and clear, that 
the cold air had brought more roses to Mary's cheek then 
usual j and full of hope that she might yet rescue her x^oa^^ 
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cousin, the expression of her clear blue eye was almost 
beautiful. 

" What brings you here alone, my child ? " said Mrs Hill, 
as she herself opened the door, — ^jealous of the care that 
one so young and pretty ought to have called forth in her 
own aunt, but did not. 

" Oh, let me speak to you alone, dear Mrs Hill ; I need 
advice so much,*' was the reply. 

Mrs Hill led her at once to her own room, and there, free 
from all interruption, Mary told her sad tale. 

" This is indeed a most fearful difficulty," exclaimed Mrs 
Hill; for old as she was in the experience of life, such 
events as these never crossed her path, but they excited in 
her feelings of abhorrence and indignation, as acute as when 
it was first revealed to her that such wicknedness was, alas, 
matter oifact and not oi fiction, 

" Could you have imagined, Mrs Hill, that such things 
as these could really happen?*' said Mary, seeing the 
heightened colour on her friend's cheek. 

" No, I could not have imagined such a train of evil ; but 
I know that such things have occurred, and will continue to 
do so. O Mary ! this is not a solitary event — it is one of a 
class ! " 

" Can this be possible ? " said Mary, with surprise. 

** Yes, and will continue to disgrace society — whether in 
the army, the navy, or civil life — whilst there are mothers 
who not only neglect their daughters, but teach them to 
deceive by the want of truth in their own characters ; — 
mothers who make traffic with their daughters — who buy and 
sell them at the altar, as their husbands buy and sell their 
estates or their horses. Here lies the root of the evil, Mary; 
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the matrons, the mothers, are false to God, false to them- 
selves, and false to their miserable daughters/' 

"Ay," said Mary, "if Caroline had not deceived, she 
might have escaped, but now her position is so fearfully 
humiliating, besides the sin; this seems to me to have 
been her fault, poor, unhappy girl; but how can we help 
her?" 

" It is her sin, indeed," replied Mrs Hill ; " here lies the 
difficulty in helping her, and that bad man knows and counts 
upon it. Let it only be known in the garrison that she has 
written clandestinely, and he knows well that every false- 
hood he utters will be believed. It is on this that such 
wicked men calculate ; they know that one imprudent act 
on the side of a lady gives them all power over her ; for let 
her even be cleared of everything but imprudence, yet that 
imprudence tarnishes the brightness, the delicacy of the 
female character. The butterfly's wing cannot be touched 
without its exquisite feathering being injured; and much 
less can any woman escape injury who admits any gentle- 
man, who is not her betrothed husband, to anything 
approaching intimacy, without the knowledge of her 
parents ; — but now to our difficult task. 

"In the present case we have to think of two things, — 
how to deliver her from this hated marriage; and then, 
how to meet the threat of that false man, if he puts it into 
execution." 

" I wish I could go with her on a visit to a distance any- 
where," said Mary, "just to get her out of the way." 

" No," replied her friend, " if Caroline is to be saved, she 
must be rescued by her own will ; she must evidence sorrow 
for the past by courage and truth in the present ; to save 
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her while she remains passive, will only involve a momentary 
escape. Go back, Mary, — tell her to refuse Mr Stone ; and 
then, if her enemy dares to carry out his threat, will you 
sacrifice your own feelings, and be witness against him ? " 

'* I will j for should I not be indeed a coward to shrink 
when so much misery threatens her ? " 

" It is a very hard trial for you, dear Mary ; but there is 
One who loves you better than I do, and He will carry you 
through; though I hate the thought of your name even 
appearing in the matter.'' 

The subject had so occupied their attention, that neither 
had perceived a great change in the weather; and when they 
did look out, it was snowing hard, whilst the wind blew it 
about in whirling eddies. 

"You must wait till the covered sleigh is ready," said 
Mrs Hill; "it is impossible for you to walk." At another 
time Mary would have rejoiced at the detention ; but now, 
she heard with regret that the coachman was out ; and thus 
the afternoon was well advanced before her return. 

As she entered the North Barracks she saw a very gay 
sleigh drive from her uncle's door ; and in passing, she saw 
it was occupied by a stranger, but her curiosity was not even 
excited to ask herself who it was. When Mary went in, she 
found Mrs Burke and Caroline sitting together, — the latter 
looking pale as death, whilst the former was talking in a 
lively but artificial tone to the poor victim by her side. 

" Come in, Mary, and congratulate Caroline. We have 
been very busy since you left ; allow me to introduce the 
bride elect of one of the first gentlemen in St George's, 
Mr Stone, who has been here and has obtained a favourable 
hearing." 
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Caroline did not speak, or move, — she did not even raise 
her eyes to those of her cousin, who stood as motionless as 
herself. 

" You see dear Caroline is naturally a little agitated at 
this sudden chatige in her prospects ; but. my darling, you 
have behaved admirably," and the unnatural mother stooped 
to kiss the daughter who till then had but rarely received a 
caress. 

" Now go and rest, my child ; no wonder your head 
aches;" thus speaking, her new maternal tenderness was 
displayed by her placing Caroline on the sofa. 

" I will go to my room, mamma,"^ she said, and her slow 
steps might be heard going wearily up stairs; then the 
door closed — and all was quiet. Mary still stood at the fire, 
and her aunt by her side. What was there in that young 
girl's silence — what in the mute sorrow, on her face — that 
smote the almost dead conscience of that cruel woman ? It 
was the voice of truth ; and that was heard even in that 
moment of triumph ; for Mrs Burke knew that Mary would 
have exercised another influence* She stood inwardly 
ashamed; and now hated Mary as she had never hated 
any one before. It was \ti vain that with forced self-com- 
posure she vindicated the haste of the proceeding. Mary 
spoke not, — until at the end, she said with irrepressible 
feeling, ** May you never have cause to regret this step I ** 
and then went to Caroline's room. 

There sat the poor victim of her own folly, with that 
cold, dull look that despair alone can give — that marks 
when hope is dead. She covered her eyes when Mary 
entered, and turned away, saying in a low, hoarse tone— • 
" You cannot help me, — leave me to my fate ! " 
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" I can still love you, dear Caroline ; and you — you must 
now be faithful to yourself, — to the new duties you haire 
chosen ; and this world, remember, will not last for ever : — 
you must not dwell on the past, but look forward to the 
future." 

" What has the future for me, Mary ? There is a hell as 
well as a heaven ; and oh, I feel that within me now that 
shuts me out of heaven. Listen to me, Mary. Until I 
knew Major Bragg, with all my faults I hated falsehood and 
deceit. I believe I inherited this from papa j and it was 
this that made mamma and Julia dislike me, and made me 
despise them. When I was drawn in to conceal and 
deceive,* I went down hill ; but, then, I did love, — and I 
never stayed to think. But now, Mary — now I do not love 
— and I feel ^^^ — ^^<?/"and she rose suddenly and put 
her hand on her heart, — " I feel I shall live and die a per- 
jured woman." 

" Stay, oh stay, Caroline — and for Heaven's sake, for the 
sake of your own soul, do not take this guilty step. 

" I will go to my aunt, — I will tell her all — all ; and ydU 
shall be rescued, come what may. I can and will stand by 
you. I will tell everything I heard that man say, and he 
dare not dare then to pursue his threat when he knows that 
there is a witness of his plot against you." 

" No— Mary — no, — you are too good to me, — but you do 
not know my mother; you do not know the life that I 
should lead ; — go, leave me to my fate ! " — and then she 
turned to Mary,--looking her full in the face with a wild 
expression in her dry, tearless eye, and with crimsoned 
cheeks, she added—" if the day should ever come when my 
mother will not own me for a daughter, — and you, — you 
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will have to weep for your lost cousin^ — let that misery be 
dated from this hour ! " 

Poor Mary was now powerless; there was, however, 
nothing to be done but to leave her cousin in this her state 
of hopeless wretchedness ; and she saw but too plainly that 
she had now only to stand aside and see a deliberate act of 
moral self-destruction ; and she realised, as she had never 
done before, the evil of the first wrong step. It was like 
having the wiles of the devil laid open before her as she 
traced how this unhappy girl had — Eve-like — first yielded 
to what she knew to be wrong in order to gain what seemed 
to promise so much happiness. And now, rather than 
endure the present misery of confession, and bravely and 
resolutely meet the punishment, however severe, she chose, 
with her eyes open, to pursue a course which she knew must 
be destructive to any possible hope of happiness in this 
world, and would shut out hope respecting one that is to 
last for ever. 

Oh, it was very heart-sickening to Mary to have her eyes 
thus opened to such dark pages in social life; and she 
thought, " Is it thus that ladies and gentlemen, who move 
so fairly and freely about the world, are leading one another 
onward and downward to destruction ? " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Caroline Burke's engagement was soon known over the 
little town of Richmond; and congratulations poured in 
from the many, whilst regrets remained unspoken by the 
few. Of these, Mary's friends and Mr Woodley were the 
chief; for, though Mrs Hill alone had Mary's confidence, 
the mercenary motive which led to the sacrifice of this 
hapless young creature was too palpable to avoid detection. 

All was now in busy preparation for the marriage, which 
was to take place in a few weeks, as Mr Stone had arranged 
an early departure for England. Amidst her numerous 
engagements as the time went on, Mrs Burke observed with 
satisfaction the more constant visits of Captain Nugent. 
It was true that he paid her daughter no personal attention, 
but he now came so constantly, that it might give her an 
opportunity of asking for some explanation by and by ; and 
she knew that many an inexperienced man had thus been 
led to a decision never intended by him. She no longer 
feared the attractions of Mary, for his conduct to her was 
marked only by a respect so grave, that it seemed opposed 
to every idea that Mrs Burke had in connection with " a 
lover." 

It was impossible for such a mind as hers to understand 
that the deepest, warmest, tenderest affection is so united to 
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respect, that it was just because such feelings were gaining 
daily a greater ascendancy over Arthur Nugent*s heart that 
he avoided most scrupulously anything that could subject 
the object of this attachment to remark or annoyance. 
Ever since that evening when Mrs Burke had called the 
colour into Mary's cheek through his conversing with her, a 
new feeling had arisen within him. From that moment he 
longed to be her lawful protector — longed to place her as 
his beloved wife in his own home — longed that she should 
call his mother her mother ; and to hear that mother call 
his Mary her daughter — her child. 

That aflfection had elevated him — helped him to a decision 
on religious matters which Mr Woodley had been for some 
time pressing upon him. " If," said the latter, " you believe 
the Bible to be true, act it out; — if you believe Christ died 
for you, is it too much that you should live for Him ? " 

That decision was now the subject of sincere and earnest 
consideration with Arthur Nugent; and it was giving a 
different and far higher tone to his character. Hitherto, he 
had been all that was true, and brave, and high-principled, 
as between man and man ; there was no indecision, no 
wavering, no selfishness ; he was greatly and justly beloved 
and admired as a soldier, an officer, and a gentleman. 

But strong as he was on this ground, his character failed 
in reference to higher principles. He did not serve his God 
as he did his Queen ; he was not as loyal to his heavenly as 
to his earthly sovereign ; he loved the praise of man more 
than that of God ; and this was an element of weakness in 
his character. Brave as a lion as to physical courage, he 
had not that godly heroism which dared to stand alone. 
He did not deal with every question of right and wrong as 
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he dealt with those connected with his profession, " What 
do the Queen's Regulations say?" decided the latter; 
whereas "What do G9d*s regulations say?" was seldom 
strong enough to support him in the moral effort required 
to stand out against "what others do," "what others wish;" 
"against the nuisance of being thought singular," or of 
" professing more than your neighbours." 

The education he had received from his mother naturally 
produced this. She would stimulate him to act as became 
her son, — to do honour to his name^ — to be worthy of one 
who came of a long line of descent ; — to act as one who 
would increase the honour of his house ; but never did she 
raise his eye to God — never did she lead him to see that 
His will is the only sure standard of right, and His strength 
the only barrier against being carried away by the streanL 
Her religion lay in going to church — in reading the lessons 
for the day — saying her prayers — going to the sacrament 
four times a year — having her child duly baptized arid con- 
firmed ; and then, all was right — the charm had been used, 
and it would work. Thus the ordinances of religion were 
to act as a sedative to the conscience, but had practically 
nothing to do with this work-a-day world. What wonder, 
then, that when he was surrounded by the varied tempta- 
tions that meet an officer in the army at every step, that he 
lived for this world with the many, instead of for the next 
with the few ? 

The fixed principle hitherto wanting in him was now 
being supplied ; and henceforth Arthur Nugent desired to 
live as if he believed the truths he professed every Sunday 
at church ; and this gave to his character just that firmness 
that it had hitherto lacked. 
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That there was a change in him, Mrs Burke soon per- 
ceived; but attributed it solely to his intimacy with Mr 
Woodley, and she acted accordingly. No sooner did she 
find that he absented himself on a Friday, but she made 
Caroline's approaching marriage a reason for giving up 
those evenings ; and knowing that he read aloud very well, 
and liked it, she proposed sometimes that he should take 
up a book ; but the eflfort failed ; it was so evidently 
foreign to the taste of the ladies of the family. 

Mary scarcely ever now could enjoy Emily's society 
excepting on the Thursday evenings, for poor Caroline 
clung to her, more and more, as the time approached for 
the dreaded marriage ; and there was so very little 
in common between Mrs Burke and Mrs Butler, that the 
latter seldom went to the North Barracks except for a 
morning call. 

On one of these occasions she found only Mary and 
Caroline at home, So that the intercourse was pleasant and 
unrestrained. 

** I am going with Harry to-morrow for a few days to St 
George's," said Emily ; " and, but that it would be selfish 
to take you away just now, I should so wish you would join 
us, dear Mary." 

" Oh, do go," said Caroline, " I am sure you want such 
a change ; and even I cannot be selfish where you are con- 
cerned; so, Mrs Butler, she shall go with you; and will 
you call for her ? " 

Mary really did very much wish to cross the Great River, 
now that it was as solid as a rock. She had been not a 
little shaken by the recent events, and So she consented ; 
and Emily left, feeling a sad interest in the unhappy 
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Caroline, whose heart the approaching marriage seemed to 
have turned almost to stone. 

It was a brilliant morning, with the thermometer several 
degrees below zero ; and Mary stood waiting at the dining- 
room window for the Butlers, when Captain Nugent 
entered in search of the Colonel. 

Mary told him of the pleasant engagement which was to 
give her a few days with her friends. 

"Going for some days!" said Captain Nugent, with 
more earnestness than he was even conscious of. "The 
time will seem very long till you return. I am sure your 
cousin will miss you greatly." 

How little words in themselves may tell the meaning of 
the speaker ! and yet an inadvertent tone, — an accidental 
trifle — light as thistledown — may betray feelings which have 
been cautiously concealed. In this instance, something of 
pleasure, perhaps, lingered in the mind of the hearer, which 
told her that her absence was not altogether a matter of 
indifference to all she left behind. But how often are such 
words spoken, and in such tones, which mean nothing more 
than what will pass with the passing hour! and Mary 
Stewart was not one to give such things more weight than 
they deserved. 

It was not long that they thus stood together watching 
for the sleigh ; the bells of the horses were soon heard, and 
in a few minutes Mary was warmly tucked in with the fur 
robes, and away they flew over the well-beaten track ; no 
matter now whether over " corduroy-roads," or plank-roads, 
or common-roads, — all alike, together with their ** snake- 
fences," were well buried in the snow. 

They could not have chosen a more perfect day, for a very 
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light shower of snow had fallen that morning, just covering 
everything afresh with a veil of dazzling white. And now 
the sun shone forth in its splendour in the deep blue sky, 
which was without a cloud. At first, its power slightly 
melted the snow, and drops might be seen falling from every 
tree ; but a cold and still colder wind, light as it was, came 
from the north j and suddenly as they were driving along a 
road where trees grew on both sides, Emily exclaimed, " Oh, 
stop, Harry, stop ! did you ever see anything so lovely, so 
exquisite ! '' They raised their eyes, and a fairy scene, indeed, 
was around them; they were enjoying what occasionally 
takes place — a ** silver thaw." The effect was most beautiful ; 
they saw everything encased in a sort of crystalline frozen 
dew. From the largest forest tree down to the smallest, — 
every shrub, every trunk, every branch, every twig, every 
spray, — was thus modelled in the clearest ice. 

Ten thousand thousand frozen drops glistened on the 
trees ; and as they pursued their way through the scattered 
remnants of an old wood, where the numerous charred and 
blackened trunks and stumps of trees (burned in the clear- 
ing), together with the dark green of the many members of 
the pine family, contrasted strongly with the dazzling glare 
of the newly-fallen snow, as it reflected the sunbeams in all 
directions. Nor was this contrast at all reduced by the white 
load on the upper surfaces of the branches, or on the more 
detached trees by the large masses of icicles, varying curi- 
ously, nay wondrously, in form and size, pendent from 
wherever they could affix themselves, and adding their full 
share to the glitter and brilliancy of all around. To the 
stranger, it was a new phase in creation, by no means exclu- 
sively dependent on the novelty of the scene for its interest. 
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But they ccmld not linger, for the ladies' breath was frozen 
within their veils, — the frost had stiffened their boas, — small 
lumps of ice had begun to form inside and at the ends of the 
Major's moustache, — and icicles two or three inches long 
were hanging from the horses' mouths and nostrils. 

They had, besides, to wait some time on the road, where 
Harry had official business to detain him, so that it was 
growing late in the afternoon when they reached the Great 
River. It was at a narrow part they had to cross, nearer 
the rapids than the toore frequented passage via Marieville. 
And here another new atid chatming scene awaited them, 
as the sleigh passed through what might be called a minia- 
ture mountain defile — a road having been cut through the 
rough packed ice on either side. Striking and interesting 
to a degree was the wild way in Which the huge masses of 
ice were thus heaped upon one another, sometimes forming 
low pytamids — Sometimes immense accumulations of large 
slabs; then pile upon pile might seem as if purposely 
erected to remind the English traveller, remotely, it is true, 
of the far-off Stonehenge. 

If the forms wefe varied, so was the Colouring : there was 
the loveliest translucent pale beryl-green ; then the purest 
white ;-^seen edgewise, some of the blocks shewed alternate 
layers of transparent and opaque ice ; others, in particular 
lights, reminded one of dead silver. To add one more beauty 
to the scene, the now setting sun threw an almost crimson 
glow for a brief space over the whole ; and its last rays had 
not died away when the horses reached the opposite shore. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Almost weary with the day's enjoyment, Em3y had fancied 
that the pleasantness of a quiet English hotel awaited them, 
with dinner in their own sitting-room to themselves. But 
the one to which they went at St George's was conducted 
on the American plan : a table (Thbte for meals in a gaily 
painted public hall, and an elaborately and profusely orna- 
mented saloon, and the sitting-room, were the only resources 
left them; the other and private rooms having been pre- 
engaged. Happily thefe w^re but few people that evening 
to disturb them ) and the fatigue of this busy pleasant day 
made the rest and warmth too welcome to admit of criticism 
on their quarters^ 

They found a cro^^ded breakfast-table on the following 
morning, so that Harry did riot easily secure three places ; 
but while he was looking abciiit, a gentleman on the oppo- 
site side recognised him as Major Butler, and hastily rising 
claimed acquaintanC:^; He ti^as an officer of a regiment 
stationed at St George"s,-^a Major Cowley, who had met 
the Butlers \<rhe'ii there en route for Richmond. 

" Pray take this seat, Mrs Butler," he said, and two other 
gentlemen rose at the same time^ thus making room for 
all ; whilst they joined a lady at a small table close by, with 
whom they appeared intimate. 
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There was a good deal to amuse Mary and Emily in the 
scene around them ; it was so much more American than 
English. A young girl came in alone and sat by them in 
the only vacant seat that was left ; she did not seem at all 
abashed, and presently began to prepare her own repast, 
which was something remarkable : she took three eggs, one 
after another, and broke them into a tumbler, adding butter, 
pepper, and salt; when all was made into a sort of tgg 
porridge, the contents of the tumbler disappeared in an 
incredibly short time ; and this was but one stage of that 
substantial repast. They soon found from her conversation 
that she was American, from the manner in which she 
attacked " the Britishers," whilst talking to her next neigh- 
bour, who was her countryman. 

Then an unwonted sound from the street caught the ear, 
and as it came nearer, Mary rose to look out of the window. 
The low melancholy chant came closer and closer, and then 
a large Roman Catholic funeral appeared in view, headed 
by priests and boys chanting : it all looked so strange and 
foreign, that they realised more than hitherto that they 
were not at home. 

They were joined in the saloon, after breakfast, by the 
party that had occupied the little table ; and whilst Major 
Butler had to attend to some work out of the house, the 
ladies awaited his return. They were greatly amused by 
watching the sleighs of various fashions pass by, and by the 
bustle of the busy city, where everything that could freeze 
was frozen ; all this quite occupied them, whilst those near 
them were very busily discussing their own plans. 

At last they were appealed to by Major Cowley, who, 
addressing himself to Emily, said, " Mrs Butler, we are just 
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arranging a sleighing party for to-morrow; will not you 
and your friend join us ? " 

Emily declined, pleading that her husband would be far 
too busy. 

"Oh, we do not want any husbands," said the rather 
young widow, who was the lady of the small table ; ** they 
are quite supernumeraries in St George's, and are sure to 
hurry us home in the evening ; whereas I think returning 
by moonlight the best part of the excursion." 

" Let us persuade you, Mrs Butler, an^ I daresay the 
Major will agree," said a young officer. 

" Thank you," said Emily, rather coldly, " I never join 
any party without my husband." 

" Quite exploded — quite an old-fashioned English notion, 
Mrs Butler," said the gay widow ; but seeming indifferent 
to the answer, she turned to Major Cgwley, saying,^ " Who 
is your * muffin ' this year ? " 

" Pretty Lilly Thompson," he replied; '^ she is very kind ; 
I can always have a seat in her sweet little sleigh when I 
wish ; and she will call at our mess for me and take me up." 

There was a slight rustle near them ; Emily turned and 
saw that an elderly lady was standing almost close to them. 
Upon the party of gentlemen seeing her, they bowed ; and 
so did the young widow ; but npne of them looked quite at 
their ease : — she was Mrs Barclay, the wife of the bishop, 
whom everybody respected. Emily felt happier when she 
saw this venerable lady ; who, advancing towards her, said 
kindly, " I think I heard you addressed as Mrs Butler : I 
have heard of you and your husband through my friend 
Mrs Hill ; " and holding out her hand, added, " I am very 
glad thus to form acquaintance." The rest of the group 
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dispersed, and Mrs Barclay invited her newly-made young 
acquaintance into a room adjoining. 

" I have been here for a few days," she said to Emily, 
*' and this is my private room ; I had only gone into the 
saloon to look at the newspaper, when my attention was 
attracted by the conversation you also heard ; but un- 
happily it was no novelty to me ; it was only your reply 
that caught my ear and led me to your side/' 

" I am so very much obliged to you," Emily replied ; " I 
really felt so annoyed, I scarcely knew what to say ; but 
will you tell me what that lady meant by a * muffin ? ' " 

"You might well not understand a word which is in 
itself a slang term ; but the meaning of it is more odious 
than the word itself ;. it means — what I feel half ashamed 
even to explain to you — it means that young ladies, calling 
themselves such, and admitted into society — ^who have 
mothers, fathers, or brothers — allow themselves to be 
selected in this way, for sleighing and other excursions, 
by officers, for their especial amusement for one winter 
perhaps, or maybe two, unless they are superseded by 
others more attractive." 

"Surely," said Emily, ^Mt is impossible that society 
recognises those who so ^ct ? " 

" One would indeed think that any such persons would 
be excluded, but it is not so ; and young ladies are driven 
out alone by unmarried officers ; nay, sometimes the ladies 
take the gentlemen. The latter will speak of the lady 
appropriated as ' My Louisa,' * My Minnie ; ' and I have 
myself seen on the table of a friend the cards of Captain 

A and Miss , left during a drive, although there 

was no sort of connection between them save the one 
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named. Captain A will also call on Miss B- ^ 



without the slightest inquiry as to the njother, or the Udy 
of the house, being at home. 

" More than this, — the ladies sometimes receive presents 
from gentlemen. The other day when in a furrier's shop, 
I heard one of these young ladies admire a carriage rug in 
so very significant a manner, that the gentlem;an who was 
with her immediately ordered the man to send it to Miss 

's house. The tradesman, as they left the shpp, iur- 

quired, * Pray, sir, to whose account shall I puj the rug ? ' 
* To mine,' said Captain -—. — , and the young l^dy sjniled 
approval accordingly." 

Emily and Mary listened with astonishment to thji5 
account, as was natural to those who had been carefully 
educated; and now that very education was their safe- 
guard, on the one hand, against the evils around J;hem, 
whilst it introduced them as subjecjts pf interest to such 
ladies as Mrs Hill and Mrs Barclay. It is this personal 
delicacy that will ever reg,r an impassable barrier betweeii 
the true lady, the pure and delicate-minded woman, and 
those ladies and those WQPien who at once betray th^ 
dearest interests of society. 

Mrs Barclay retained her visitors, whilst they yet waited 
for Major Butler; and again referring to the subject sh^ 
said, "Perhaps you would scarcely believe that the lacjy 
you saw is an Englishwoman, and the widow of an English 
officer ! and while she is spending her life in the poorpst 
frivolity, her own sweet Jittle girl, ten years old, goes tP ^ 
miserable boarding-school." 

" Is there no help for such a state of society ? " said 
Emily ; " can no one put things on a better footing ? " 
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^^ No one could do it directly," answered Mrs Barclay; 
"but much, very much might be done indirectly, if the 
military from England that are continually being stationed 
in these colonies, would help to elevate, instead of degrade, 
the places where they are stationed. 

"There are great allowances to be made for such a 
colony as this — and some others. Our North American 
provinces especially, are partly of French origin, and 
greatly leavened by America ; the larger number of those 
who are resident have come from various places, and many 
have grown rich too rapidly. There are few or no landed 
interests as there are at home; no graduated scale of 
society, beginning with the court and aristocracy, and pro- 
ceeding from thence downwards. 

" But those who might act as a leaven of immeasurable 
good in these provinces are English ladies, the wives of 
military men, who are constantly arriving, and who for the 
time being, are received as members of our local society. 
Such might do much towards raising the standard of that 
society, and that again would do much to secure many a 
young English officer from falling a prey to the influences 
around him ; while it would help to give a better tone to 
the residents themselves. I own that the widow you just 
saw is a painful case ; for being by birth an English- 
woman, she is one of a class ; and I never see such as 
she is, but I think of water being poisoned at its very 
source ; it is impossible to calculate where the mischief 
will end." 

Emily here caught the sound of Harry's step, and Mrs 
Barclay opened her door. " Come in, Major Butler," she 
said, with a smile, " I have been taking charge of your 
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property in your absence, and have to thank Mrs Butler 
for a very pleasant meeting." 

Harry thanked her, but said he came on an errand that 
would disappoint his wife, as his duty would detain him 
away all day. 

" Then give them up to me," replied Mrs Barclay, " and 
I will do the honours of St George's ; it is a luxury to me 
to find young ladies who like to have a chaperone." 

And a very pleasant day they had, for they found their 
new friend full of energy and intelligence. She did not 
return without taking them to the one lovely spot in the 
neighbourhood : lovely more especially in summer was that 
little island with its coronet of noble old black walnut trees ; 
and scarcely less lovely on this beautiful winter's day. 
During the few days Harry remained, they saw much of Mrs 
Barclay, and on parting she took both Emily and Harry 
kindly by the hand, saying, " Whenever you are retumipg 
to England, you must make our house at Monkstown your 
resting-place ; " and then turning to Emily, she said, " Never 
forget, wherever you go, to try and spread that true happiness 
which God has given you ; oh, do not be selfishly happy ; 
let the possession of your own blessings but stimulate you to 
help others, who as yet may not have known them, and have 
mistaken the passing pleasures of excitement for happiness." 
They were all sorry to part, but the pain of the regret was 
repaid, more than repaid, by the pleasure of their having 
thus met, and by the hope that they might yet meet again. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** We shall have to be oflf to-morrow morning,'* said Hany ; 
" and I am obliged to return by another way." 

"So much the better/' replied Emily; "and how glad I 
shall be to leave this public sort of life for our own snug 
home again ! " 

The morning came, but it was not such as they would 
have desired. The thermometer was very low, yet the clouds 
were heavy and a bitterly cold wind would be in their faces ; 
but they started well prepared, and with hot bricks for foot- 
stools. On first reaching the river, they traversed an open 
field of ice, as there was a plear space between the shore and 
the lines of the rapids and shoals pretty well marked by the 
grounded and packed ice; and on this plain all kinds of 
sleighs were moving freely ip all directions. After a time, 
however, they had to leave this free and frozen expanse to 
enter the narrow road which was cut through the heaps of 
packed ice, as in their previous journey by the southern 
passage ; but in this new line they observed that instead of 
the road being tolerably level, it sunk and rose in undula- 
tions, as if the waves of the river, wh^n turmoiled by the 
wind, had been instantly frozen. 

There was, for a time, in the novelty of these " cahots," 
enough to amuse, even though there was no sunshine ; but 
soon they perceived coming towards them a formidable train 
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of hay-carts, with their loads piled up so high that they 
looked like so many stacks. There was nothing to be done 
but for their sleigh to stand aside whilst these travelling 
hay-stacks should have passed. As the first approached 
them, and as they watched it descend into one of the little 
valleys, it tottered so much, that Emily exclaimed, " Sup- 
pose it should upset I " and the wor4s were hardly out of 
her mouth, when the heavy-laden sleigh overturned, and the 
contents lay heaped up in the narrow road^ making it im- 
possible for anything to pass until the load was repacked. 
So there they sat a long and weary time, with the fear before 
them of a like accident happening again and again in the 
long line of carts that had all to pass the same narrow line 
of uneven ice. 

The last sleigh did, however, arrive and pass them in 
safety. Right glad were they to find themselves again on 
the open ice ; especially as they became conscious that much 
of the warmth they had endeavoured so carefully to secure 
inside the sleigh, at first starting, by extra robes, hot bricks, 
&c., had undeniably disappeared. Another enemy, how- 
ever, now assailed them. Having changed direction, the 
wind was blowing the fast falling snow full in their faces ; 
not common soft snow, but what the " habitans " called 
" poudrde" — a sort of ice-dust, which almost blinds one from 
its very fineness, to say nothing of the annoyance of the 
biting cold on any spot of skin that it can reach. 

Happily, there were spare shawls in which the ladies 
enveloped their heads ; but, spite of every precaution, the 
bitter wind penetrated so cruelly that, as Emily said, " the 
furs, as far as protection goes, seem but as so much paper." 
At last — at last they reached the opposite bank, and stay- 
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ing at a wayside little log-hut inn, they warmed themselvesr 
with coffee, and then proceeded, pitying the poor driver, 
whose nose had become frost-bitten. 

It was growing dusk when they gained the North Bar- 
racks, where Mary was to be dropped ; and at the gate they 
found Captain Nugent. Major Butler was to go to the 
Colonel, he said, immediately; so Emily was sent home, 
and Harry would follow. 

Right glad was the faithful Ruth to welcome her mistress 
back j and when Harry returned, weary with his walk iir the 
snow, and they found themselves again in their own dear 
home, they felt that the trip had but made them value its 
blessings more than ever. Oh, the luxury that it was to 
Harry to throw himself down on the sofa before the fire, 
while Emily sat by him, on her little pet chair,— chatting 
with that dear familiar ease which so blessedly marks such 
seasons of repose. 

" Harry, how grave you are ! I have been talking ever so 
long and you have never answered me one word," said 
Emily, as she took his hand in hers ; " I hope there is 
nothing wrong with the Colonel ? " 

** No, nothing with the Colonel ; but I am not sure that 
there is not with the Colonel's wife ; she does not like me ; 
but that was not what made me grave — I was thinking of 
Miss Stewart." 

"Ah, poor Mary, what a contrast is her return to ours ! 
she is so lonely, so unwelcomed," replied Emily. 

" I almost wish she had been altogether unwelcomed ; 
for, Emily, there was such a contrast in her aunt's cold 
manner, and the subdued, but, to me, too evident pleasure 
that Arthur Nugent could not conceal" 
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"Well, Harry, and what then? why should he not be 
glad ? " replied Emily, smiling ; " she is certainly the most 
agreeable member of the family/' 

" Has it never struck you, Emily,*' he replied, earnestly, 
" that without any home ties, and isolated as she now is, — 
that living in daily intimacy with one who has everything 
to commend him, that she may naturally value such a 
friendship as his, until the feeling will have imperceptibly 
deepened into something more than friendship ? " 

" And if it should, where could he find a sweeter, dearer 
wife, than Mary ? for in every respect she is his equal ; — 
that is, however, if he could win her." 

"I know it," said Harry; "but suppose Arthur only 
feels friendship — what an additional trial for her, should 
she awake to find that she has mistaken him. Emily, could 
you not give one word of caution ? " 

" Not for worlds ! O Harry ! Mary will never bestow 
her affections but in return; and Captain Nugent, as a 
gentleman and a man of honour, will never give her reason 
to suppose he cares for her unless he does ; besides, there 
is no surer way of bringing such things about than by 
anticipating them." 

" But, Emily, though he may not intend it, he is evincing 
an interest beyond what is wise." 

" Then leave it alone, dearest," she replied. " If Captain 
Nugent does not love her, she will either not care for him 

at all ; or, if she does mistake him for a time — if" and 

Emily paused, — " if there might have been a response, — if 
even he had not expressed his feelings, — then — she will 
fight out her battle with her own heart, and no one will 
ever know that there has been a battle and a victory." 
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" But, Emily, cannot she come to us ? I cannot bear 
to think that she should be exposed to anything so painful," 
said Harry, with much earnestness ; " I feel as though she 
were my sister, and I long to have the right to protect her." 

** And I love you, Harry, for this feeling ; but you do 
not know Mary as I do ; you do not know how those who 
are early trained as she and I have been, are not left to 
the mercy of circumstances. Harry, I feel years older 
than when I left England ; and Mary herself has taught me 
much.*' 

" To what do you particularly allude? " asked Harry. 

"To the power that is given to character by being 
positive, not negative — active^ and not passive. Mary is 
absolutely unselfish, and yet she never yields a single point 
to please others, where! she sees that * Right ' lies in 
another direction. She said one day, when I alluded to 
the difficulty of crossing the wishes of others, that she 
believed a great deal of that arose merely from the love of 
approbation ; that we do not like to be the instruments of 
thwarting people because they dislike us for it ; and that 
she saw no real love to oilr neighbours in lulling their 
consciences to rest by yielding to a downward influence, 
instead of firmly, but gently, resisting it." 

"It is quite true," replied Harry; "and the hardest 
lesson that a Christian has to practise in everyday life, is 
to fear God rather than man. But, Eoiily, this does not 
meet my fears for Mary ; the affections are apt to be called 
forth so involuntarily — so unconsciously." 

"No, Harry, there is just the mistake. A woman's 
affections are meant to be a blessing, not a curse to her ; 
and if she had no power over them^ she would be at the 
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mercy of others,— she would be nd responsible being. I 
tell you, Harry, that 'God has given us a power which, if 
we honestly use, will free us from the tyranny you speak of ; 
and it is thus with Mary ; bet a//// never lies dormant ; 
her will she links to God's, and she will never yield her 
affections up to another but in return. There might be 
every danger to one whose nature is paissive, — to one who 
dreams life away^ — to one who is Careless of self-govern- 
ment ; but, with Mary-^^ there be danger, // is a danger to 
.be overcome, — ^not one that will overcome her/ 

"Then you think it best to say nothing?" rejoined 
Harry, thoughtfully, 

" Most surely, — most surefly. I would hot answer for 
her ; ay, I would not have done so for myself, if the sub- 
ject had been suggested by another. Then, she will 
naturally question within herself, — ^Why was the caution 
given? Thenceforward, no act will be insignificant; — 
thenceforward, she must think about him whether she will 
or not ; and one single word spoken on such a subject can 
never be recalled ; and if once I were to open this with 
her, it would not again be closed." 

"Well, I daresay yoii ate right, Emily^ My only fear 
came from her isolated position, and the natural feelings 
that might so easily grow up between the only two superior 
minds there ; and thefir strength only be known when the 
evil would have been done." 

"Fear as much as you like for Captain Nugent, for I 
can scarcely understand how he can help feeling her value ; 
but, O Harry ! I am glad that all these dreadful ^' ifs ' and 
' buts ' are over with us, and that there is no power on earth 
that can part us, I never^ never felt so happy as I do 
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tO'Sight ; for when I think of all we sav and heard at St 
George's— of all that is going on at the North Banadcs — ^I 
feel such a rest here** (and she laid her head down on her 
husband's heart) — " that I have nothing left to ask for — bat 
that God i^ill make me faithful for such mercies." 

It was indeed Emily's desire to live according to the last 
words she had spoken ; and the days immediately following 
their return, were to be given up to \*isiting the poor people 
of a district she had taken under Mr Woodley. Mrs Ellis 
was to be her guide and fellow-worker, whilst Emily was 
very glad of this opportunity to become more personally 
intimate with one of whom she was most favourably im- 
pressed. 

" Harry, do walk with me to Mrs Ellis's before you go 
the other way," said Emily ; " I expect to be away all the 
morning, for every cottage has to be visited." 

So away they went — with those bright feelings which 
come when there is plenty of work to be done that is 
worth the doing. This took them some days, and a part of 
each was spent at Mrs Maxwell's, her house being the 
nearest to the district, so that Mrs Ellis and Emily made 
any use of it they chose. 

It was then that Emily began to know more of Captain 
and Mrs Maxwell, and the interest increased with the ac- 
quaintance ; yet she could not quite imderstand them, they 
seemed to live such a different Hfe from what they them- 
selves did. Ada did not appear to be made for everyday 
life \ she was too fragile, — and yet there was such exceeding 
sweetness about her, that you could not wonder that her 
husband was somewhat too much absorbed in her. Perhaps 
unknown, or unallowed to himself, he could but tremble 
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for his beautiful exotic; yet she was not ill, only looked 
so transparent — so little able to bear any trial of physical 
strengtih. Her mind answered exactly to his need; she 
could understand his natyre, receive his thoughts, delight in 
his companionship, and give him back again her whole heart 
Yet, she was not his " echo ; " — far from it, and thus it was 
her mind that h^ loved, as well as her lovely external self. 
She was such a rest to him, as well as refreshment ; and his 
over-active brain, his questioning mind, needed both. 

As soon as he returned home from his professional duties, 
she was his first thought; but yet, she would not hinder 
him in his love of study. Mrs Ellis took Emily into his 
own room one afternoon ; ^nd there was the Captain busy 
with some chemical experiments ; but Ada was resting on 
the sofa near him, and he was explaining the subject in hand 
to her : it was a pretty picture, but Ada's face and form 
would have made any picture pretty. 

This was on the last cjay of Emily's worjc with Mrs Ellis, 
and as the latter walked home \rith her young friend, she 
was glad to go in and rest at thie "Lpg-Hut," as Harry 
called his quarters. ' 

*' When I come back to this room," said Emily, *' it seems 
like the real work-a-day world again, to which Mrs Maxwell 
does not look as if she belonged. I sometimes think she is 
just what she is, that she may be the wife of one whose affec- 
tions need something like her to call them into action." 

*' He was brought up by a stem grandfather," replied Mrs 
Ellis, '* and saw the hard side of life first ; — this led him to 
disbelieve in the brighter one and the softer. I saw how 
his love for her changed him, — how far it unlocked his heart 
to God and man ; and having found in her far more thaa 
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ever he had dreamed o^ that heart does now overflow with 
gratitude to Him who has thus blessed him ; and yet, Mrs 
Butler, I own I sometimes tremble, and ask myself — What 
would he be without her? It may seem strange, but I 
think that strong man leans even more upon that slight and 
delicate girl than she does upon him." 

Two days after this conversation, the happy news spread 
through the little circle that Ada was a mother, and had 
the prettiest little girl that ever was seen ! Harry ran up 
to Captain Maxwell to congratulate him, but he found him 
almost in tears ; the anxiety had been so terrible, — and now 
the joy, this perfect joy, was almost too much; for not only 
was his wife given back to him, but he had seen her with 
his child lying by her side ; and then he felt what it was to 
be a father, as well as husband, — then did he indeed bless 
God that He had not left him alone. Herbert Maxwell now 
spoke more freely to Harry than he had ever done before, 
and said that now he hoped to work for God, — that 
hitherto he had been too absorbed in his own pursuits; 
but that now such happiness called for a more active 
gratitude. 

He joined the next Thursday evening gathering, and it 
taught him how those who met together in that cheerful 
house sympathised with his joy. The ordinary pursuits were 
suspended. By common consent, Mr Woodley opened the 
Bible ; and as all sat familiarly around the table, they read 
and talked over the twelfth chapter of Romans, scarcely 
going beyond the first verse. The question was very practi- 
cal, and earnestly were thoughts exchanged — how we could 
best yield ourselves to God, — not by separating from secular 
life and usual social interests, — but by making all these 
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channels of grace to bring us more nearly to resemble our 
Lord. 

Sweet were the hymns of praise and renewed dedication 
that were sung that night ; earnest were the prayers put 
up, and joined in by those whose feelings had been drawn 
out to one common interest; — and perhaps there was 
scarcely one there, who, at that moment, had the question 
been put as of old, but would have honestly said — ** We will 
follow Thee whithersoever Thou jgoest." Such hours are 
surely given to lead us to carry out into action the emo- 
tions by which we are warmed towards God ; for, if they 
end but in the indulgence of feeling, they only harden the 
heart and delude the conscience. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Emily thought of that evening when, soon after, her hus- 
band was again ordered for a few days to St George's. The 
weather was very bad; there had been the first decided 
general thaw, but followed by intense cold. He had, how- 
ever, fixed an early day for his return, and it came ; — ^but 
oh, such a fearful storm arose before noon, as made every- 
thing she had beheld before but as nothing. The snow fell 
remorselessly ; and, at the same time, the wind rose to a gale. 
Not a sound, as the day went on, could be heard in the street, 
save the fierce howling of the wind ; nor aught to be seen 
for the whirling of the thickly-fallen snow. Evening 
closed, — then came the terrible thought, had he set out and 
been overtaken in the storm ! Oh, could she but know that 
he had not left St George's (there were no electric tele- 
graphs to outposts then), that one thing would have been 
bliss indeed. The servants, as they came in and out, wore 
anxious faces, and Ruth invented continual errands to see 
how her mistress* held up. But daylight had alogether 
passed ; unwillingly she had to see the shutters closed and 
the curtains drawn. She sat and listened, hoping that some 
one would come, — but the bell seemed as if it would never 
ring again. 

As she thus sat, after her lonely tea, she suddenly jumped 
up, — the smell of fire ! — a fire on such a night as that — and 
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she alone ! She instantly called the servants. Yes — they 
too perceived a smothered smell of something burning, and 
every comer of the house was searched, but no clue was 
found. She sat down again, but it was only to feel the 
house shake with the fury of the windj and, at the same 
time, to become absolutely oppressed with the growing smell 
of burning wood. At last it was plain that it came from 
the drawing-room,* and yet the iron pipes connecting the 
stove with the chimney were not over-heated. Emily deter- 
mined, at all events, to let the fire out,— and the time too 
was come to go to bed. 

How lonely she felt now ! how fearful ! how unprotected ! 
She longed to sit up — to keep the servants up, — anything 
but go to bed. But this would be yielding to a tempera- 
ment that would tyrannise over her, and destroy her use- 
fulness. She also remembered what she had heard of 
Christian courage a few nights ago — and could she now 
give way ? No. She found that the smell of fire diminished 
when the fire in the room where she had been sitting was 
put out ; so she went to bed, and sent the servants to theirs 
also — she would not even let Ruth stay with her. 

It was a fearful night,— the very bed shook under her; 
and, save in troubled dreams, she never lost consciousness 
till morning came ; and then, what a scene was presented 
from even their windows ! Opposite was a two-storeyed 
house, and for twelve feet in height the snow had been 
drifted against it as a compact mass, barring any possible 
access to the front of the house, save by ladders reaching to 
the upper windows. Behind their own house, the windows 

* This is sure to take place when bricks and sand are not laid between 
the stove and the wooden floor. 
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opening on the garden were dark from the same cause ; and 
the road in front was impassable from the depth of snow. 

Poor Emily ! — weary with the past anxiety, she sat down 
again alone to her breakfast; and how heavily do such 
meals pass ! She had not finished when the man came in 
to attend to the fire, and with the love of the horrible that 
is so general, he said — " O ma'am, the sentry on the North 
Barrack's back-gate heard a cry in the night ; and this morn- 
ing, there 's a man found frozen to death close by in the 
snow ! " And, as if this was not enough, an hour after he 
again entered, saying, with a grave face, '* O ma'am, I hope 
master's safe ; — but there 's been a horse and sleigh dug up 
out of the snow, just come off the Big River from St 
George's, — the gentleman, and driver, and horse are all dead, 
—all of 'em." 

Emily's heart sunk within her, — *' Send Ruth to me," was 
her only reply ; and Ruth came, looking very pale. " Ruth, 
pray do not let them come to me with these dreadfiil tales \ 
they only make me worse than I should be." And poor 
Ruth did not know till then that the man had been in with 
the news. Emily could not employ herself: — how she 
longed then for some dear Buckland voice ! that of her 
father, her mother — of Anna, Aunt Fanny — of some one to 
say, " Do not be afraid ! " Oh, if ever again she could see 
her husband, — if ever the day's cheerful routine would again 
go on as before, — what increased thankfulness to God 
should fill her heart ! 

That gracious Father, however, knew that she had tried 
to lean on Him, and aid was sent No sooner could he 
reach her, but Colonel Hill himself came down, and re- 
assured h er by telling her that no one could or would have 
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come from St George's on the previous day ; so that it was 
only now a matter of patience. A kind note also, from 
Colonel Burke, to like effect, left her as much at ease as 
was possible under existing circumstances. 

Three days, nevertheless, passed before Harry returned, 
— for not even the post could cross ; — but when that meet- 
ing did come, it brought with it such happiness as perhaps 
can only be known by those who lead wanderers* lives — by 
those who are privileged to share the rough parts of life's 
journey together ; and in thus sharing these, become far, far 
dearer to one another than if a life of ease had been their 
lot. 

Often and often Emily thought of her quiet home, — that 
dearly-loved English home; but yet, she would not for 
worlds have exchanged her present position, even for that 



The day before Caroline's wedding was come ; that day 
which, in a woman's life, stands out from all other days, 
where the past, present, and future meet together, as she 
parts from the duties of a child of the house to take up 
those of a wife ; and as she lingers fondly on the home she 
is leaving, half wonders how she has learned to love another 
so entirely, that even the old one, with its sacred associations, 
can no longer fill her heart without him with whose very 
being her own has become one and indivisible. 

But no such thoughts filled the mind of Caroline Burke 
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— no such feelings her heart She was neither leaving a 
home of love, nor going to one. She had been thus far a 
trifler, — she was one no longer; — ^misery had made hei 
almost old, — despair was hardening her to be resolute in 
the path of self-destruction. She would not take the way 
of escape God had opened through Mary's counsel, for she 
dreaded the possible exposure of her folly and her present 
punishment, more than a life of falsehood, and an eternity 
that she would not consider. Oh, how many, many souls 
are lost through cowardice ! Oh, how we shrink from im- 
mediate suffering — from immediate endurance 1 and, as if 
by avoiding the present pressure we could also avoid the 
future consequences, we take some miserable bait with 
which the devil hides his hook ; and it is not until we have 
swallowed it, and he drags us by it whithersoever he wills, 
that we discover how infinitely worse are the miseries of 
the remedy the fiend has offered us, than any suflfering could 
have been in returning to the path of right. 

Julia was full of her own dress and amusement — Mrs 
Burke equally so of the preparations for the nuptials. She 
intended to create an "effect," and she spared no pains 
accordingly. There was to be a great display — many brides- 
maids — a large a'eje^ner — and as much outside joy as should 
best hide the wretchedness of the bride ; for Mrs Burke 
was perfectly conscious that Caroline was miserable, though 
she knew but little of the bitterness of the cup that her 
unhappy child had now to drain to the very dregs. 

In the meantime, Mary never left Caroline's side, con- 
stantly ministering to her comfort in 

** Those gentle offices of patient love, 
Beyond all flattery, and all price above ; '* 
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and every now and then, as she thus busied herself in Caro- 
line's room, the latter would gaze sorrowfully and earnestly 
upon her ; then rise from her seat which she seldom left, 
and come to silently kiss that true and only friend. 

It was toward the close of the afternoon, when Caroline 
was called down to see some visitors, who came to take 
leave. There, spread out on tables, lay the various presents 
she had received; splendid jewellery from the man she 
hated, and whose name she would so soon bear; — there 
were bracelets, and lockets, and chains, and crosses, besides 
every other kind of presents that brides receive. Mrs 
Burke enjoyed the exhibition ; and many a silly girl would 
gladly have exchanged lots with the poor victim before 
them, for the sake of those external: gratifications, which 
were the only ones they could appreciate. 

These visitors had just left, and Mrs Burke had scarcely 
gone to her room, when Emily arrived to bid the bride-elect 
good-bye ;, for she had excused herself from being present 
at the wedding. She found Caroline alone. She stood by 
the side of all those glittering things, and she started as the 
door opened ; but, when she saw it was Emily, she was re- 
assured. How tenderly the latter took her hand ! how kindly 
she said the few words that her heart dictated ! for she 
thought of her own wedding eve — of all the love that then 
surrounded her — and she turned and looked at the costly 
jewellery, which seemed but mockery to that poor girl in 
her loneliness. " They are very beautiful," said Emily, as 
she touched one pretty thing after another. 

" To me, the pebbles on the sea-shore would do just as 
well. O Mrs Butler ! why, why did you come to-night ? 
You are a happy wife, and I^ — but what am I saying,** 
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and, looking round, seeing they were alone, added — ** Yoa 
are Mary's friend; that is surety for your not betraying 
me." 

If it had not been dusk, she might have seen the tears 
standing in Emily's eyes; but in another moment Mrs 
Hodge and Mrs Burke entered the room, and were soon 
joined by Captain Nugeht and Harry. Caroline at once 
recovered her look of cold self-possession, and on Emily's 
inquiring for Mary, gladly escaped to fetch her. They all 
stood around the tables, and characteristic remarks were 
made by some, whilst some were silent Emily withdrew 
Maiy to the window, and urged her coming to stay as soon 
as the wedding was over. 

" I shall be but too glad," was the reply ; " I have only 
one thing to keep me here. I fear that Mrs Ross is very 
unwell ; but still I can come and see her." This arranged, 
they all left, and Mrs Burke was left alone with Mrs 
Hodge. 

" Do you not see the game Major Butler is playing," said 
Mrs Hodge, " as regards Captain Nugent ? " 

Mrs Burke was all attention as she replied, " Do you 
mean that he is trying to make him a Methodist ? " 

" Why, yes, he is doing that certainly ; but I mean that 
he is trying to make a match between him and Miss 
Stewart" 

*' Do you really think so?" replied Mrs Burke, eagerly. 

'* I am quite sure of it ; so is Major Bragg ; and if Major 
Butler stays here to exert his itifluence, he will succeed. 
Why, Mrs Burke, do you not make the Colonel send him 
to Birkfield with the detachment instead of Major Bragg, 
whose influence goes just the other way?" 
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This poison was then left to work, and Mrs Hodge re- 
turned to her own house to tell Major Bragg that she had 
performed his commission ; for he had his own reasons for 
not wishing to go to this distant outpost ; and so he used 
the means that he knew would succeed in keeping himself 
at Richmond, and removing Major Butler from it — for a 
season at all events. 

The next morning came, and Mary stood beside her 
sleeping cousin. Oh, how weary that young face looked 1 
Youth itself seemed withered, even now. " Caroline, dear, 
it is late, you must rise at once," said Mary, '* and I will 
bring you your breakfast up-stairs ; — see," — and she with- 
drew the curtain — " the sun is shining brightly." Carolioe 
turned away her head, saying, " I would I could shut it 
out — it do^s but mock me ; henceforth there is no sunshine 
for me." 

The time soon came for adorning the bride ; — that sweet 
work of love, when love is present ; but now, those costly 
draperies of silk and lace — what had they to do with joy ? 
Mary had kept them in her own room ; and now, they were 
brought in to be put on the passive statue before her. 
Caroline looked at the white dress and veil for a moment, 
and then said — " Mary, I would they were my shroud ! Is 
there no way of escape ? Must I wear them ? '* At that 
moment Mrs Burke came in, dressed for the occasion, and 
instantly Caroline was her marble self again. 

" How well that dress becomes you, Caroline ! I think 
I have displayed unexceptionable taste ; " and hearing foot- 
steps on the stairs, she called in Julia and Mrs Hodge, who 
were passing : — " Come in and admire our bride ; does not 
this wreath become her? and is not this lovely lace?" 
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Caroline endured it all, and Mary felt as though she were 
standing by to see the victim decked for sacrifice. Again 
the cousins were alone together : — " Mary, promise me that 
you will stand close to me ; — ^you are no bridesmaid, — ^you 
are the only one who loves me; — ^keep close to me, — 
— promise me ! " 

Then a large company gathered in the church; it was 
gay with bright uniforms ; and more immediately round the 
altar stood those arrayed in bridal garments : — There stood 
the young bride — there the bridegroom of half a century, a 
hard, cold man ; — there were the fluttering bridesmaids — and 
there one young girl who stood close to the bride, for Mary 
must keep her promise, let it cost her what it may. She 
heard that solemn charge pronounced; and then, after a 
moment's pause, came the voice of prayer, and that most 
solemn vow in God's name. She saw the troth given and 
received — she heard the benediction — she witnessed the 
signing of names — and she knew that the whole had been 
but a solemn mockery in the sight of that God who deals 
with the heart as well as the lips, with the spirit as well as 
with the letter. 

But the deed is done ; the service is ended — the dejeuner 
is spread — and the very first to congratulate Caroline as " Mrs 
Stone," is that handsome officer in his scarlet uniform, look- 
ing as though he has nothing to think about, safe to make 
merry on the occasion ; and who that saw Major Bragg that 
day, would have believed he had destroyed most wilfully the 
life- long happiness of that poor girl who had ventured to do 
wrong on so misplaced a confidence ? Oh, when that day 
comes, when " secret things shall be revealed," will not 
" shame and everlasting contempt " be the portion of all 
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those who do deeds of evil in the dark, that they would not 
dare to commit in sight even of their fellow-men ! 

The last toast was drunk, the last compliments paid, and 
the last falsehoods told ; the bride had to change her dress, 
and so Caroline, at her mother's suggestion, left the party 
below, and, followed only by Mary, for the last time entered 
her own room. 

' On entering she darted fon\^ard ; yes, there was the fatal 
packet, folded in white paper and tied with white ribbon ! 
Mary saw in a moment what ;t was, and would fain have 
taken it from the miserable girl, " No, Mary, no ; I will 
read them." She tore open the packet, and rapidly casting 
her eye over the first, she said, " Look, Mary, look ! could 
I have borne to have had those words read and ridiculed ? 
could I have borne mamma's bitter irony and scorn ? " 

Mary read those lines ; and what would she not have given 
had Caroline resisted that cruel man ! The deceit alone 
was what had put her in his power ; the words of her letters 
were evidently th^ expression of true affection, — an affection 
that had he been worthy of it, might have proved a life-long 
blessing to him. 

Caroline stood there, opening note after note, but the task 
she had set herself was too dreadful ; so casting all into the 
fender, she thrust one into the flames, and then set fire to 
them all. " Bum, bum," she said ; " O Mary, Mary, that I 
too could be so consumed I Do not talk about tortures of 
body ; I tell you, Mary, that none of the wild Indians who 
once camped on this very spot ever understood the worst 
mode of torture ; what, what is their worst torment to such 
a marriage as this ! " 

She paused and watched the last flame die out; there 
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lay only the gray ashes of her heart's records. " Mary, do 
you see those ashes, there too lie the ashes of my heart ; 
love is (lead, hope is dead, trust is dead, and I must live 
on ; oh, oh that I could die 1 " 

** Stay, stay, dear Caroline ; for my sake, say you will still 
hopeV 

Caroline sat down ; she looked at her cousin who was 
weeping bitterly, — ** Mary,** she said, gently, ** if I am not 
lost for ever, it is only your love that will have kept me \ 
will you promise to pray for me, — and, if you can, love me?" 

Those words afforded the only gleam of hope that Mary 
had to comfort her; when that day had closed, and the 
noise of music and dancing had ceased below, as she was 
going to her own room, she paused and looked into Caro- 
line's : — it seemed to her like visiting the chamber which the 
dead had just left, not that which the joyous bride had just 
quitted ; and she wept to think of the young heart that sin 
had withered, a heart that might have been a blessing, if the 
mother to whom God had entrusted her had been but faith- 
ful to her charge. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

It was not long after the gay party had met at Caroline's 
wedding, when Mr Woodley was called upon to officiate on 
a far happier occasion. Ada Maxwell had slowly recovered, 
but was now well enough to take part in the baptism of her 
new treasure. The severity of the weather made it necessary 
that the rite should take place in their own house ; and for 
this sacred purpose a little group assembled who were united 
together by ties of the most endearing and enduring charac- 
ter. Harry and Captain Nugent, with Emily and Mary 
Stewart, were alone added to the three families that had 
long made but one ; and now that little congregation stood 
there, with one heart and one mind, to ask for the blessings 
that God has promised, and which they believed He would 
bestow. The young mother was too weak to stand, but she 
sat with her pretty baby — the veriest miniature of herself — 
lying on her lap. Close by her side stood her husband, 
and the Chaplain began the service, in which ,all united 
with so deep an interest ; then the moment came for the 
little one to receive its baptism, — it was Mrs Ellis who took 
it from its mother and placed it in the arms of the minister 
of God. He took her as one who felt something of the 
love that his Lord displayed ; and when he gave the infant 
her mother's name, and signed her with that sign which tells 
that the cross must come before the crown, you might have 
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seen the tears of the mother fall, even through that smile of 
almost heavenly happiness. 

Ada was still too delicate for them to remain long ; but 
they who had assembled there, felt that such a season as 
that bound them more closely together than months of 
common life and acquaintance. 

It was on Thursday afternoon, and it was Ada*s great 
desire that all should meet that evening at Mrs Hill's ; and 
for the first time, Mrs Ellis consented to sleep at home, if 
Mary would take her place instead of returning home with 
Emily. 

It was the evening hour, and Ada, almost supported in 
her husband^s arms, was watching the snow as it was falling 
in sheets from the roofs, and the icicles as they dropped 
from the caves. 

** How soon winter will be gone, Herbert ; and then 
what a spring wc shall have 1 Oh, dearest, I am so happy 
— are not you?" As Ada said this, she turned her eyes 
upon him with that look of love which told its tale far better 
than words. 

" Ada," said her husband, " your love has brought spring 
to my heart; it was always winter there till I knew you. 
Oh, darling, you know not what you have done for me — 
what you are to me !" 

"Say rather, Herbert, we do not know what God has 
done for us — what our Saviour is to us : has not He given 
us to one another? Dearest, shall we npt give Him our- 
selves in return? then, if we so love, not even death can 
part us." 

He did not answer; perhaps he trembled to hear her 
speak of parting, and of death, A wondrous change indeed 
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was that now wrought in the nature of that once isolated 
man, — that man who had 'tried to become independent of 
everybody, — that man whose strong will and self-reliant 
nature had well-nigh succeeded in hardening his heart and 
conscience; and because he would riot be thwarted by others, 
therefore he would live alone, arid only use men or women 
for his own purposes as they crossed his path. 

And what had changed him ? First, his own love for one 
so pure, so true, so lovely ; arid theri, and most of all, her 
love for him. His heart was thawed in this love ; for well 
has it been said, " We cannot love strongly without assimi- 
lating to the being we love." A new world of interest 
opened upon him ; for Ada had one of those minds that first 
received his, and then gave back again her own bright 
thoughts. Herbert Maxwell w6ndered what life would have 
been without Ada's cbrapanioriship and Ada's love. She 
did not hinder him in his career, but only became a motive 
which endeared every exertion ; and now that his own inner 
being was attuned to home alflfectioris, he lio longer chafed 
against the world and his fellow-men — he no longer dis- 
trusted every one; for he had been taught that there was such 
a thing as true love iri women— true friendship with men. 

That evening had been one of the happiest of Ada's life, 
for not only was she rejoicing in the happiness of a mother 
who had dedicated her first-born to God ; but she hoped 
more strongly than she had ever done, that her husband now 
realised his own personal responsibilities as a Christian. 
Just before he left her, the nurse brought in the baby, and 
giving it to the mother, she left the room. Herbert Max- 
well stood for a few moments to admire his pretty picture ; 
and as Ada bent over her infant, a lock of her own fair hair 
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fell upon her child, who had been bom with silken little 
curls clustering close around its head ''Give me those 
scissors, Herbert," she said ; and then cutting the lock that 
had thus strayed from her own long hair, she took one of 
the bab/s tiny ringlets, and placed both between the leaves 
of her own well-read Bible. " See, Herbert dearest, these 
shall al\«'a}'s remind you of this happy day; and you must, 
use that Bible every day." He took the book, and then 
kissing mother and child, he left her to join the evening 
party at Mrs Hiirs. When he returned, finding that she 
slept, he would not enter her room. Mary took Mrs Ellis's 
berth in the small room adjoining ; and finding that Ada 
rested quietly, she soon went to sleep. 

From this sleep she was suddenly aroused by a violent 
ringing of the door bell, and loud cries of " Fire, Fire," fol- 
lowed in quick succession. Mary flew to Ada's bedside; she, 
too, had been asleep, and roused thus suddenly in her weak 
condition, she was at first unable to collect hersel£ Her 
heart beat most violently; her breath came with panting 
effort; yet, as soon as she could speak, it was not of herself — 

** Oh, see where my husband is, — he must go. Oh, tell 
me all you can hear — is it near ? " No moment had that 
poor husband to wait; it was near indeed — frightfiilly near; 
added to which, the wind set straight towards their house, 
and there was nothing to stop its career. Soon, every fire- 
bell in the place began tolling and jangling discord with the 
regimental bugles sounding the " Assembly," at all the neigh- 
bouring points where men were billeted or officers were 
lodging. 

With few exceptions, all the houses in the town were of 
wood. Street after street offiered no barrier to the flames. 
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which grew fiercer and fiercer; and now, the room in which 
Ada lay, together with what was left of the snow all round, was 
lit up with a fearful crimson glow. There were no shutters 
to the room ; the terrible showers of huge sparks were pour- 
ing down from all quarters; the wind carrying flakes of 
burning wood — chiefly ignited roof-shingles — in every direc- 
tion. There was not much snow left upon the roofs ; and 
there was hardly a slated house in the whole town, nothing 
but fuel for the flames everywhere. By this time Mrs Ellis 
had joined Mary up-stairs, and Mr Woodley had come to be 
ready to help. Ada lay in a state of death-like stillness — 
not of insensibility, but of intense consciousness — conscious- 
ness of extreme danger, but without the slightest power of 
action. Her own life was not her thought, it was for her 
husband that she trembled — for his danger, and his distress 
for her ; still, she was calm ; till, suddenly, a fresh thought 
came to her * mind, — her baby's peril in that cold night if 
they should have to be removed elsewhere. This agitated 
and roused her, and she sat up in bed. Just then, the some- 
what sunken lurid glare sprung up afresh, brighter and 
brighter than ever, — a large spirit-store had been reached ! 
The conflagration was now terrific. And now the next 
street had caught ! Oh, the terror of that night, as house 
after house went down I Already the roofs of their own 
and adjacent houses were being covered with wet blankets ; 
and the noise overhead where poor Ada was lying, told of 
the danger they were trying to avert. " Oh, bring me my 
baby," she cried ; " bring me my baby ; let me see it again ; 
I feel — I feel — as if life were passing." They brought the 
child, and she was comforted. Lying back upon the pillow, 
she closed her eyes, amidst the uproar and the bustle all 
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around her. " Now, if I could but see Herbert," she gently 
whispered ; " oh, if I could but see him once more." But 
the poor husband could not come to her. He might not ; 
he would not — as a good officer and true soldier — quit the 
duty and post assigned him, even to save the house in which 
were his heart's only and dearest treasures. 

At last, and by and by, the wind changed; the flames 
walked back over their old ground, and Herbert Maxwell's 
house was safe. Colonel Burke, as the officer in command, 
had released him at the earliest possible moment; though not 
before he and a young brother-officer had, at the imminent 
peril of their lives, rescued a poor old woman and her two 
little grandchildren, from the garret of a high building ; 
thus, with his clothes well scorched, drenched through and 
through, and begrimed in a way that would have excited 
more than a smile at any other moment (but for that sternly 
and painfully anxious face), he hurried homewards ; where, 
however, he had to undergo the further delay of changing 
everything before he dared venture to Ada's bedside. 

He entered softly ; there she lay, white as any marble 
statue, with her infant still by her side. Mrs Ellis and Mary 
were on one side and the Doctor and Mr Woodley on the 
other ; these last left the room on his appearing. Mrs Ellis 
left her place^ Herbert took it, and whispering gently to 
her, said, — ** Ada, I am come back — all is safe." 

She opened her eyes, and on seeing her husband, fresh life 
appeared to come back ; and she tried to raise herself, but 
could not He put his arm around her, and now her head 
rested once more in its own loved place, while a sweet smile 
played over her features and then died away. When it had 
passed, all who looked upon her trembled to see the havoc 
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those few hours had made. No one could break the silence 
until she did so herself; and then, opening her eyes, she 
looked at Mrs Ellis, and said in a low voice, " I may not stay 
— promise to be a mother to my poor husband and child — 
promise me always to love him as you have loved me." 

" I promise," was the faint reply. 

Again her lips moved, and Herbert Maxwell bent over 
her to listen ; " God bless ygu, my darling, my husband — 
I may not stay — come to me and bring our child." They 
watched by her, she did not speak, they moistened her lips 
with wine, but her eyes did not again open. Once she said 
— " Lord Jesus ; " and then there was a long pause — the 
heart had ceased to flutter, and it was only the lifeless form 
of his wife that Herbert Maxwell held in his arms. 

Living, she had taught him much, — was her loss to teach 
him yet more ? Oh, let human sympathy and human love 
stand aside at such awful moments, when God makes the 
strong man bow ; it is He only that can hush the storm ; 
it is He only that can deal lyith the tempest, the whirlwind, 
and the volcano, that can or will help him. All men are 
born to sorrow, but it is oply one here and there who 
centres all he has to give of love upon one other fellow- 
creature ; and having thus given all, when she is taken,— 
all is taken ! Ada had truly been " all the world " to him ; 
henceforth that world was a desert ; and without her to 
love, all his love to God himself seemed gone. 

It was a piteous sight to see him turn away from that 
newly-made grave, — to see that look of tearless desolation 
which had just rested for the last time upon her coffin ; and 
above all, oh, the dreariness of his return home ! Oh, not 
home I there is no home now for that lonely hfta.tt \ ?k.xsA. 
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everything in that house now does but mock him. He chose 
to be alone — perfectly alone. Mrs Ellis had taken the poor 
baby to her own house ; and he had asked that no one would 
come to him. Yet what could he do alone ? He went into 
the room where he had last seen her and his child — ^not one 
week ago ; then, he had felt the ricliest of living men ; now, 
he was the poorest ! He would then wander listlessly to his 
own room ; there lay her Bible with those two locks of hair ! 
He took hers up and pressed it to his lips, those poor hun- 
gry lips ; he would have given all he now had in the world, 
could he have shut his eyes upon it for ever. 

Oh, we need the infinite love of Christ — we need to rest 
our whole being upon Him ; for if we make any created 
love the anchor of our soul, when the cable is broken by the 
tempest, we then drift away from the harbour back into the 
stormy ocean of this turbulent life. 

It was thus with poor Herbert Maxwell j he had thanked 
God heartily for Ada's love, but he had never thanked Him 
supremely for a greater gift still; his love for her had 
changed his character, for it had taken him out of himself 
to live in another. Holiness and purity were so beautifully 
illustrated in her, that he was beginning to love them, as he 
thought, for their own sake. 

He had never found happiness in the world — never, with 
all his vaunted self-reliance and strong will, been able to make 
himself happy ; but, when God gave Ada to him, like the 
gourd to Jonah, she had been " as a shadow over his head 
to deliver him from grief;" — that dreary grief which 
a son of pleasure has so well described in a few short 
words — 

•* None to love us, — ^nonc whom we can love." 
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Then, like the prophet, he too "was exceeding glad be- 
cause of the gourd," and he loved God for it, as he thought ; 
but when that same Hand smote the plant, and he saw it 
wither away, then his love to God passed away also ; and 
the language of his heart was against the Power that had 
smitten him. 

This was not all j strange as it may seem, he had now for 
the first time witnessed death — ^had beheld the wondrous 
and inscrutable fact of the souFs departure from the body ; 
— he felt the meaning of the word " lost. The heathen of 
old was not more baffled or perplexed ; one fearful blank 
appeared to surround him ; she, who had entered mto every- 
thing he did or thought or felt or hoped for, had passed 
away, and left but a clay-cold lifeless corpse and a grave 
behind ! 

What had he to look forward to ? Nothing ! Life had 
nothing more to give — ambition was dead — ^interest in any- 
thing and everything was dead — hope and love were dead : 
eternity, too, was a still more awful blank, — he could not 
forget that he had seen and felt the reality of the Christian 
religion as it had shone forth in Ada and in others ; but 
now that she was gone, "darkness that might be felt" 
enshrouded the world to come. With no interest in the 
present — with no hope for the future — memory tyrannised 
over him, until he craved forgetfulness as the greatest boon 
that was left ; but the more he struggled to overcome it, 
the more powerful it became. He would awake up in the 
middle of his professional duties with Ada's gentle image 
before him ; he found himself at times, mechanically, still 
working hard to be able to return home ; and then, heart- 
sick, turned from the window where she would have beea 
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watching. Often and often in his sleep he saw her ; as in 
some dear familiar attitude she stood near him ; as often 
would he stretch forth his hands to touch, to catch, — ^his 
arms to embrace her, — though but to awake and find him- 
self alone — how miserably alone ! 

Ah, what can man's boasted will do apart from God I 
He can go, as far as his Creator may allow / and when he 
fancies that his independent will has effected the object, 
God often meets him, and shows whether or not man can 
brave Omnipotence. Napoleon could conquer a world when 
God used his strong will as an instr^^ment ; but he could not 
conquer himself on a lonely island ; he could not tt/tll to be 
independent of the past; he could not giye himself any 
hope beyond the grave ; and the man who had despised 
revealed religion all his life, asked for a priest in his 
death. 

It was now that Herbert Maxwell was being shown his 
need of God himself; and when such fearful seasons occur 
in the history of any human being, let his fellow-sinners 
pray for him, and sympathise with him, — remembering and 
fearing lest they also be tempted. It is easy to judge, easy 
to condemn, easy to draw comparisons that may feed our 
self-complacency ; but never let us forget that God alone^ as 
the God of our spirits, can deal with those spirits j and it 
were well if we partake of the character of our Lord, and 
join Him in pleading for those who are not pleading for 
themselves, instead of becoming one with Satan in his office 
of accuser. 

Herbert Maxwell found true friends in this his season of 
need. They who had rejoiced for him, now mourned with 
him. The bond that united those few families together was 
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different from that which is spoken of by the world's poet, 
when he says — 

?.* And lie wlio has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone." 

Not that they attempted to intrude the expression of their 
sympathy upon him, but they loved him in his sorrow, they 
prayed for him in his temptation ; and they who mourned 
for his darkness, tried to hide it from others. 

His was no grief for words or tears ; he sought relief only 
in out-door occupation, connected with his profession, — ^for 
that had been apart from her. He courted work of this 
character, for his restless mind and aching heart preyed on 
themselves when unemployed. The resources that had 
always been at his command before he knew Ada failed him 
now ; for it had been his delight to make her a sharer with 
him in the studies he pursued. It might be chemistry or 
natural philosophy — it might be history or poetry ; every- 
thing he knew he loved to impart to her whose mind re- 
sponded to him as fully as her heart. But could he go back 
to these alone 1 could he take his accustomed seat in what 
she called his "den,'* — where her sofa still stood — where his 
eye rested on her table — where, unmoved, were the various 
appliances for occupations which had 'engaged her before 
her illness ? He could not open his own writing-case with- 
out finding memorials of those happy days : — ^here was a 
sheet of paper scrawled over with some rough illustration of 
a subject in hand ; — there was another sheet on which she 
had copied something for him ; — or he would open a book 
that she had marked, that he might explain the passage ; — 
and thus, all was darkened to him now; and he would dread 
alike to enter his home, or to mix with others. 
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Sternly he set himself to conquer his wretchedness ; he 
returned not only to work, but, worst of all, however kindly, 
attentive, and considerate the conduct of all his brother- 
officers might have been — to mess. Oh, that dreary, dreary 
return ! that exchange for the dear home tite-d-tite dinner 
which never came but he rejoiced to welcome the hours that 
were to be spent together ; — then he would hear in the dis- 
tance the mess-bugle sound, and say with exultation, — " I 
have done with that:*^ now, it was a constant summons back 
to his old wearisome batchelor loneliness of vanity; and diis 
sound that he hated to-day would be heard yet again to- 
morrow and next day ; — and what had he to hope for, even 
in the future — the far, far-oflf future ? 

In this state of mind, not even the tender love of Mrs 
Ellis met with a response, — and others thought him ungrate- 
ful, but she did not ; on the contrary, she felt that she alone 
knew his loss ; and she had herself known seasons not only 
of deep trial, but fierce temptation ; and she could thus 
comprehend that a soul shaken as his now was, could be 
dealt with and met only by God. Her own grief was greater 
than any human aid could reach, for she had not known a 
mother's love till she had known Ada ; and now, in losing 
her, this sorrow was second to the effect her loss was pro- 
ducing upon him. It was now her place to accept from her 
Father in Heaven the cup of trial, and patiently and lovingly 
to drink it, while she performed the duties which devolve on 
those whose love is a principle and not merely an emotion. 
From whom should such love come to those who are still 
young, if it comes not from those who have life behind 
them ? Is it not they who have tried and proved the never- 
failing love of God to themselves ? — they who have their 
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own sins, sorrows, and temptations to look back upon — they 
who know what darkness may come into the soul, when 
God enters into judgment with it; is it not they who 
should watch over and wait for their fellow-sufferer, who as 
yet only feels the power of the great adversary, while he has 
not as yet experienced the almighty aid of his still greater 
Deliverer ? 

It was thus with Mrs Ellis ; she had taken up the respon- 
sibilities of affection ; and, with God's help, she had deter- 
mined that she would carry them out to the father and 
child. She no longer pressed the former to see his infant ; 
the time might come when that little one might be a voice 
to call him back again ; but that time had not yet come. 

One living thing alone still retained its place with Herbert 
Maxwell, — for it would not be denied, — and that was Ada's 
dog, a Newfoundland one, that he had given her. The poor 
animal had watched the mournful funeral out of the house, 
had followed his master to the grave, and returned with him 
from it. Then, he seemed to miss the Indian cradle which 
had contained the baby ; — often had he appeared to watch 
her as she lay on the mother's knee. At last, he found her 
in Mrs Ellis's house; and from that moment. Rover long 
divided his time between the two who were left ; and, for 
sometime, never passed the churchyard without whining 
towards the newly-made grave. 

There was yet another friend, — one who endeavoured to 
help Herbert Maxwell ; as a minister of God, he watched 
for the souls of his flock ; as a young man, he sympathised 
with this sufferer. He often only looked in and shook 
hands ; — at other times, a few words would be spoken, — or 
perhaps a short prayer offered ; and if, at first, there was 
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some repugnance on Captain Maxwell's part, yet this manly 
and Christian sympathy was not lost. 

It was not easy for those who now were so closely asso- 
ciated together by the ties of Christian fellowship to resume 
the routine duties of daily life ; but sorrows, like blessings, 
they all knew, were sent to quicken, not to retard us in God's 
service. And so they gathered once again on a Thursday 
evening ; and the vacant seats belonging to the living and 
the dead told their o^\ti sad tale. Poor little Alfred, coming 
into the room on that first effort, and seeing Ada's specially 
ai)propriated seat look so meaningly, as if she were still ex- 
pected, he covered his face with his hands, and bursting into 
tears, ran out of the room ; and going at once to bed, sobbed 
himself to sleep. 

There was no bright and gladsome joy that night; Marian 
Hill and her sister tried in vain to play and sing; all was 
unavailing, and neither Emily nor Mary could take their 
turn. Colonel and Mrs Hill desired that their children 
might be early trained to share the sorrows of others ; and 
they knew that such a grief as that which had now wrecked 
the happiness of one member of their fireside circle, ought to 
be shared by all. 

Arthur Nugent, too, felt the softening influence which 
sorrow had brought amongst them : and Harry Butler looked 
at his wife with feelings of deeper thankfulness, while he 
tried to raise her spirits above the event which had so greatly 
depressed her. Mary endeared herself to all, for she had 
been familiar with bereavement. It was at such seasons as 
these that Mr Woodley illustrated the truths he preached. 
He knew that he was commissioned to be a pastor as well 
as a preacher ; and that it was his privilege to bring wisely 
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and gently forward the practical lessons of that gospel 
which is ever " glad tidings '' to the children of men, but 
more especially so to those whose hearts are sad. If Mr 
Woodley had been known to those in trouble only in the 
pulpit, he would not and could not have been admitted by 
them to share their sorrows; or had he been associated with 
scenes of frivolity, how could he have been respected by 
such young officers as Captain Nugent or Captain Maxwell? 
He was one whose educated mind was brought into his 
Master's service ; and he who could freely take his part in 
general conversation on the pleasant Thursday evenings 
they had been used to have, now came forward, with well- 
timed earnestness and tenderness, to improve that first 
•■enewed meeting, and make all present realise that the 
Voice that had called one of them to heaven, called all to 
press forward the more earnestly in their own career. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

The spring had broken forth ; and where the snow had 
so lately covered everythmg, there, with that marvellous 
rapidity shewn by the vegetable world in recovering itself 
in those regions, the grass and all green things were again 
springing into life. The waters so recently ice-bound, 
whether streamlet or mighty river, were again free; and 
the reappearance of the two steamers on the Temawaska, 
running betii-een St George's and Oromucto, gave most un- 
deniable and acceptable evidence of the thorough departure 
of winter, notwithstanding the patches of ice that still were 
passing onwards to the confluence with the St MarceaiL 

The garden behind Emily's cottage thus burst, as it were, 
at once into verdure ; bloom soon followed, and her spirits 
began to recover their elasticity as she again looked out 
upon the face of nature as its beauties unfolded before her. 
Again, both banks of the river at the bottom of the garden 
were shewing that beautiful contrast of the pale delicate 
spring-foliage of the young beech and birch against the dark 
green of the black spruce, and the somewhat lighter colour 
of the hemlock; on both sides, the trees overhung the water 
till they nearly reached the alders of a narrow stripe of 
swampy ground, soon to be resonant with the croak of the 
bull-frog. 

Mary Stewart had been detained by the wishes of Colonel 
Burke from going to the Butlers, for he had felt the absence 
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of Caroline, and had found in Mary far more sympathy than 
in his own and remaining daughter. There was another 
who rejoiced in her being thus detained ; for no evening in 
that house passed happily now to Captain Nugent when she 
was absent. But Mary had now fixed the following week 
for her visit, and Harry Butler had bought a boat that they 
might enjoy the river in the pleasant summer evenings. 

" Emily," said her husband one day at breakfast, " I wish 
you would take this opportunity of profiting by Mrs Hill's 
experience, and learn from her how she has been so success- 
ful in bringing up and educating her boys as well as hei 
girls ; there is something m facts that tell beyond any theory. 
Those are such manly boys ; they are full of life in out-door 
amusements, and yet I find them quite my companions if 
they ride with me, or if I take them about ; they are ready 
now for any school, and are far beyond most boys of their 
age." 

"I should like it exceedingly," replied Emily, ^'the 
school-room itself tells something of the lively character of 
their education." 

Major Butler had proposed this as an occupation for 
Emily, that would help her to rise above the shock she had 
received on the night of the fire, for she was not in her usual 
health ; and the late sad event made him the more anxious 
about her. She was looking, however, much brighter now, 
and as he left her, he said, " Be ready this afternoon at 
three, and I will take you a drive." Emily was ready, but 
Harry was not punctual ; and as she stood watching for him, 
she saw him coming, not in the phaeton, but on foot. 

"Ay, ay, Mr Harry — ^'tis you that are late this time," 
she said, playfully, as she opened the door for him. 
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He did not reply playfully, however ; but silently entered 
the house with her. 

"Is there anything troubling you, Harry ?*' she said, 
anxiously, after a moment's pause. 

" Yes, dearest, and ydu must know it at once, and help 
me to bear it, Emily. I am in orders to go with the detach- 
ment to Birkfield, and Major Bragg remains here.** 

"I am sorry indeed to leave this place," she replied, 
cheerfully ; " but, Harry, we shall soon make a home there." 

" No, dear Emily, you cannot go ; there is not a house in 
the place, nor a doctor either ; this is my trouble, but I had 
for sometime seen that there was something wrong with Mrs 
Burke, and this is the result/' 

A hard blow, this, for Emily ; btit she was not so equal 
as she had been to meet it. 

" O Harry ! this is cruel ; but the Colonel is kind ; why 
not appeal to him?'* 

" It is all done through him ; and as he has full power, I 
have only to obey ; neither ought it to be otherwise. The evil 
is, that the Colonel does not really command, but his wife 
does ; he knows not that he has been talked into and influ- 
enced to do this unjust aict, though everybody else does." 

*'And is there no remedy?" said Emily, sadly. 

" None. Whilst officers make regimental matters subjects 
of conversation at home, and allow their wives to influence 
them, it will ever be the cause of endless mischief, as in this 
case ; for though I do not exactly know why, I am certain 
Mrs Burke has done it.*' 

And so she had ; but what did she, what did Mrs Hodge 
care for justice — for the grief that Emily Butler would suffer? 
It was a matter of indifference to them, so that they gained 
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their own ends: the one, to remove Major Butler away 
from Captain Nugent; the other, to keep Major Bragg in 
Richmond. Oh, there are ugly pages \^ some ladies' lives, 
and in those of some gentlemen also ! 

Silently and sorrowfully tjip npxt three days passed ; and 
the time, in her husband's daily absence, was mostly spent 
by Emily in preparing everything for his comfort. The last 
day was Sunday — he was tq leave on Monday morning. 
The evening was come, and they sat together looking on the 
river as it flowed so calmly, reflectipg pr^ its surface a remark- 
ably beautiful, nay gorgeous, sunset colouring of purple and 
gold, — rather in contrast wit)i the spmewhat sombre tone 
and mood of our young friends. 

" Harry, it is hard that we should be parted through the 
injustice and unkindness of others ; if it wefe that your fair 
turn of duty required it, then I could take it patiently," and 
her tears fell on his hand. 

" Emily, dearest," he replied, tenderly, " the will of God 
comes to us through their instrumentality; and we can 
never know peace until we cease to loqk at second causes. 
If we are but in the path of duty, only Ipt faith see God's 
hand,— not man's, — and we shall then g^t our blessing even 
out of every act of injustice that we may experience." 

"Harry, I cannot forgive Colonel Burke, — still less his 
wife." 

" Then, darling, do not say the Lord's prayer — do not go 
next Sunday to the communion ! O Emily ! shall we only 
be Christians in name ? shall we leave the frivolities of the 
world — shall we try and tell others that Christ died for us, 
but let this great lesson go unlearned, and so bring disgrace 
upon the very name of * Christian?' My own Emily^ ^Q^ 
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must forgive ; and the best way is to pray for those that 
injure us." 

Harry opened his pocket Bible, and having read the last 
ten verses of the sixth chapter of St Matthew, said — " It is 
no easy matter to be a Christian indeed; but, Emily, there 
is no other way in which we can shew that we love our Lord, 
excepting that of an uncompromising recognition of His will. 
It is not when things go smoothly that we can best let our 
light shine before men, but rather when they see our prin- 
ciples tested. Our duty is now clear before us ; we must 
accept this trial as from God, and take up the cross just 
where He has thrown it across our path. Emily, dearest, will 
you not help me? and shall we not be fellow-workers in 
this our first real married trial ]" 

Poor Emily ! poor Emily 1 there was nothing to be done 
but to retrace her steps back to the right way : so, after 
some colouring, some tears, with frank admission of error 
to her husband, and penitential confession of sin to her 
God, she set her mind aright to the duty now before her. 
How much of good might be brought out in many a 
woman's character, if her husband would but support and 
encourage her to go forward with him, as he thus presses 
on his way to heaven ! 

Early on the next morning the house was busy, and Emily 
was making her husband's breakfast, though still with a 
heavy heart ; but, at such times, so many little things have 
to be done, that it helps to subdu^ the indulgence of feeling. 
Then, Arthur Nugent came in for the chance of being of 
use ; but soon found that he was not exactly wanted at just 
that moment ; so he went away, promising to meet Harry 
Butler at the station : he had become to them almost like a 
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younger brother ; and their influence had been of great use 
to him. 

"When I am gone," said Harry, "you can always let 
Arthur come in and out; but, remember that Mrs Burke 
has a busy tongue ; and, if he comes too often while Miss 
Stewart is with you, it will lead to gossip. And now, dearest, 
God bless you ; let us look forward to meeting again ; and 
till then, our motto shall be, ' Work while it is day.' " 

The last fond embrace was given, and Emily listened till 
the sound of the noisy rattling "commissariat" waggon 
wheels had died away, and she was all alone. 

To many such trials are trifles; and a self-contained 
woman feels them as matters of course. But Emily lived 
in him she loved, and his daily con^panionship was her great 
happiness ; she soon, however, fpU back on the one great 
motive of life, to do God's \yill, and learn the lesson which 
He had set her. She immedic^tely, therefore, decided on her 
plan for out-door work and in-door employment ; remem- 
bering, also, Harry's expressed wish, that she should gain 
all she could from Mrs Hill, she determined to set about 
it at once. 

Two or three days were passed alone before Mary was 
released to stay with her ; but during that time, she did not 
yield to the depression which she felt tempted to indulge ; — 
soon, too, she had letters from Harry, and they were her day's 
treasure : they reminded her of those he used to write before 
their marriage ; so she thanked God that she was now his 
wife ; and that, absent as present, they twain were one. 

" Mary, dear Mary, how glad I am to see you ! " said Emily, 
in a few days' time, as she welcomed her almost sister to 
her now solitary home. 
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'' Xot more glad than I am to come. O EmOj, what it 
there on earth to be compared to a happy home 1 and how 
generously you let me share yours ! ** 

It was indeed a blessing to both the young friends, — and 
now the piano was heard again, and they schemed out their 
busy days, and their happy evenings ; for Emily did not 
forget her husband's parting words ; and in trying to make 
her house cheerful to Mai}', her own tendency to depression 
disappeared. 

But Mary had left a very vacant place behind her; and 
Mrs Burke had the mortification of finding that she had mis- 
played her game. Captain Nugent knew — as all knew — by 
whose doing it had been that Majqr Butler was sent, unfairly, 
160 miles aiiv-ay; and a whisper had reached his ears which 
connected his oym name with her motives. From that time 
he withdrew from all intimacy at the house j and again the 
vexatious thought intruded upon Mrs Burke, that her niece 
and not her daughter had been the great attraction. Not 
that she could bring herself to believe that he was seriously 
thinking of Mary ; and this idea was pleasantly confirmed 
when, in a few days, the Colonel told her that Captain 
Nugent had applied for and obtained leaye to go to England 
in a month's time. 

They were not happy in the North Barracks. Mrs Burke 
was thwarted ; Julia was intractable ; Mrs Hodge was daily 
becoming more involved with Major Bragg; poor Mrs Ross 
was almost too ill and wretched to creep about ; and Captain 
Hodge and Mr Ross were no longer looking the light-hearted 
youths they had been but a few months ago. The days were 
gone when Captain Hodge would Iqse at cards to Mr Ross, 
and laugh as he lost ; for those were sums he cared nothing 
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about, though they were acceptable enough to the 
gainer. 

Another and a far deeper player had now come across both 
these young men ; — they were no longer antagonists, but 
fellow-sufferers. What was it that made Captain Hodge 
endure tamely in his quarters the presence of the man whom 
he now hated ? or submitted to see him as the constant 
companion of his wife, but that he owed him more than he 
could then pay ? and yet he was going on, still hoping to 
redeem, the past. What made the once good-humoured Mr 
Ross almost a terror to his frightened wife, but that, as he 
entered his miserable home, he was constantly realising that 
a heavier debt was standing against him in Major Bragg's 
book alone, than all he had in the world would pay ? He 
had kept it from her until a bill had come in that would 
brook no further delay ; and then he went wildly to her, 
demanding all the little jewellery she had — even to the very 
presents he himself had made her before their marriage ! 
This told her the state of ruin to which they were reduced ; 
and every one but her husband saw that she was wasting 
away ; but he was too reckless to see even that which was 
before his eyes, if it did not very immediately aifect himself. 

Under these circumstances, Mary Stewart might well 
rejoice that she had no duty to detain her at the North 
Barracks ; and how gladly did she take her place now as a 
sister, when Emily so much needed her in her lonely home. 
The latter was now beginning to understand the peculiarities 
of military life, as they affected herself; and how important 
it is for an officer's wife to rise as much as possible above 
the passing outward circumstances around her, and the life 
of sensation within. 
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To meet and discharge the duties of "to-day** cheerfully, 
heartily, and without compromise, was now her desire ; and 
in this spirit she left Mary to her own occupations, whilst 
she began her promised work with Mrs HilL She found 
this last just returned from Mrs Ellis, and not, as was usual 
at that hour, in the schoolroom. 

" I have just been to see my poor cousin," she said, " and 
I have found her more sad than I have seen her for some 
time ; she has just parted from Herbert Maxwell, and it has 
renewed her grief;' 

** Where is he gone ? " said Emily. 

" He has obtained some months* leave, and gone home : 
from thence he means to travel ; poor fellow, he is trying to 
fly from his burden j but it will follow him. There is but 
one resting-place for a desolate heart — and that, at present, 
he has not found. But we must not talk of our sorrows to- 
day ; we have our work waiting for us. What can I do for 
you, Mrs Butler?" 

" I want you to tell me," said Emily, " or rather shew me, 
how you teach your boys ; will you let me go into the school- 
room with you, and see how you work ? " 

" I shall be indeed glad if I can help you ; so come as 
soon as you like, and inspect the more technical part of my 
plan of education, — which word is, in our view, a very 
comprehensive one, as including the training our children 
for eternity as well as for time; but we also think that 
they may well, and ought, to go together; and that 
the best education for heaven is the best for this world 
also. 

" Remember that I have nothing new to tell you ; the 
only value to be attached to our plans is, that it may enable 
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an officer's wife to educate her daughters, and prepare her 
sons for school. 

" To effect this, I found that I must work up to a definite 
object^ and the outline of the course of proceeding made 
clearer to my own mind, before I could take up details ; but 
once this was done, then I saw that I should only want God*s 
blessing on it ; — time, energy, and patience to do the rest 

*'The first idea is this, — to work from whole to party and 
not from part to whole. Draw up a plan of the different 
branches of learning you propose for your sons j and from 
competent sources learn what is the average attainment 
that a boy ought to have at twelve years old. Then, divide 
this into the yearly portions between seven and twelve ; and 
let your boys be a sharer in your project Before seven 
years of age, we prepare them with clear elementary informa- 
tion : never letting the brain work beyond the natural and 
healthy action of a child's intelligence. 

" This period is most important as thfe fittest time for 
forming habits of observation, patience, and accuracy ; so 
that whatever is gained, is learned as slowly and absolutely 
as the alphabet or multiplication table ; and in this way a 
boy of seven years old has a very important stock of ideas ' 
to begin with; also, some not unimportant acquirement. 
This will include familiar acquaintance with the more 
elementary parts of the French language : and much may 
be done in this by the help of a good French nurse ; so it 
may from the mother, if she be qualified to speak it well 

" Pursuing this plan steadily, we have had the happiness of 
keeping our family together j and it will be, I think, found 
that our boys are far in advance of most who go to school. 
If there are great educational disadvantages in a soldier's 
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life, there are often many advantages; for such children 
learn from experience \rhat others do only from books. 
When we are in a place where a foreign language is spoken 
— as in the Mediterranean, — I take good care that the chil- 
dren shall learn it, and not forget it. 

"When our boys go to school, we still maintain the same 
plan of defining to them the standing we think they ought 
to take at the end of each hal£ We make this absolute, not 
relative ; for we never would stimulate them by mere emula- 
tion, or to work beyond their strength — ^but we do 'expect 
them to do their very best. We feel the importance of taking 
no excuse on this head ; for however severe, even to excess, 
we may consider most of the competitive examinations of the 
present day, thete is now no option except between full pre- 
paration and probable success on the one hand, and a poor 
preparation and certain failure on the other. 

** The desire to meet our wishes produces a most happy 
and harmless stimulus ; for, with plenty of time before them, 
they work hard, but not severely ; we thus avoid the neces- 
sity for the idle and mischievous system of * cramming;' 
and they feel a quiet^ well-grounded confidence, that in itself 
tells well at the examinations. Our eldest son took a very 
high place ; but neither his health nor spirits sufifered in the 
least ; and after he had passed, and was in the service, he 
pursued, and still pursues his studies with equal energy, both 
in connection with his profession, and with general informa- 
tion. The brain, in early days at least, must never be over- 
strained. Youth, at its best estate, has but the strength of 
youth ; overtax this, and you forestall and so destroy the 
power of the man. 

" The educational work of home is, however, something 
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more than any mere acquirements from books ; the conver- 
sation of every day will perhaps improve and teach as much 
in its way as direct instruction : that is, conversation from 
which all gossip is carefully excluded, whether it be about 
regimental or garrison matters ; or, still worse, involving per- 
sonalities at the expense of our neighbours. We have found 
that our children, so far from feehng this rule a restraint, 
look forward with pleasure to being With us at meal-times ; 
and, above all, in the evenings. 

" These last are a great delight to us all, for Colonel Hill 
and I wish them to be seasons of recreation and refresh- 
ment. Reading aloud, always under liability to remark and 
discussion, music and conversation, make the hours pass 
but too quickly ; and whatever may have been the labours 
of the day, they never entrench on its closing hours. I 
think these evenings may be of use through life to our 
children, and will help them to distinguish between a life 
of manly effort and one of mere drudgery. We want them 
to see that effort^ when crowned with success, usually ends 
in the blessing of independence and a happy home. It is 
sad when a young man has affections, that he cannot look 
forward to marry ; still sadder, to marry imprudently ; and, 
saddest of all, to marry for money. Yet all these evils 
beset the path of young officers who have neither private 
property nor energy." 

Mrs Hill was so much interested in her subject, and had 
so interested a listener, that she had gone on talking with, 
out thinking of the time ; but at that moment the door was 
opened somewhat hastily, and Charlie ran in, saying, " O 
mamma, I am so sorry — I have thrown down the pony and 
broken his knees." 
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" How did it happen ? " said his mother. 

" I was riding with John, and said I would leap a low 
gate ; he told me the pony could not do it, and I thought 
he could — and I did it, and came down." (The boy stood 
silently with heightened colour, and the tears stood in his 
eyes.) 

" You were wrong, Charlie ; and you must bear the 
punishment ; you must not ride till that pony's knees are 
well — now go, and do not be so self-willed again." 

" Poor boy ! " said Emily ; " but he made no excuse." 

" Excuses in our family are never allowed ; from child- 
hood I have taught them that excuses lead to falsehood, 
and even to self-deception. I make them learn that pro- 
verb of Solomon, * He that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper ; but whoso confesses and forsakes them shall have 
mercy.' I seldom say more than in this case ; but as I am 
bringing them up for general life, I let them feel the incon- 
venience of an act like this ; and it teaches them to be more 
careful than twenty lectures." Emily then left with a pro- 
mise to come again. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Emily was now fairly embarked and interested in investi- 
gating Mrs Hill's method of education; so, early in the 
next week^ she presented herself at the appointed hour. 
Mrs Hill was alone in the schoolroom, and she invited 
Emily to take a chair that was placed near a little table, on 
which was laid a supply of pens, ink, and ruled paper. 

'* Charlie has prepared this for you, Mrs Butler ; for, said 
he, you know, mamma, that if Mrs Butler is come to learn 
from you, she ought to take notes on the spot, and make 
an abstract when she goes home." 

" Well done, Charlie 1 " replied Emily ; " that is shewing 
me at once how you have trained him ; but now for my 
lesson.*' 

" My plan," said Mrs Hill, " is to have short daily lessons, 
to be learned perfectly; weekly repetitions ; monthly exa- 
minations ; and, finally, in the last week of every quarter, 
they have written questions from their father, which they 
answer also in writing; and thus my work and theirs is 
tested in every branch. This plan has answered so well, 
that even during voyages, when children are so apt to be a 
nuisance to themselves and other people, ours have been as 
eager as myself that the time should not be lost. Many a 
day, on board, when I have felt good for nothing, they 
voluntarily have brought me their books ; and in the effort 
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thus made, I have forgotten everything but our occupation. 
Their own delight is, never to be behind the quarter's woik 
that has been laid out ; and this being well defined, as well as 
being always kept in view, not only destroys the evils of an 
unsettled life, but the children form the habit, whilst children, 
of conquering circumstances of a disadvantageous or dis- 
couraging character, instead of being conquered by them." 

The schookoom itself told Emily that a great deal was 
taught through the eye; there were not only large geo- 
graphical maps hung round the room, but there were 
geological ones of England and Europe, as well as another 
shewing the triangulation of the trigonometrical survey of 
Great Britain and Ireland. There were several small, 
plain, blackboards; and besides these, a large one, ruled 
chronologically so as to exhibit the 6000 years of the world's 
history. On another, as large, was painted a diagram of 
the two hemispheres, shewing only the meridians, zones, 
and parallels of latitude. Several other maps were there, 
including the "Stream of Time." In addition to these 
were a few simple models of various kinds ; whilst over the 
chimney-piece hung a full-length engraving of the Queen. 

Emily pointed to this last, saying, " Why do you hang 
this in the schoohroom ?" 

" Because I would cultivate in them a personal attach- 
ment to their sovereign as second only to the loyalty they 
owe to the King of kings. I would not have them soldiers 
for pay, or empty honour ; but, when they enter the service, 
I would have them serve their Queen and country as 
honestly in peace as in war. I would have them act as 
their father has ever done ; and so make all personal con- 
siderations second to the duty they owe to their sovereign's 
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commission. I would not have them place-hunters or hear 
of their seeking to do as little as they can ; but I would 
have them ever take the highest ground ; and, if needs be, 
the hardest work — doing all unto God first, and then to 
their Queen. 

" They may not be the most successful ; but they will be 
honest, independent gentlemen ; and they will be happy in 
the blessing of God and in their own consciences. 

"You see, Mrs Butler, I want to make the moral and the 
intellectual training work together; I want them to form 
habits based upon principles given by God himself. We do 
not wish them to look for ' quick ^etups,' or to suppose that 
spasmodic efforts just before an examination, even if suc- 
cessful, will make them really educated men and efficient 
officers. We want them to be Christians, and act upon 
Christian ground, as much during the week as on Sundays ; 
—to remember that the same gospel that offers them eternal 
life as a free gift, also commands ' patient continuance in 
well-doing.' One of the grandest chapters in the Bible, 
after it has connected the sufferings of time with the glories 
of the resurrection, goes back again and sums up the whole 
with this very practical passage, f Therefore^ be ye steadfast^ 
unmovabley always abounding in the work of the; Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.' Oh when, day after day, as I pass put of these 
barracks, and see groups of young officers idling outside the 
mess-room, smoking and lounging about, sauntering in and 
out of the billiard-room, as if but to kill (ay, murder) time, 
my heart aches ; and I long that some power should arouse 
them to a sense of their danger, and their neglected respon- 
sibilities ; but, unable to help them myself, I return to my 
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own family, with more earnest prayer, more intense purpose^ 
to educate tliose early whom God has given me ; particularlj 
as regards the value of time as connected with eternity." 

In a few minutes, the clock struck the school hour; 
Charlie and Alfred came into the room. Emily could but 
observe the gentlemanly, deferential bearing of the two boys. 
There was nothing of ^^ Young England" in their conduct; 
on the contrary, they shewed her all the respect due to a 
mother and to a lady; for easy and affectionate as their 
manner was, it never degenerated into familiarity. Mrs 
Hill regarded good-breeding as very important to her sons, 
even on the ground of mere expediency ; for to place such 
an attraction on no higher grpund, it is the best " letter of 
introduction " a boy can have : nor is it one that is liable 
to be lost or destroyed by accident. 

The usual routine of lessons was stopped for the week, 
that Emily might herself judge of the real information the 
boys possessed. 

Physical geography was the first subject On the black- 
board, with the meridians, &c., the general forms of the 
continents were sketched in chalk by the boys. They then 
traced, somewhat more carefully, on another board, the 
outlines of the different countries of Europe. Again, on 
yet another board, and still more accurately, they had .to 
fill in the mountain ranges, principal rivers, and towns of 
such countries as were that morning in question. 

This was done as regards France and Spain ; after which, 
as in reference to political geography, they were called upon 
to enclose in a circle that part of France over which Hugh 
Capet reigned more immediately; and then, to portion off 
each province as it was added to the France of early days, 
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inserting the time of its annexation until the kingdom had 
spread to its present dimensions. 

All this was done with intelligence and rapidity, evincing 
entire familiarity with the subject : — what had been done 
with France could have been carried out also with Spain, or 
any other important kingdom in European history. 

The next examination was in history, the principle being 
still to work from whole to part. The children were taught 
and shown that Scripture narrative forms a basis of reference 
for all ancient times, and English for all modern history; so 
that these two, together, give a base of reference for all 
time. From early childhood, they were made familiar 
with the general outline of both of these, not only in 
school-time, but by everything that was at other times 
calculated to give interest to the subject, directly or in- 
directly. 

" I have found," said Mrs Hill, " that the large black- 
board, ruled chronologically, is of the greatest use. Chil- 
dren learn accurately, through the eye, from that before 
they can read, and so obtain clear ideas from the very 
first of the sequence of events. In Scripture history, they 
delight to insert the characters and events on the blank 
lines, and then, to place the like in other histories by 
their side, to shew correlation as regards time, at all 
events. They thus make what to them are discoveries that 
strike them without their being pointed out ; and every fresh 
history that is begun takes its own place relatively to what 
has gone before. Thus, general history grows under their 
eyes; and what they thus know, is laid up for use by 
and by." 

No " Stream of Time," no printed chronology, has had 
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the* same effect. " Dates,' merely as such, are their ayersion 
— mere arbitrary, useless lumber, — ^not used, and therefore 
forgotten; but the use of this board (with relevant con- 
versation) has always been a pleasure ; and when the word 
date is changed to time, the enemy is destroyed ; nay, turned 
into a friend. 

"Now, Alfred," said Mrs Hill, "take your chalk, and 
mark out the rise and fall of the four great empires, ending 
with the subversion of Rome by the Goths." 

The boy obeyed with confidence and rapidity; after 
which, he filled in the marked events of any century 
that was required. By such practices, an intelligent 
and comprehensive view was gained of comparative posi- 
tions, in either absolute or relative times, as occasion 
required. 

Mrs Hill next called upon Charlie to shew the effect 
that the fall of Rome had upon the different nations of 
Europe, and the new dynasties that arose in consequence 
during the fifth century. At this point, she selected 
France, for more detailed questioning, until the time of 
Pepin and Charlemagne connected this country with 
the subsequent history of the Papal power. Charlie 
proved himself thoroughly at home on the subject; and 
from thence he entered intelligently on the connection 
of the Emperors of Germany with the affairs of Italy in 
the Middle Ages, during the wars of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines. 

When the first morning's lessons were over, Mrs Hill 
remarked to Emily — 

" It may not be much that I can teach them ; but if I 
can give them very clear views of those events in ancient 
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and modem history which have had the most important 
effects upon the world, they will not have ' to get them up ' 
hurriedly by and by ; or fail for the want of knowing what 
I could have taught them. I took my plans after reading 
the life of Dr Arnold, who valued history so highly as a part 
of a bo/s education." 

This was but the first of many mornings that Emily spent 
in the schoolroom, during which time she had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing that nothing was allowed to be done in a 
slovenly manner. A great point was made of correct spell- 
ing and composition. Mrs Hill especially recommended 
such books as " Trench on Words," and Harrison Black's 
" Manuals of Greek and Latin Roots in the English Lan- 
guage," as valuable accessories in these respects. 

^* I want," she said, "to save them from bad habits that 
they must unlearn by and by ; and if they absorb gradually 
the contents of these books, it will give them much power 
over their own language. Indeed, Mrs Butler, the time has 
passed when bpys, as boys, may be idle learners ; for turn 
which way you will for professions, examinations meet you 
on every side ; and if at seventeen or eighteen a boy is not 
well advanced in the different branches of education, his 
future prospects in life are in jeopardy." 

Another morning was given to French and German ; and 
here, again, Emily was struck with the practical benefit of 
a mother's having the power of conveying solid instruction. 
It was no " Enghsh-French " or " broken English" that Mrs 
Hill had taught her sons ; what they knew gave a ground- 
work for the future progress in, and use of, the language. 
And so it was in every other subject of study that made part 
of this home-education ; whether more or less had been 
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attained, what Mrs Hill had taught herself, or had tanghl; 
was learned, and well learned, too ; and no fresh study was 
attempted until the preceding one had heen brought up to 
the " working-point" 

Emily had been increasingly struck with the unexpressed, 
but pervading, presence of one great principle throughout 
Mrs Hill's proceedings ; and that was the constant use of 
school-labours as important parts of moral as well as of 
intellectual discipline. On her adverting to this, Mrs Hill 
admitted the fact; and taking up a book on language^ 
gave the following as fully embodying her own ideas on the 
subject : — 

*' I'he somewhat formidable length of the lists is also a 
test for that steadiness of purpose, without which there is no 
satisfactory attainment to be made in anything. Amongst 
any other studies requiring continuity of purpose, that of 
languages claims its full rank as a valuable auxiliary in the 
formation of character, by early accustoming the pupil to 
be content to fail in first facing a difficulty, — ^to proceed 
slowly and humbly, — and by steady, well-principled perse- 
verance to be certain of at least a respectable amount of 
success eventually : mere * attainment ' is thus kept in its 
proper, its co-operative, but subordinate relation to moral 
discipline." 

At last the whole examination was over ; and the boys 
were set free, encouraged with success, and delighted that 
their mother should have expressed herself as fully satisfied 
with the result. 

"How have you accomplished all this,'^ said Emily, 
" without having overstrained your own mind and spirits?' 

" I have always been an early riser, in winter and sununer," 
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replied Mrs Hill. '* I have carefully arranged my time, so 
as to divide it between my different duties, and I have most 
carefully left space for refreshment and relaxation. I do 
not wish my children to associate me only with their hours 
of labour, but to see that I enter into their pleasures also. 
My daughters now are of the greatest use to me as regards 
their younger brothers, and unite with me in trying to 
make home the brightest arid happiest place in the world, to 
their father and brothers. We need sunshine in our daily 
life, Mrs Butler, as much when we grow old as when we are 
young, — the sunshine that brings light and warmth with it, 
to cheer us amidst the labours of this work-a-day world. 
Oh, I want them to know by experience, that they need not 
fly to excitements for happiness. I want them to see that 
such pleasures act as a moral drani-drinking. Excitement, 
by a law of our nature, must be increased in proportion to 
our indulgence in it; and where the passions are stimulated, 
temptations increase correspondingly ; therefore, we would 
bring up our children to connect the idea of happiness with 
the cultivation of those tastes, which, even in recreation, are 
connected with the higher, and not the lower, part of our 
nature. 

"We encourage all manly exercises, such as riding, 
rowing, cricket, skating, and out-door pursuits of every 
advisable kind. These are varied with such interests as 
they can share with their sisters, who are excellent walkers, 
and being fond of botany, and knowing a little geology, the 
whole works together very well. Nevtr are my children 
happier than when their father offers to join them in their 
exploring walks ; indeed, whatever labour we have incurred 
on behalf of our children, hitherto they have most fully 
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rewarded us, and we do not fear but that God will equally 
bless our efforts in the future." 

Mrs Hill had ceased speaking just as Charlie came into 
the room, followed by Alfred. 

** Mamma, the boat is ready, and I was in it with some 
others ; and then I thought you meant me not to ride for a 
punishment, and I said so — but they laughed at me, and I 
went on, till I felt sure it was ^^Tong, and so I made them 
put me out to come and ask you." 

The mother kissed her boy, saying, '* Yes, you may have 
the boat, and you are an honest fellow ; God keep you so, 
my son ; " and Charlie looked his thanks as he sprang out 
of the window. 

" Oh, how I thank God," said Mrs Hill, with tears in her 
eyes, " when I see my boys acting upon principle when it 
involves present self-denial. Such habits form barriers 
against yielding to mere inclination, or even to being per- 
suaded into doing what they suspect is not right. I think 
one of the greatest difficulties in a young man's life is that 
of being willing to stand alone ; and therefore it has been 
our desire to train them up from childhood, to act out their 
own conviction of what is right in God*s sight, and neither 
to cheat their own consciences or allow others to entangle 
them through un watchfulness or cowardice. It is so easy 
* to be moved to do evil ; * the chief priests ' moved the 
people,* the people ^ inovcd^ Pilate to crucify our Lord ; and, 
unless a young man, in God's strength, is resolute not to he 
moved from the highest and noblest line of action, by any 
pressure from without — he is at the mercy of every stronger 
will that he meets, or of any temptation that offers him a 
present gratification. 
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" It was said by a late Surveyor of the Navy in reference 
to ship-building, that ' nothing is stronger than its weakest 
part/ — and so it is in character. Let a young man allow 
himself to be 'moved ' to act in a manner contrary to what 
he knows to be right between himself and God, and be sure 
the devil will tempt him there — and there he will fail. We 
do desire to brace the minds of our sons to see, that though 
God does not now call for English martyrs at the stake, yet 
that life in the army teems with moments when they will 
need that same indomitable courage — that same exercise of 
faith, that same quiet but resolute determination to endure 
any present evil rather than swerve one iota from the path 
of truth and right. I often read over to my boys those 
words in the baptismal service where they stand pledged *to 
fight manfully under His banner against sin, the world, and 
the devil.' It is not a religion of emotional excitement that 
will stand by them in the time of trial, any more than a 
merely theoretical religion of the head. It is a fearful world 
they have to enter, and a long battle to fight therein ; tlieir 
enemies are terrible and the stake is eternity : we would 
therefore instruct them — not so much by talking, as by 
acting out in everyday life the principles and precepts of 
God's Word." 

Emily then rose to go. "I promised Mrs Ellis to be with 
her by two o'clock, about our district^work, or I could stay 
asking you questions all the afternoon." 

" I will walk with you," replied Mrs Hill, " and we can 
chat as we go." 

They were soon on their way, and Mrs Hill returned to the 
subject that so deeply interested her young friend, by saying — 

" There is one point upon which I would lay particula^^ 
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stress, in explaining to you our educational plans. What 
you have seen in these mornings refers principally to 
acquirement of knowledge ; but this is only the direct part 
of education, and I set almost an equal value upon the indi- 
rect one of conversation out of school with my children. I 
point out to them— and lead them to observe and discover 
— the relation between one fact and another, and how the 
certain results may be tpacpd back to causes which have 
been, perhaps, working for centuries back ; this gives life 
and spirit to our daily intercourse, and often affords subjects 
for conversation at meal times, when their father can carry 
them forward by shewing 'relations' which his greater 
resources and powers of thought will supply. Take, for 
instance, the French Revolution of 1789, and he will lead 
them to trace back the causes of that outbreak, until they 
see that the horrors of that fearful time were but the natural 
effects of the profligacy of the court and nobles — especially 
since the days pf J^ouis XII. Or he will make them 
contrast the gradual progress of freedom in England with 
the reverse in France for the last three hundred years. He 
would have them to gain an insight into the 'why and 
because and therefore * of things ; and so, from their earliest 
years, gain an almost instinctive habit in the Perception of 
Relations, He considers this to be one of the most im- 
portant powers that a man can possess, whether in reference 
to the higher exertions of the intellect, or in those of 
practical everyday life. Without the application of this to 
even the most complete accumulation of historical facts, 
however clearly arranged, the grand end of all these studies, 
The Philosophy of History, — the spirit of its many and 
\ano\x% lessons, — will never be attained. 
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" I cannot tell you, Mrs Butler, how great a value I now 
set upon the free conversation of home life. It makes th^ 
young mind realise what it learns ; it is what the * assimila- 
tion ' of food is to the body ; it gives vigour and animation 
to book-learning; and accuston^s eyen a child to the 
exchange of thought The schoolroom and the drawings 
room work well together ; and our children are in the habit 
of the same sort of companionship aniong theniselv^s, 

'*I have made it a rule never to bring up domestic 
affairs at meal-times. When I have to sp^ak of them, either 
to my husband, or with my children, J do so expressly; and 
having arranged the business, it is done with ; and, by this 
means, our general intercourse is left fre^ foj: more interest- 
ing subjects. If you want young people tQ love their 
home, you must make it attractive^— ay, joyous ; and this, 
not by false excitements, but by calling into exercise the 
whole of their powers. How often parents are the last 
people really to know their children, or children their 
parents, or their children one anpther I and yet, whait part 
of education is more important th^n the blending together 
the various members of a family into one harmonious 
whole ! 

" It is the more especial office, duty, and privilege of the 
mother to do this ; and by throwing a brightness over the 
whole, make her children rise above the mere excitement 
of so-called pleasures, by reason gf their greater enjojrments 
of happiness at home. 

** I often think how souls are (as it were) lost and won 
on social ground. The young — and especially young men — 
need to be fortified before they enter life independently. 
How often do our sons go into the army whilst yet almost 
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boys! they go abroad, and what society have they there? 
The young subaltern has very little, excepting of a frivolous 
character : they dance ; they fall in love ; they do not stay 
to think; they hurry and are miserable. But give them 
strong mental tastes ; make them students ; teach them to 
use self-control and self-denial on the highest principles; 
let them remember their own bright and happy homes, and 
how real was the religion that made it so; let them 
think of their own mother and sisters, and they too will 
ask to have such a home for themselves ; and even their 
own good taste will demand, as a wife, one who shall be 
welcomed — not tolerated — by their mother and sisters. They 
will be willing to wait, and to work, until they can oflfer a 
lady's home, even though it be the * wandering ' one of a 
soldier." 

By this time Mrs Hill and Emily had arrived at their 
destination ; and the former left, whilst the latter went in 
to keep her appointment with Mrs Ellis. What a contrast 
was that now quiet room to the one she had just left, so full 
of living, joyous interests ; and, still more, what a contrast 
was the Mrs Ellis of that morning to the bright and happy 
Mrs Ellis of some months since ! Dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, she was sitting at a table covered with the materials of 
the work she was cutting out for the poor; and Ada's 
sweet baby lay on a pillow, asleep, not far from her. The 
traces of deep sorrow were on her face ; the gladness of 
the eye was gone ; and there was no longer that ready 
sunshiny smile which was wont to play over her coun- 
tenance. 

Yet the sorrow was not that which gives the repulsiveness 
of self-engrossment; there was a tenderness in it that shewed 
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the softened, not the hardened heart. The lesson that was 
now given her to learn was too hard a one for nature, and 
it had led her nearer to Him, who alone could teach her; 
who alone could give rest to her weary and heavy-laden 
heart. 

Emily's visit was a trying one. It brought back to her 
recollection so vividly the happy days when they used to 
meet at Ada's house, and when every spare hour of the day 
was given to this child of her heart. She did not speak of 
herself or her sorrow to Emily, but greeted her with her 
usual affection, and then said — "See, I have done your 
work and my own also ; I thought that you had had quite 
enough exertion for to-day ; and I must help to take care of 
you now that your husband is away." 

Emily felt very grateful to her for this consideration ; she 
had dreaded this visit, and thought it would have renewed 
the depression from which she had suffered so long, after 
Ada's death. " Come, you must take some luncheon and 
rest ; " and Mrs Ellis made her sit down on the sofa, near 
the window ; for the day was hot, and Emily was looking 
tired after her morning's work. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Emily knew not what those small acts of kindness cost Mrs 
Ellis ; for, as they were being paid, it seemed almost as 
though she could hear the voice of her Ada speaking some 
word of love ; but the eflfort was well concealed, and she 
entered into the subject that had been occupying Emily. 
" I do not wonder," she said to the latter, " that you are 
trying to learn all you can from my cousin, for I have never 
known any one so entirely successful in educating her chil- 
dren, and in the forming such a home as turns many of the 
disadvantages of a military life into an admirable training 
for life in general. 

" I know not any young ladies who are educated in so 
efficient a manner as her daughters. The eldest, my name- 
sake, is now a wife and mother ; and when at twenty-three 
she married, in a small remote colony, there was nothing 
she wore that she had not herself made. For several years 
she had been her mother's housekeeper. Nor was this all, 
she taught her younger brother his first lessons in trigono- 
metr}^ Her own attainments, in the way of general educa- 
tion, were fully on the scale that you see in the others, 
besides unusual freedom and skill in the use of her pencil 
and in water-colours." 

" She must have had unusual natural talent," said Emily. 

** Doubtless, her abilities were very good, but not better 
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than those of a hundred others ; only, Mrs Hill has ever 
cultivated /^a/^r^; and these, so cultivated, she employs on 
definite and useful ends. Other young ladies are too often 
contented with having many things taught them, without 
really learning anything. And thus, also, too often, when 
they leave school, they expend the larger part of their time 
and energies in those amusements, which are not lawful, 
except when used as recreations, required in consequence 
of previous mental exertion. It is a course like this which 
alone prevents many from becoming such a wife as my dear 
little Katie has done. 

" One such home as Mrs Hill has made, becomes a mul- 
iiplying agency^ beyond any calculation. It is essentially a 
' Christian ' home, where the children are not over-dosed and 
drugged with the mere theory of religion, hvXfed with truth ; 
a truth converted into substantial reality, by being hourly 
acted out before them. It is a home characterised by * pur- 
pose,' — purpose which has ever an end in view which is 
worth the exertion. 

** There is no want of recreation either; but it is recreation 
earned by mental exercise, and which leaves the mind and 
body refreshed, not exhausted; — a recreation which shall 
tell in favour of the grand object of life, and not against it. 
From childhood they have had the advantage of the mixed 
society of their father's house ; they were not brought up in 
a hot-bed, but, like hardy plants, planted out in the open 
air, so as to become * acclimatised * to the world they must 
enter, whilst yet under the guiding influence of the parental 
home. 

" Such an education has told most happily upon their 
eldest son ; he is now twenty-six, and his mother tells me 
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that he has never cost his father £,^ that he could have 
spared. In his profession he is, I hear, all that a young 
ofliccr can be ; whilst his chosen pursuits lead him to seek 
the companionship of those above and not belov him. 
There are many who would by no means agree with the 
religious principles of the parent, that would be right glad 
to enjoy the fruit of those principles in the conduct of their 
own sons." 

Emily had listened with great pleasure to Mrs Ellis* 
remarks ; for they came from one who would never throw 
an exaggerated colouring over anything she represented,— 
not even where her aflfections were concerned. 

"And now, I fear I must go," said Emily, rising; but she 
turned to where the sleeping baby was laid, and bent over it 
with an expression of tender love. The little one opened her 
eyes — those clear blue eyes with their long black lashes ; 
and who that saw them could help thinking of the mother? 
Mrs Ellis raised it up, and holding it closely to her heart, 
said, mournfully, " Thank God, he has left me her child." 
Emily's tears would fall — it was so lately that they had 
been two happy wives ; and she thought of her own beloved 
husband, and how desolate he would now be if thus left 
alone. 

"And Captain Maxwell, where is he? how is he?" said 
Emily. 

" Wandering and alone," was the reply. " O Mrs Butler! 
you who know how happy he was, pray for him now ; if 
comfort and peace ever visit him again, it must come from 
heaven ! No human love can meet his case ; help can only 
come to a shipwrecked heart from Him who reads all 
hearts, and whose power is equal to His love." Emily 
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kissed the sorrow-stricken face of the mourner, then the 
rosy lips of the. infant, and hastened back to her own home. 

It was towards the evening of that same day, before 
Mary Stewart returned to Emily. She had been detained 
at the North Barracks by several unforeseen circumstances, 
especially the increased illness of poor Mrs Ross, — an illness 
no one seemed to realise but Mary ; for she kept up, and as 
her work must be done, she dragged herself painfully through 
it. After that, she had gone to her aunt's house, for Mary 
could not call it " home." It had been a very painful visit ; 
letters from Caroline had arrived at the moment both to 
Mary and Mrs Burke ; letters breathing nothing but misery 
too great to be concealed. The unnatural mother was pro- 
voked that Mary should know that her scheme had failed, 
for she remembered her words, " May you never repent 
it ! " Not that she even then repented it, but she was ex- 
ceedingly vexed that Mary should have known the result. 
Ah, there is a power in truth which makes the ungodly quail 
before the upright ; very few are so lost that they can bear 
to realise that they merit the condemnation of exposure ; 
what then will they feel when " shame and everlasting con- 
tempt" are their portion from Him who is the source of all 
true honour and glory ! 

Another annoyance had also detained her at Mrs Burke's. 
Whilst she was there, unfortunately. Captain Nugent had 
gone in — which he now seldom did — but without knowing 
that Mary was there, or he would have rather gone seven 
miles the other way. Again he witnessed the cruel treat- 
ment to which this young girl was subjected by one who 
stood pledged to act as her mother. How easily are a few 
sarcastic words dropped, — how coldly such fell from the lips 
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of the experienced woman of the world ! Yet those cold 
words flushed the cheek of her brother's orphan, — ^words 
implying that she knew that Captain Nugent would be 
there, and that she came by appointment In silence she 
had borne it, but no sooner was he gone, than Mrs Hodge 
and Julia entered; and again she was subjected to the 
same sort of remark, and again she received this petty 
unkind persecution in silence. 

But, at last, she made her escape ; and now the evening 
was come, and the two young friends were glad to rest and 
refresh themselves in companionship. The evening was 
very warm, and the windows opening into the garden stood 
open. Mary had drawn the sofa near them, and made 
Emily lie down, then having placed the pillows under her 
head so as to make her very comfortable, she sat down by 
her side, to enjoy the evening air. 

Emily then related what had interested her so much 
that morning, and added^ — " Now, I have for the present 
finished these pleasant mornings with Mrs Hill; and oh, 
Mary, how I loiig for Harry's return, since this especial 
work is accomplished, and yet I have been thinking how 
very strong are those ties of Christian love which follow us 
wherever we go. Here I am iri the midst of those who 
would be only acquaintances, but for this bond of union ; 
and with it, even alone as I am, in a strange land, and my 
husband absent, — I am allowed to want for nothing that 
friendship and almost maternal kindness can supply ; to say 
nothing of your sisterly love, dear Mary: then how must I 
feel the power of this love, when it is the only love I have 
on this side of HeaVen ! " Mary took Emily's hand fondly 
in hersj and raising it to her lips said^ " I will speak to you 
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freely, dear Emily, and give you a sister's confidence, for I 
am sadly perplexed." 

Emily roused herself iii a itioment, saying with earnest- 
ness, "What troubles you, deaf? let me help you if I 
can." 

" This troubles me," she replied ; " 1 cannot see the path 
of duty plain ; I begin to think, that I ought not to remain 
in Canada ; my aunt's house is no home to me. I came pre- 
pared to love her as my father's sister — as my only near 
relation in the world ! and she hals not only not loved me, 
but oh, Emily ! she has outraged those feelings which ought 
to be respected by every woman, as well as by every 
lady." 

She paused ; she cotlld fiot bring herself to speak of 
Captain Nugent ; but Emily guessed the truth. 

" Mary, dear Mary, are you not my greatest comfort? and 
does not my husband think of you as he does of my own 
sister ? stay here for my sake, and let this be your home." 

" I would ask no dearer oile," she replied ; " but you 
may be moved ; the plan I have thought of is to return to 
England, where I could live with a dear old governess who 
takes Indian children." 

" No, Mary, you would feel so lonely ; and I feel that the 
God who brought us together, will not part us just when we 
need one another as we do now." 

** Emily, if I could but see that it Was my duty to remain 
with my aunt, no trial would excuse me for leaving her ; and 
it is this thought, that I am here by my father's wish, that 
makes me fear to quit her house. I know that on the 
straightest line of duty — and on that alone — ^will come all 
my blessings ; and I know that on that line, every cross I 
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meet with, God can, and will, give me strength to bear. I do 
not want to be a coward and turn away ; I do not want to 
be wilful and choose my own path ; I do not want to stand 
cowering over the cross that lies where my Lord has thrown 
it down, — as if I thought I had to bear it alone ; but I am 
staggered by what took place to-day. Emily, dear, you can 
never know my distress, — never, never, — the bitter burning 
miser}', which makes me feel that I must be, as it were, 

my own mother ! act that part for myself, which " She 

covered her face with her hands, and wept piteously. 

Emily rose from the sofa and bent over Mary, till Mary 
felt the tears fall on her forehead. 

** Not alone, — not quite alone, — while you love me thus, 
Emily ; and I do feel as if I could now bear all patiently 
rather than be separated from you ; and be sure of this— 
you have done more to comfort me to-night, than any one 
but the lonely in heart can understand." 

" How sad it is to see how some people throw away their 
choicest blessings ! " said Emily. *' What a treasure your 
love might have been to your aunt ; but she has cast it from 
her as if of no value ] we cannot love by an act of the will 
Do you know those lines of Mrs Hemans on this subject, 
which — rough in mechanism as they are — have been so 
prettily set to music ? " — and glad to divert Mary's atten- 
tion from the painful subject of conversation, Emily went 
to the piano and sang the following as a selection from the 
passages of that song : — 
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If thou hast crush'd a flower, 
The root may not be blighted ;— 
If thou hast quench'd a lamp, 
Once more it may be lighted." 
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** But if upon the troubled sea, 
Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded ; 
Hope not that wind or wave will bring 
The treasure back when needed." 

** Or, if thou hast ^ cup o'erthrown, 
With a bright draught fiU'd, — Oh ! never 
Will earth give back her lavished wealth 
To coqI thy parch'd Ups' fever.** 

" The ^eari is like th^t cup, 
If th9ix wa|te the Ipve it bore thee " — 

Emily had reached this point, when Mary stopped her ; 
the sentiments embodied in those fragments had awakened 
too much that was painfi^l ; aifd Emily, rising from the piano, 
moved towards the garden window, to which her attention 
had been drawn by a slight noise outside. There stood 
Captain Nugent in a d^priecatory mood, asking pardon for 
having been an unobserved and unsanctioned listener. 

" What a lovely song that is ; I never heard it before," he 
said ; " but, Mrs Butler, I must explain this intrusion, and 
here is my apology " — he then held up some English letters. 

" Oh, how glad I am," she exclaimed ; " I have been so 
longing for them." 

" I knew you would," he replied ; " and as soon as I knew 
that they had not bee|i delivered, I jumped into my boat to 
bring them myself; and theh, finding the garden door 
unfastened, I ventured in this way, just stopping to hear 
that sweet song; and I did hear every word; but I must not 
Btay ; you will want to read your letters ; only, 1 can tell you 
one little piece of Bucklaiid news : — Sir John Knowles has 
let the park to my mother, who is going to add a wing to 
her own house, and has taken his for a year " 
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Emily was much interested by this information, and 
Captain Nugent kept staying, though he had talked of 
leaving at once. He was in unusual spirits, which made 
Emily remark, " You seem to have had good news ? '* 

"Yes, very good," he replied; "very, and I have asked 
for leave to go home, and have got it" 

" Do you stay long ? " asked Emily. 

" No, I hope not, I was going to say ; but everything de- 
pends upon circumstances. I can't tell." His manner was 
hardly his own : the piano stood open, and, unasked, he sat 
down, saying, " What a pleasure it is to sing, when one is 
happy ! " and running his fingers over the keys, he sang once 
more, "The Clock." How much had passed since Maiy 
had first heard him sing that song ! and whilst yet she was 
dreaming of the past, Emily had taken one of the candles, 
and gone to the far end of the room just to peep into some 
of her letters. 

He stopped singing, and approaching Mary, who stood 
alone at the open window, he said, in a low voice, " I love 
that song, — I sung it the first night I saw you, and I soon 
learned to see only you ; but now that room looks dreary 
but so would " 

"Please to go, Captain Nugent," said Emily, good-humour- 
edly, from her distant seat; "forgive me, but I want to read 
my letters." He made a hundred apologies, and departed 

" Mary, dear, I am very tired; will you read prayers? and 
we will then go to our rooms, for I must just glance over my 
letters to-night." 

An hour after this, and Mary's own candle was extin- 
guished, but she could not sleep. She took the low chair 
to the window, and opening it, sat down to enjoy that lovely 
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summer night. Her room looked over the river ; its waters 
were bright with the moonlight ; every now and then a small 
boat, or a pirogue, would pass up and down. Scarcely any- 
thing was to be heard beyond that singular, soft, and rather 
full murmuring — not unlike a loud humming of bees, — pro- 
ceeding from the mixed notes and noises of myriads and 
myriads — ay, millions — of different kinds of frogs, toads, &c., 
&c., croaking, chirping, &c., &c., in the swampy ground ex- 
tending far into the forest and along the river banks. Un- 
musical as these sounds are, taken singly, the choral effect 
is not unpleasing in a calm summer's night, especially when, 
as in this case, the whole is blended together by the echoes 
from the woods ; and lest it should be too monotonous, there 
is every now and then the solitary "trump" of the larger 
bull-frog in the nearer pools, or the occasional variation of 
the sharp whoop of the night-hawk. 

But these curious scenes and sounds had none of the 
charms of association for Mary. The depth and softness of 
the night-picture, — the stillness of the }iour,r— and the per- 
fume from the flowers, however, did possess those charms ; 
and yet they took her not long back to the past, — that past 
when she had a home, when she was a loyed and cherished 
child, not a lonely orphan ; such retrospect would have been 
safe and sweet, — yet how was it that she lingered and dwelt 
not on that past? Not of that "past" thought she now; 
nor of the loneliness of the present — for Mary did not feel 
lonely now. 

She sat there, gazing on the light clouds as they flitted 
across the moon, and threw their shadows on the calm 
waters below ; yet she heeded them not, — she was not think- 
ing, — she was not pra)ring ; — her heart had awoke that night, 
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— will it ever sleep again ? Again she listened — there was 
now a distinct sound; she rose,— she went close to the 
window, — her breath came faster, her cheek was no longer 
pale. Again she caught the words, "Ever — never — ^never 
— ever," and as those sounds came nearer and nearer, she 
saw a canoe with a single figure in it, just drifting along the 
stream ; from that canoe came the voice. She watched it 
out of sight, and the last word that fastened itself upon her 
heart rather than her ear, was — " Ever." Strange and mys- 
terious is the birth of love within the heart, — of that love 
which is alone worthy the name — a love which Gk)d him- 
self recognises, — and which, though born on earth, shall 
last throughout eternity. 

Was Mary wise to yield to that voice vithin which told 
her she was beloved — and had been long beloved ? Very 
wise, if all were like him whose character she had learned 
to trust ; but how many there are who act and speak as he 
had done, but who are not worthy of the trust they have 
inspired. But Mary dosed the window, and slept, and 
dreamed sweet dreams, as though her young heart was again 
awake to life's gladness. 

Emily was not well the next day, and the next Mary 
did not leave her, for she saw that she was greatly depressed ; 
and the absence of her husband, notwithstanding his letters, 
told heavily upon her. Mrs Hill came daily to see her, and 
Mrs Ellis also was ready to come to her if she could be of 
use. It was an anxious time for Mar}'; but Emily found 
in her the kindest sister and nurse. 

Emily felt better towards the close of the week, and that 
night, as Liar}- gave her a parting kiss, she s;iid, ** To-morrow 
will be my birthday, Emily, — I have longed for, and yd 
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dreaded this day. Do you know that I have yet an un- 
opened packet ? given to me by my dearest father, just 
before he left me ; and written on it is a direction not to be 
unsealed until my next birthday." 

" Come to me early for a kiss, darling,*' said Emily; " and 
now good-night, and God bless you." 

It was late in the next day before Mary had time to think 
of herself at all ; but when in the evening she leant over 
Emily for her birthday kiss, there lay beside the happy 
mother her first-born son ! 

Emily kissed her fondly, and whispered — " He is bom on 
your birthday, and will be another tie between us ; — but oh, 
when will his father come ? " It was the first time she had * 
so spoken of her husband, and it was very sweet to her to 
call him by his new relationship. 

" My mistress should be quite quiet, if you please, ma'am," 
said the nurse ; so with one more kiss, Mary was leaving hei 
for the present. 

" Come and see me again after tea," whispered Emily; "I 
am so happy, — never mind old nurse ; " and Maiy promised 
this with a smile, and then left her. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Mary, thus dismissed, quickly thought of her father's 
packet ; she took it from her desk, and then went at once 
to the breakfast-room. She was glad indeed to be alone, and 
sat down near the window that looked into the verandah ; 
then, as she held the little parcel in her hands, she hesitated 
to break the seals. She had longed for that hour, and now 
that it was come, she almost desired to postpone the breaking 
of those seals, as though it were the last link which bound 
her on earth to her father. 

l^ut she did break them, and found a letter, together with 
a small case ; she opened the former, and the tears fell fiast, 
as she again saw the clear bold writing once so familiar to 
her. and read llie first fond words, written the last dav that 
he knew he was to use them. 

'* My Dearfst Mary," — It was long before she could 
read t'arther ; but when she did, it ran thus : — 

*• This is the iirsi birthday on which you will miss your 
f;uhcr's blessir.g : but take i: from him now as his last praver 
on earth. 1 enclose a miniature of m\"self which you have 
newr seen ; it was taken for your dear moiher before our 
nurriapL\ I v:i\*e i: :o yc^u thus, because I want you to 
realise that I too was or.ce your.g, ar.d can still understand 
the feelings of a your.g ar.i warm hoar:. There is a subject 
otihc deepest av.d ccar«x vrAc-tvi^^ vci c\e, but I cannot say 
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much about it now, — for now, you can only think of our 
parting. That subject is your marriage, for I must take 
such a possibility into account ; but oh, my child, think of 
me and of your mother, if that time should come. You 
will be alone, you may have wrong advisers ; but be guided 
only by your own principles and affections, and never marry 
unless your married home offers you what you have most 
valued in that of your parents. You have been my com- 
panion as well as my daughter, and no unkind word has 
ever been heard between us. No external advantages will 
ever compensate for the loss of these blessings of heart and 
mind \ and a dreary hopeless flatness must follow that un- 
happy woman, who has lost the delightful companionship 
as a daughter or as a sister, without finding it in the higher 
degree as a wife. 

" Never let any sense of loneliness drive yoU to this step, 
for there is no solitude in the world comparable to that lone- 
liness of heart, which is the certain tesult of an uncongenial 
marriage, or a marriage that cannot supply the cravings of 
the intellect as well as of the heart, and of the heart as well 
as intellect. When such a moment arrives, then turn again 
and look at your father's youthful likeness, and ask if that 
father would see in your choice the prospect of such happi- 
ness as he enjoyed, when your mother became his wife. If 
so, — if you can fully feel that to be the case — then let the 
ring which is enclosed be your betrothal ring, as it was hers J 
and thus let us — though no longer on earth — speak our 
blessing to our child that is still below." 

Mary put down the letter, and eagerly unclasped the 
miniature ; inside the case lay the ring — the same she had 
known so well on her mother's hand. Then, she looked 
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steadfastly at the likeness — taken in the first vigour of man- 
hood, — and she compared it with another in her basket, 
taken a little before his death ; but no resemblance could 
well be traced. 

There she sat, lost to all around her, when Ruth came in, 
saying, " My mistress would like to see you, Miss Stewart" 

** Oh, I quite forgot," she exclaimed ; and hastily putting 
the opened letter, miniature, and ring into her work-basket, 
ran up* stairs. Mary hastened to Emily's room, where she 
found her so calm and happy, that the nurse allowed her 
request; and Mary sitting down by her, read the 103d 
Psalm. The nurse put the little fellow into her lap, and the 
mother tried to make her say that he was like his father. At 
last, there was no excuse to linger longer, and ^laiypat 
back the tiny hero of the day safe on his pijlow. 

As she came down-stairs, she saw the garden-door stacd- 
ing open, and just putting on her hat, she sauntered along 
the lower garden walk under the belt of trees just above the 
river. She had much to rr/^se on, so that but slight atten- 
tion was given to the picture-frames presented at interrcls 
by and between the trunks of the trees, in all of which, as 
she passed and rerassed, the picmre was the seniEg szsi 
just above the interminable cjik wide forests on the 
opposite bank, and the tsl'x crimson of the snrronncing 
clouds, with all its interests coul:!ed ry the reflection in 
the waters belcw. Her he.ir: was verv full: her orhers 
letter ha^: taken her hick to the ros: : the scene she r ^ . 
jnst *en nzc tr^ngn: ner r^ici to tze j resent : w ^'-.-g t n<r 
own ceer<st feelings were in cH nnknc-wn fhmr*. Thii 

^•*-*»' "Vlil <t:ir* c-"* ^■*"' -^"^ "-T - »-r=-^"~ "■" ^ •■ - — '^.V .'" 
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they had met and spoken came back again in its fullest 
force. 

Yet days had passed since then, and again and again she 
had said, " Could I have mistaken him ? " Poor Mary ! She 
trembled to think if she had indeed mistaken him ; and she 
blamed herself bitterly that she had believed her own heart. 
Well, it was only to go back again to its loneliness; and only 
God and herself would ever know her weakness. But no, — 
she could not have gone back to the state she had been in 
before ; — that had been touched for the first time, to which 
her heart had responded ; and, if it had to be silenced — now 
and henceforth there was a desolation for her that she had 
never known before. They who think lightly of the affec- 
tions know nothing of their power in characters who have 
never trifled with their own or those of others. 

There is a great needs-be, then, for a woman to have power 
over herself where her lifelong happiness is involved ; and 
Mary was not one who could ever have felt what she now 
did, save in return for what had been given;' and yet, 
thoughts of sadness came to her, as she leant on the gate 
which opened from the garden on the river. Close to it, 
however, hauled up on the bank, was a birch-bark canoe — 
the paddles thrown down — and no one in it. There was 
something about it that brought back to her the form of just 
such another ; and she hastily turned away to the house, — 
she could not now meet Arthur Nugent alone. She walked 
on the grass for a little while, until the heavy dew warned 
her in ; and just stopping for a minute to train a drooping 
honeysuckle in the verandah trellice-work, she entered the 
room by the further French window which still stood open \ 
but she started back, for she was no longer alone. 
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There, in the very chair she had left not long before, dose 
to the table, sat Arthur Nugent. It was his canoe that she 
luid seen ; but he had gone round by the garden-lane to reach 
an entrance through which he could obtain admission with- 
out ringing the bell and so disturbing the invalid. He had 
come in all the gladness of the hope that had filled his 
heart, — not that he for a moment dreamed of telling his tale 
that night to Mary ; but there was such happiness in merely 
seeing her ; and he said he had a right to inquire himself 
before he wrote to congratulate the Major. He had been 
shewn into the room ; and, after a while, on looking around, 
saw a work-basket on the table ; and how well he knew it I 
Yes, it was her basket, and everything about her was like 
herself, — so prettily delicate. 

C)flen and often had he seen her at work, when, in that 
inhospitable house, she Had bom so gently, so meekly, the 
want of kindness that would have seemed her birthright 
Thus, wandering over the past, and about the room, he drew 
unconsciously near to the table and the open basket, — he 
tlion saw the miniature of one as young as himself — and the 
ring ! This dashed his Castle-of-hope to the ground ; for 
never did he for a moment doubt that the likeness and the 
ring were connected with him, — with a some one who had a 
riiiht to call her his own. 

True love is ever fcartul, ever humble ; and now he won- 
dered that he had been so full of hope ; and he asked him- 
self what right he had had to teel so happy. Now, he could 
see nothing that ought to have misled him, and so told him- 
self that he had nothing left but to see her no more; — 
he had alreadv cot leave of absence : but what was En?- 
Luid, what was home, to him now ? He fel: thai wiihout 
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this long-cherished hope, nor home nor England could have 
joy for him. Then, too, he realised how changed he was 
since he had left that England and his mother ; and who 
would now sympathise with him in living for the Great 
Future ? 

Oh, what visions of domestic happiness had he indulged 
in for months past ! what hopes of future usefulness in liv- 
ing to do good to others ! but, at home ot abroad, one dear 
figure was ever by his side ; and now, he must be alone, 
alone ! — and he must See her another's. " I will go before 
she comes down,^' he said to himself; ** I won't trust myself 
to explain, and she shall neVer know that I loved her — never 
know the misery of this parting." Yet, ere he went, he 
would take one more look at the only man on earth he had 
ever envied. Oh, it is a sorrowful thing when a strong and 
warm affection, felt for one worthy of it, has to be trampled 
out; and Arthur Nugent had affections of no common 
strength. Again he took up that likeness, and bent down 
over it with irrepressible niisery. 

There was a slight rustle in the other window ; — he was 
too late to escape ; Mary stood at sL little distance from him, 
with no words at her command. She only saw that look of 
fixed wretchedness as he bent over the picture ; for, to him, 
it was looking into the grave of all his youthful hope. 
Arthur started up wheh he saw hdr, — he must say some- 
thing now — he must explain. " Miss Stewart," he said — 
and his voice was not his own ; it "was low and almost cold 
— " I beg your pardon — forgive me — I have no business 
here ; but I came to inquire after Mrs Butler " — and he 
paused : " I sat down here ; I saw your basket ; I drew it 
to me — it was very rude, but no matter, I shall not ofexsji. 
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again — I saw this picture, I saw ail; I could not help it; 
but it has told me everything ; and I am glad at least that 
I now k?i(nu there is no hope for me. I have no right to 
detain you — I will say good-night/* 

But he did not stir ; neither did Mary ; — she was bewil- 
dered ; she was filled with but the one idea, that the minia- 
ture had, in some way or other, produced the deep distress 
that she saw. At last, she said, falteringly, " That is my 
father's likeness when young, and that my mother's ring." 

"But the letter, Miss Stewart, the letter? — I must tell 
you all; — I saw, most unintentionally, those first words, 
written in that large hand ; and I may not even speak to 
you of my love, since I now know that another has yours." 
He paused again; — it was but for a moment, — for now Mary, 
at last, understood it all, and said, ** There is no one on earth 
to write thus to me now — that too was my father's letter." 

Oh, the power of a few words ! He was by her side in a 
moment, — and he had taken her hand, but she withdrew it; 
there was something mournful to be detected in the tone, 
but nothing of coldness, as she said, " Captain Nugent, I am 
alone on earth ; I have no one to ask ; but you — ^you have a 
mother, and" 

" I know what you would say, and I knew it would be so. 
Hear me for a moment I have loved you almost as long as 
I have known you, but seeing how you were situated, I 
wanted to go home ; I wanted to tell my mother what was 
nearest my heart, and ask her to write to you herself; but 
by the last post I had a letter, and I think she has guessed 
my feelings ; for, to my surprise and delight, she says '* — 
and he took out the letter — " but it is so dark I cannot 
read it; however, I know the passage: — 'I want you to 
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come home, and then I will tell you more, Arthur; I want 
you to marry ; I am growing older ; I should like to have a 
daughter, and your wife shall be that to me.' " 

The struggle was over ; the young orphan, thrown on 
herself, had now done all she thought her father would have 
done ; and Arthur again took her hand ; but, this time, it 
was not withdrawn. 

How long they passed on that summer's evening, uncon- 
scious of the existence of any one else in the world besides 
themselves, they never knew. But that hour had changed 
their relation thenceforth to that outer world — and to one 
another. Love had been given and accepted, — asked for 
and returned; — not the love of the vain and the trifling, — 
not the love which varies witl^ the moon, — not the worldly 
love which is weighed by inpney — but that most full, most 
holy, most enduring love which comes from God himself, 
and is alone worthy the name ; — that love which converts 
the two into the one ; — that true marriage, that of the heart, 
which alone is real marriage. 

Yes j as Arthur Nugent now stood by Mary's side, he 
stood pledged before God to be her husband ; he stood 
there with a right no earthly power could take away, to be 
all to her that man can be to woman. 

And Mary had pledged her troth to him; she was no 
more alone ; but, henceforth, she owed to him the fond and 
faithful devotion of her life ; henceforth they " twain were 
one." 

The house was so still on Emily's account, that nothing 
had recalled them to everyday life until Mary heard a 
footstep in the passage, and in a moment she escaped into 
the garden ; then, dai:ting up-stairs, gained her own room. j 
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She had not been there three minutes, when Ruth softly 
<)l>cnctl the door, and said, in a whisper — " May I come in, 
ma'am ? '* 

*' Yes, come in, Ruth," was the reply, and Ruth came 
in. 

** I f you i^lease, Miss Stewart, I have made such a mis- 
take ; 1 opened the door in the garden -lane for Captain 
Niij^ent ever so long ago, and asked him to sit down in 
the break fast- room ; and I thought I heard you go down; 
instead of that, I have just been in, and there he is all 
alone still. I made James take in the lamp, and I have 
come lo tell you." 

** Ruth, you must ask Captain Nugent to excuse me 
to-night ; ask him to be sq good as to call to-moTrow 
morninp:.'' 

*• 1 think, ma\im," rejoined Ruth, " he wants to speak 
to you, he said, because of \mting to the Major." 

" Xever mind, Ruth, I really cannot go downa ; jrou must 
briui? me a message, if needful ; " so Ruth went down and 
gave the message. In a few minutes Mary heard the plash 
of the canoe as it was launched ; and she was left alone 
with all her waking joy — with all the deep thankfulness of 
one who. having received her sorrows with lo>'ing trust, 
now had those sorrows exchanged for a happiness too great 
for worvls. 

Wlu^n the next morning came. Maiy asked herself what 
she was to do ,^ At such limes, it is the mother who thinks 
for her child : and w';x^ro her own heart's history has never 
been forgo: :cn. she needs no pro:r.p:ing how to sympathise 
with her daugV.ter, and shie\! her from ihe intrusions of all 
cuiious eyes And a.l gossiping tongues. Poor Mary had no 
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one to think for her. Emily would have acted towards her 
as to her own sister; but the doctor and nurse insisted 
upon extreme quiet for the next week at least. 

It would be impossible to let Arthur Nugent come again 
while she was there alone ; but he was going to England 
on the first of the fast coming month, and not to meet was 
hard. 

" Oh that I had my father and my mother ! " and so, 
even on that happy morning, tears were in her eyes. She 
sat down and wrote to Major Butler; he had a right to a 
brother's confidence, and she gave it : still, she knew he 
could not come, or he would have been even then by the 
side of his own dear wife. 

There was a ring at the door ; Mary was nervous, and 
her heart beat quickly at every sound. The servant came 
in with a note addressed to Mrs Butler. 

" The man says it may be qpqned ; he believes there 's 
an answer," said James. 

" Tell him he need not wait," Mary quietly replied ; for 
she knew the handwriting, and she understood the strata- 
gem. Again alone, she did open that envelope, and found 
what she knew was there — a note for herself. 

What a wondrous change that is in a woman's life, when 
she has given another a right to call her by her name, and 
would not recall it if she could. 

The note told her, that he had in strictest confidence 
informed Colonel Burke of his position to herself — Mrs 
Burke being away — and had met with the kindest approval. 
He then asked for another meeting — when might it be? 
She soon decided. She would open her heart to Mrs Hill, 
and she would help her. The decision was just made, and 
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Ar.'-. ;/i r.'i'..* wu still in her hand, when she saw Mrs HiD 
ffr,:A:.7^ in tr.ro':;*}! tl'.e g^x^^x^ river-gate, the boat hayii^ 
tro»j;f''.t h"*r t>-a.t warm day. 

Anotr.^r tirr-c she would have run to meet her; but not 
v.< <.it <t.!I, ur/tii ^[^5 Hill seeing her, came in, eagaif 
asking for Kmily. The answer was satis^toiy ; and tbe 
new s^^und of a Lab/s cry at th^ moment, told that the 
boy's lungs were not wanting in powe^r. Still, Mary had 
not told her tale ; at last she said, — 

'' I have so wanted you, dear Mrs Hill; J 4o so want 
you." 

Mrs II ill saw in a moment that there y^is something 
urgent ; and turning to her with a mother's tenderness^ 
said, — 

**What is it, my child? what can I do for you?" and 
she put her arm fondly round the ypung ^nd agitated giri 
that was standing close to her. 

*' I want a mother ! will you take her place ? " and thei 
the story was told ; all, just as though Mary had indeed 
been her child. Mrs Hill received the trust as it was given, 
and, pausing a minute, then said, — " You must let me take 
my husbauil and ^Irs Ellis intp our confidence, and then 
all will bo clear." 

This was willingly conceded, and Mrs Hill left her to p 
to Kuiily*s room. Mar}' was ver}' glad that Captain Xcgc:: 
h,\d spoken at once to Colonel Burke, for he had aZw^js 
Ivcn kind to her : and as his house was her nominal hoi2?. 
\t was due TO him. She was equally glad that her a:ii:r azi 
lu»ia luvl ius: letr Rich:r*or.J for a mv?r-:h : a:nd sd hid 3kts 
IU\1^^, to be prx^ser.: a: ;he races ani a successS^- af 
j^ji:c::c$ a: S: George's. 
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It was hard for Mary to be thus afraid of the very relation 
who might have had the sweet privilege of acting a mother's 
part; but she was afraid of her, just because she knew that 
the most sensitive feelings of her own most womanly nature 
would be outraged by one who regarded marriage as a 
transaction as entirely apart from affection as she would the 
investment of money ; one who could degrade herself in 
that way, having but lately done so in the case of her un- 
happy daughter, by letting her sell herself for money. 

Who shall calculate the deep guilt that a parent (especially 
a mother) incurs, when that parent's influence, direct or in- 
direct, is given to a mercenary marriage 1 Well might such 
an one shrink from the crime of trifling with a daughter's 
happiness ; but one like Mrs Burke does more than that ; 
she leads her child into the most awful temptation that a 
woman can encounter ; for every loveless marriage begins 
with falsehood and with perjury, and has thus but little 
likelihood of that holy barrier of purity to protect an 
integrity so violated. 

Who dare say what misery, what sin awaits the unoccu- 
pied heart of a young and lovely wife ? How often may 
such tragedies exist, even where society is not scandalised 
by open transgression ? and yet, with all that seems gratify- 
ing to those around her, the miserable daughter, in the 
solitude of her heart, wishes that the mother who led her to 
the altar had followed her to the grave I 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The next day opened cheerily as a glad summer's momiog; 
and Colonel Hill's breakfast-table was surrounded by bright 
sunny young faces, when Mrs Hill said in a joyous Toice 
that her children knew and loved so well, "Now, boys, our 
quarterly examination has fully pleased your father, and so 
we are all going to have a holiday, — ^papa and every one 
of us." 

'•Oh, how glorious!'* cried Charlie and Alfred; *'but, 
mamma, could not we have Captain Nugent too ? he is so 
kind to us — he has given us a good row this morning in his 
new boat ; " — and there sat Captain Nugent himself, whom 
they had brouglit home with tliem to breakfast ! 

** Well, that must depend upon himself, for he will have 
to pull an oar, and help to boil the kettle, and make him- 
self useful," said Mrs Hill, dr}-ly ; just as if he had had 
nothing to do with these said holiday plans. 

And those were holiday — bright hoHday — ^times for all that 
bright and cheerful party ; and especially for one not present 
at that breakfast-table, whose night of sorrows had been so 
recently exchanged for the day of rejoicing. Maiy loved 
to spend the mornings in Emily's room : and then Mrs Ellis 
would uke her place, when in the anemoon Colonel HiU"s 
boat might be seen full of his f2n::'.y, pulling in below the 
two dins and opposiie the garden gate : then blaster Fraii 
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would run up for " Miss Stewart," who now seemed really 
a girl again ; partly because, under the sheltering wing of 
maternal affection, she had no longer the burden of self- 
protection to weigh down her youthful spirits. 

Those happy days ! far, far, they would row, and then 
landing, disperse as they liked ; only, Mary was ever by the 
side of Mrs Hill, who was always arranging for her better 
than she could have done for herself. Sometimes the boat 
was exchanged for the carriages ; the boys would have their 
ponies ; and long was the ramble and far would they go, 
until all the prescribed objects of interest for the day were 
visited, and all the prettiest places explored : — one day, it 
might be, to see the noble falls of Mobique on the St Mar- 
ceau ; another day, to seisi the remarkable bendings, foldings, 
and serpentine contortions in the precipices of the Antigo- 
nishe rapids, eighty or ninety feet in height. Then, perhaps, 
a day of free wandering on chance adventure for sketches, 
either on foot, mounted, or in the boat; the next day, 
perhaps to the lowet part of the chain of upwards of thirty 
pretty lakes, " strung " on the Gaspereau, a tributary to the 
St Marceau, ending in the Mobique falls ; — not forgetting ^ 
the plant-csises for the yellow water-lilies that covered some 
of these little lakes as completely as an English field is 
covered with buttercups. 

Captain Niigent's presence was, of course, only to please 
the boys; and good care was taken in these parties to 
exclude all in whom any tendency to gossiping might be 
apprehended. Mr Woodley, when time permitted, would 
join ; and so, occasionally, did Colonel Ellis ; but one and 
all had the same sort of tastes, so that it was like one large 
family. 
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Such days will nevertheless pass away as well as the 
darkest ; but there was not one that did not leave pleasant 
memories behind. Months of common intercourse would 
not have matured affection as did this fortnight's holiday; 
for time is not always measured by minutes and hours, — the 
workings of the heart and mind have their full share and 
play therein. 

The holiday time was, however, drawing to a close ; — the 
first of the month would be the following Monday, and thus 
Friday was given to a mixed land and river excursion, the 
more especial object of the day being the cataracts of Grand 
Manan : these were duly reached after a drive over the vilest 
roads in the world, little better than what served the deeply 
rutted quarr)--carts from the quarries half-way to the lakes. 
Once there, however, the party delightedly watched the 
glorious, dashing, foaming river, now narrowed in its course 
between abrupt cliffs, well wooded above; and here it 
tumbled its noble volumes of water from the upper edge 
down on the broken rocky beds some fifty feet below ; not 
that this depth could be fully seen, as the foam and mist 
completely hid the foot of the falls. Later in the season 
the waters divided into two or three branches ; but, unusual 
snows and rains on the high ground had kept them thus full 
that year in one magnificent body, over the entire width and 
height of the cataract. 

" I shall stay here," said Mrs Hill, " and wander about; 
you may all go for an exploring walk ; but, see also if you 
can take the two sketches from the * Rock-heads,' mentioned 
last night by Colonel Ellis : when you come back, you will 
find tea ready for you ; andj Mary dear, you shall be my 
companion,*' — ^and as Mary was not very strong ' in hot 
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weather, it was quite natural that she should stay ; so these 
two were left alone. 

" How shall I ever thank you for all your love to me ? '' 
said Mary. " I thought that when in trouble it drew me ta 
you, — but happiness seems to draw me closer still." 

** We who are old, dear Mary, know that the young have 
life before them, and that they will fin.d it ^n arduous 
journey. If, then, their heavenly Father provides them 
with help by the way, if IJe joins two of His immortal 
children together, as comrades in life's campaign, — then 
surely may such as have known the blessing of such a 
union, rejoice when they can wisely and lawfully help the 
young in the same pathway of blessing that they them- 
selves have trodden." 

A noise of breaking through the brushwood overhead was 
heard just then at a short distance ; and next, a well-known 
voice amongst the rocks above exclaimed : " May I come 
now, Mrs Hill ? it is very hot, and I think sitting better for 
delicate people than walking :" so down the face of the cliff 
he — who ? — came, looking too much the picture of perfect 
health and happiness, to gain much credit for his excuse. 

In a few minutes after, Mrs Hill might be seen wandering 
towards the remains of a " lumberer^s " camp of log-huts ; 
they had been many years in decay, for these woodsmen 
had long ago cut down all that was really valuable, though 
they had spared many that by this time had become hand- 
some, showy trees, as regarded pictorial effect, — though of 
no great value to the timber-merchant Arthur Nugent had 
taken her place : " How soon Monday will be here, and I 
on my road to embark ! how I wish my leave was dated a 
fortnight hence,*' said he, as he was realising \s5& ^-^.'skc^ 
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happiness, and its interraption so provokingly near at 
hand. 

" Ah, do not say so," replied Mary, " I am most anxious 
that your mother shall know your obedience to her wish; 
my happiness will be complete when she participates in 
yours." 

" I can never tell you, Mary," — ^and how he loved to call 
her by her name, that sweet recognition of the claim he had 
on her, — " the delight that that letter of my mother's was 
to me ; for, ever since I loved you, my only drawback was 
the fear that she might not like my marrying. I knew that 
if any one suited her, you would; but she has a jealous 
temperament, and I half feared, that with all the claims I 
have to make my own home, whether she would not fed 
injured by an independent choice on my part. But that 
letter settled the question, — I read it again and again;" and 
so saying, he took it from his pocket-book. ** See," he said, 
" what a fme hand she wf ites ; you shall read it for yourself"* 

She did so, and then said, "To whom does the P.S. 
refer?" It ran as follows: — "You will be glad to know 
that Alice is with me again, and is to go with me to Buck- 
land Park. She is not the little Alice you used to be so 
fond of, and call your small wife, but a very beautiful ghrl, 
and very affectionate to me ; I hardly think you will know 
her." 

" Oh, I forget that part of the letter ; why, she is Lady 
Alice Weston, a step-niece of my mother's ; and I think she 
likes her better than any one in the world next to myself" 

" Arthur," said Man-, looking earnestly at him, " would 
she not like you to make her your wife?" and a pained 
look passed over her hitherto happy face. 
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" Not a bit of it — not a bit of it," he answered, gaily ; 
"we have always been like first cousins, and I have not 
even seen her for five years ; besides, she has lots of money 
— a great deal more than I have ; I should not like that'* 
And so, this matter was settled ; and then the time flew, as 
it will fly precisely when we most wg,nt to Iceep it — when 
even the presence of another makes happiness, aijd th^ 
thought of a speedy separation enhances the value of every 
moment. 

Mrs Hill's return warned Arthur to be off" to the t§i- 
ground, and to have the kettle boiled, and prepgxe for the 
rest, that he might have at least something tP show why h^ 
had left the party. 

■" The said party soon joined, some of them looking some- 
what amusingly discomfited ; they were the sketchers. On 
reaching the spot recommended for a good view, they had 
seen standing on a rock-head, just oflf the river bank, ^ 
grotesque figure ; which^ on closer inspection, proved to be 
no less than a subaltern in Captain Nugent's company : he 
was wrapped up closely in a large heavy blanket brought 
down over his head as a hood ; in one hand was a fishing- 
rod, and in the other a heavily smouldering torch of pitch- 
pine, the smoke of which gave him some protection froin 
the mosquitoes and black-flies ^warming around hirp Jn 
clouds ; added to which, as he tol4 Frank, he h^d been 
well " porked *' besides ; that \% hacj ha4 his face, pecl^, 
arms, and hands well rubbed over with the fat of salt ration- 
pork, as further security against those tori^enting little 
plagues. As the young ladies were i>ot prepared with all 
these arrangements, and as they had been well bitten already 
whilst talking with and admiring Lieutenant White, they 
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returned briskly ; and as it was too late to attempt to reach 
the next most advisable spot, they returned to the place 
where they had left Mrs Hill, and where tea was now ready. 

And a vcrj' joyous tea it was ; at its conclusion they got 
into their carriages, but left them at Canseau Creek, where 
the boat was waiting. How lovely those forests of fine, tall, 
grand trees ! pine of all kinds, white, yellow, and red ; maple 
white, black, and yellow ; beech, birch, elm (the Canada 
elm, with its clean, straight trunk), mountain ash, or some- 
thing very like it, and spruces, and hattmatacs, &c., &c, 
&c., to any amount ; the fire-flies dashing and flashing 
about give a sort of si)lendid relief to such darkness as a 
midsummer night possesses; and all this was keenly enjoyed 
till they reached the water's edge, — from whicli edge, from 
the moment of embarkation, they kept at a respectful dis- 
tance, so as to avoid their sanguinary little friends, — the 
mosquitoes and black-flies. 

Many sweet songs were sung, and then came a pause; 
when Mr Woodley raising his voice, was joined by the 
whole party in singing Keble's evening hymn ; thus, even in 
hours of recreation, remembering Him who gives the plea- 
sure, and the power to enjoy it 

Sunday evening soon came, and Mrs Hill was with Emily, 
who was fast recovering ; and who, on the next day, was to 
be told the secret yet unrevealed. The parting hour had 
come ; they stood alone, — Arthur and Mary, — just where 
they had first exchanged their plighted vows. 

*' Show me that picture again," he said. He unclasped it, 
and there was the ring : he took her hand, put that ring 
upon it; then, raising it to his lips, said, *'Asin the presence 
of }-our father, I place your mother's ring on your finger; 
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and may God give me grace to be as true to you, as they 
were to one another." One more — and yet one more 
farewell, and he was gone, and — "when shall they meet 
again ? " 

On the next day Arthur was on his way to England ; and 
the happy Emily had her husband back again ; from him 
she heard the happiness of their adopted sister. 

It is easy to leave the happy with their happiness, and 
they were veiy happy just now at Richmond ; Harry and 
Emily with their treasure, and Mary with her own deep 
joy. 

Mrs Burke was away. Major Bragg was away, Mrs Hodge 
was away, and Colonel Burke declared that he would write 
no news ; it would be best to tell his wife when she came 
home." 

And now we must take a retrospective glance at Buck- 
land, and the parental homes of Emily Butler and Clara 
Hodge : we will also show how it was that Arthur Nugent's 
mother had come for a time to reside at the Park. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

We left Anna just resuming her old duties under new dr- 
cumstances ; but she threw herself heartily into them all; 
and whether in her own family, or at the rectory ; whetbcr 
in visiting the poor, or sitting beside the sofa of the patient 
Edith Unwin — wherever she went, she brought her own 
welcome with her. It was not without a sustained effort 
that she thus rose above the depression consequent on the 
loss of Emily's companionship, and that of Eleanor Knowles, 
who had become to her almost another sister. She had now 
no associates in study ; and it was here, alone, that Anna 
was not like herself. 

She had always been too fond of her own pursuits— she 
had loved study for its own sake ; but then the hours that 
were spent alone were succeeded by those spent with Emily; 
and the books she read, the languages she was learning, were 
equally subjects of interest to Eleanor as to herself. But 
now, when Helen's lessons were over, she no longer felt that 
eager desire for her books, and she was easily persuaded bj 
her lively little sister to do, or to go, as pleased the humour 
of the child. The dearest hours she passed were at the 
rectory ; but Mrs Grey longed to see the full elasticity 
return, that would again restore to Anna the spirits which 
which would make her enjoy her own room and books. 

** I wish Eleanor were returned," said Mrs Grey to her 
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husband one day after Anna had left her, " for Anna wants 
something to refresh her spirits. She is fighting bravely, but 
the gentle joyousness of her spirits has not come back to 
her." 

" When she has learned her lesson, dear Fanny," replied 
Mr Grey, " God will not let her want for anything that is 
good for her; but young Christians must be trained for 
future service ; and the present time will be of the greatest 
use to Anna, for she is throwing herself cheerfully and 
heartily into the simple duties around her. Is it not the 
great lesson we all have to learn ? just what our Lord him- 
self illustrated in His own life — ' I came not to do my own 
will, but the will of Him that sent me.' " 

Mrs Grey was herself sympathising with Anna, for a little 
while ago and they had Harry, Emily, Anna, and Eleanor 
around them ; and now, one only of the loved group was 
there. 

Thoughts like these kept her silent for a time, and then 
she turned to her husband and said — "Henry, I never knew 
till now how dearly I could love other people's children ; 
never till we came here did such a feeling form part of our 
home-happiness." Tears filled her eyes; her heart was very 
full ; she was thinking of the time when there was a voice 
that called her " mother." 

Her husband took her hand affectionately, saying, " And 
is it too great a price to pay, dear Fanny, for the blessing 
these young hearts have been to us that we should miss 
them now ? Shall we not be content to love and work on 
earth,- and wait for heaven to rejoice for ever ? " 

" No, Henry," she. answered cheerfully ; " I thank God for 
the happiness, and I will take the trials willingly. The more 
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I know of the young, the more I feel that they want the 
j\atient, unwavering love of the old, — of that sort of love 
which can enter into all their difficulties^ and guide them 
faithfully in the path of right." 

" l>y the way, Fanny," said Mr Grey, " in regard to our 
lessened circle, I am glad to hear that Mrs Vivian and Nina 
are expected almost immediately. I saw Mr Vivian to-day, 
and he says that Mr Churchill has left them to go to 
France." 

" I am so glad ; why, that will re-open a full intercourse 
between the two houses again ; and Anna and Nina will do 
each other good. Did Mr Vivian say that Mr Churchill was 
going to sec Sophia ? *' 

" I asked him,*' replied Mr Grey, ** about that poor girl; 
but his countenance clouded over gloomily. * She has left 
.her father's house,' he said, * and it is painful to me to hear 
her name ; but her uncle has gone to see after her, and I ask 
no questions.' " 

" Poor Mrs Vivian," said Mrs Grey, " how severely she 
is punished for her over-indulgence of her children ! Had 
Clara Hodge, or Sophia, died in infancy, how she would 
have mourned them I And yet, what is even our sorrow in 
being left childless in comparison to hers at the present 
moment ? " 

It was indeed impossible for Mrs Vivian's sorrow to be 
over-rated ; she was indeed reaping in tears the fruit of her 
own forgetfulness of God. She had fostered the love of ex- 
citement, the self-indulgence, and, thereby, the selfishness of 
the natural characters of her daughters. They had lived to 
be amused and admired ; to do as they liked, and not as they 
ought ; and now, the influences of their home life were tell- 
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ing against the two eldest — whether in Clara Hodge's down- 
ward course in Canada, or in Sophia's wilful one in a con- 
vent in France. Nina alone was changed — changed by the 
grace of God ; and what would Mrs Vivian have done with- 
out her now ? 

They were at Torquay for Mr Churchill's health ; but 
that was now restored, and he too was greatly changed 
since, as the mere man of the world, he had sought Anna 
Murray, and sought her in vain. Mrs Vivian and Nina 
were about to return to Buckland ; and the former now 
leant for sympathy upon her younger brother, who was 
young enough to be a son, while Nina loved him rather as 
her dear elder brother than as an uncle. Their parting 
was painful, for those three had been passing weeks to- 
gether, apart from all the world ; they all three had sorrows 
in common, and there were secret ones beside. 

Mr Churchill, so far from throwing off his affection for 
Anna, was now able to appreciate her character more than 
ever, since he had himself been awakened from his life- 
long sleep to understand and feel that he was sent into this 
world for some higher purpose than to spend his time, 
talents, and fortune in the pleasures that would end with 
the grave — if not long before it. 

Mrs Vivian urged her brother to return with her to Buck- 
land, and he had consented, for he wanted to be of use 
somewhere. The Spirit of God, working in any heart, 
always dispels indolence; for a desultory, purposeless 
"Christian'' cannot be : " My Father worketh hitherto; 
and I workr But though Mr Churchill wanted work^ he 
did not quite know where to find it ; besides, where were 
the habits for work ? There was no field of action that he 
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h.ul over entcrev.1 ; he disliked to be tied to any place; be 
likcd ts> tr.iYcl ; to go here or there ; to follow his Te7 
rc:t:u\l and wcU-Cvlucated tastes in music and painting; or 
lo *.u\;:ri.i:o in reading the classics on classic ground. Tme^ 
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add to tiie happiness of others, if I can but see my way- 
clejirly how to do so most effectively.*' 

And so it was agreed, to poor Mrs Vivian's great comfort. 
Much of that heavy burden had been taken from her heart 
when they parted next morning at the railroad, — the one to 
go abroad, the othet two to tetttm tO their saddened home. 

Mrs Vivian seated herself back ill the carriage as it left 
the station, and Nina was glad to be left alone with her 
own thoughts. How long it seemed to her since the even- 
ing before she had left home, when she had paid her fare- 
well visits to the Milrriys, id the rectory, and to Edith 
Unwin ; and then, that meeting iii the lane with Philip 
Unwin, whom till that hour she had never thought of but 
as one she had first known in childhood, and then as the 
brother of her kindest friend, and as the curate whom the 
whole parish deservedly revered almost as much as the 
rector himself. 

That sudden meeting itid parting hald betrayed the strong 
feelings of Mr Unwin ; but he did not know that she had 
perceived them, and he had therefore schooled himself, in 
her absence, to try and Cionquer an affection that his circum- 
stances rendered hopeless. And What now were Nina's own 
thoughts? Strong as Was the impression at first, she had 
soon taught herself to believe that shie h^d mistaken him ; 
and as the weeks passed away, and her mind and attention 
were painfully preoccupied by her sister Clara's leaving 
England, by Sophia's determination to enter a convent, by 
her uncle's illness and her mother's depression, she really 
did severely chide herself that her imagination should have 
thus deceived her. She told herself it was folly, and that 
she was giad it was not true ; for had it been real, what but 
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misery couUI follow ? As it was, the old friendship mi^ 
go on, and she could again take her place by the side of 
I'.ditl) Unwin's sofa. Nina longed to return home. She 
ilearly loved her father; for, cold as he was to others, her 
altered character had endeared her to him. 

As they passed the last station, the spirits of yoadi 
rekindled, and she said — 

** Dear mamma, we shall soon he home, and do let papa 
see you cheerful How glad I am to be coming back to hia, 
to Mrs Grey, and Anna Murray ! Let us hope, mammi, 
that Uncle Ernest will bring us back good news." 

The mother's wan face did light up, for she was at least 
a fond wife, if she had not been a wise one. Besides, of 
all her children, Nina was now the dearest, and had lived 
of late for her mother. The whistle was soon heard, the 
tickets were taken, and Nina's impauent head was ia- 
pnivlently put out. •'Here's papa, dear papa!*' and in a 
few mir.utes they were standing tcgeiher on the pLiaona. 

The carrlj.ge was waiting, and Mrs Vivian, with her his- 
l\inv!. were seated in i:. waiting whilst Nina was speaki:^ 
to a lady who had travelled with thenL Here she was. bov- 
cvcr. coined I v Mr Grev and Mr Unwin. "Wliere nowwae 
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her wise thcjghis? Why did she wan: to escape? Be: 
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to hear again the voices of her true friends, Mrs Grey and 
Mrs Murray ; for however mere acquaintances may suffice 
in prosperity, they will not do so in adversity. 

" Anna, dear, dear Anna, what happiness it is to see you I '* 
said Nina, as she threw her arms round her young friend in 
the garden. 

They were alone, and poor Nina ! she had need of com- 
fort, and she found it. They walked' together, and they 
talked together, for an hour. When they parted, Anna had 
received as much benefit as she had given. She found the 
once jealous, self-conscious Nina endeavouring to live in and 
for others, and looking steadily to improve herself in every 
way. Plans were formed to read, and study, and walk to- 
gether, — plans that were carried out at once into actiony to 
the happiness and usefulness of both these families. 

The system she had long used f6r herself, Anna could now 
give over to Nina ; simple as this was, it greatly helped them 
both. Each week as it came had its work laid out, and then 
every day as it came took its own place in that week ; but 
this routine was carefully guarded against a rigid inflexibility 
that is only suited to the schoolroom, and leaves no free 
play for the ever-varying occurrences and demands qf com- 
mon everyday life. 

With more or less of success, they endeavoured that even 
their walks should be connected with something that added 
to the happiness of others ; so that, if it might be, even their 
recreations should help to take and keep them put of self. 

One day they had been tbgether for a long walk, to see a 
poor family, and take their turn as visitors at the Barton 
schools. On their return they passed the archery-ground. 

"It seems strange to me now," said Nina, '?that I could 
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ever spend two, three, and four hours at a time for dajs in 
the week in that manner. Often, how vapid and stupid it 
was ! And after all, even when the prizes were giveoy what 
were they worth, in comparison to the time bestowed ! I am 
far, far happier now. Now, I hardly know how to get 
through my work." 

"And we shall not get through to-day/' replied Anna, 
"unless we are quick. We have yet to call on Miss 
Unwin." 

Nir.a did not often go to the cottage now, but to-day she 
must ; so they went, and learned a lesson of cheerful submis- 
sion from that gentle invalid. As they left her, she saw her 
brother enter the garden ; they were in haste, so they only 
spoke and passed on. When he came in, his sister saw that 
look on his face which none ever saw but herself; for, in 
her presence alone he wore no mask; she alone knew of 
his attachment. 

He sat down by her side silently at first, and then said, 
sadly, — 

" And so she has been here ? *' 

"Yes, dear Philip," replied his sister; "and I have been 
thinking why should you not tell Mr Vivian what you feel? 
He knows you are her equal in every respect, only you are 
poor ; but Nina will have enough to meet that.'* 

His whole attitude changed. From sitting despondently, 
he rose, and standing upright, he fixed his eye on Edith, 
saying, with great decision, — 

"Never, never! No, Edith; the very thought seems 
almost to end this conflict, and make me cease to desire 
that she were mine. Such an act as that would destroy my 
character for evei m \.Vi^ e^^^ cA Vi<« father, and of many 
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others. The minister of God must never be misunderstood 
on the ground of money; and if a military man, as a true 
soldier, makes every act of his personal and private advan- 
tage second to ' the good of the service/ much more should 
a clergyman avoid even * the appearance of evil ! ' " 

'*You have, nevertheless, done me good, Edith, as you 
so often do ; for the very thought of the mischief I might do 
by the indulgence of this idol-wish, makes me feel able to 
take up my cross as God has ordained for me. Ah, Edith I 
I often feel that the greatest martyrs are not those who die 
for Christ, but many amongst those who live to Him ; those 
who are willing to go on, and on, and on, in the narrow path 
through life — without seeing one turn in the road — even to 
the end. But shame be to me when I know what that end 
is ; and is it not worth any weariness to win souls to God ? '' 

He stopped and kissed that patient, suffering sister, and 
left the room, and from that day she observed his old elasti- 
city return ; for what sorrow and deprivation may not seem 
almost light to be endured, if placed in comparison with the 
possible grief arising from any dishonour our conduct may 
bring to our Master's cause 1 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Thus the members of the little circle at Buckland were 
going on their way when Christmas holidays at last arrived; 
that most joyful moment in the life and adventures of any 
school-boy with even an indifferent home. 

"You see, mamma/' said Helen, "we have not Harry and 
Emily now, and the Park is shut up ; but, you know, I am 
older and wiser than last Christmas, — arid that's some- 
thing." 

So when the evening came, Helen sat down with Mrs 
Murray and Anna, anxious to establish her claim to the pos- 
session of mature character ; but her impatience would break 
out, and again her head was behind the curtain ; but all in 
vain. At last, the rattle of wheels was heard above the sound 
of the wind. • Down went the book ; and it was not the work 
of a minute to reach the hall — and have the first kiss. 

It was an evening of joy and glee ; and no sooner were 
the first words of welcome given, but Frank, the elder boy, 
exclaimed, — 

" O mamma, such good news ! whom do you think we 
came down with, but Mr Churchill ! When we were grum- 
bling that we had not Harry here, he said he would do 
everything for us he could." 

" And, mamma," said Willie, " he says his own horses and 
carriage are here, and \ve mW. Xsk^ m^ w^i tiding and driving 
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everywhere. I can't tell you how kind he was. I wonder 
what makes him so ? — he was not so before.*' 

" Why, Anna/' said Frank, *' do come away from the fire j 
how you are burning your cheek ! " So Anna came away 
from the fire ; but perhaps the other cheek was also still of 
a deeper colour than usual — that which was turned away 
from the fire. 

Willie and Helen were unaltered in their old relations ; 
but there was, at times, a semblance of a majestic, solemn 
thoughtfulness passing as a shade over the brow of Frank. 
The far-oflf vision of a commission in Harry Butler's regi- 
ment had led to painfully sobering thoughts on the necessity 
for withdrawing from, at least, the trivialities of the play- 
ground; — not, indeed, to abandon cricket and football, or 
possibly prisoner's bars and hockey, but perhaps as far as 
withdrawing from the ring (the marbles' ring) ; he looked 
wistfully at his grand and favourite boxwood peg-top that 
had split the heads of so many feebler antagonists ; he 
looked still more wistfully — again and again and again — at 
the looking-glass, to see if there were but a hope of some- 
thing like down on his upper lip ; and Helen was puzzled 
to know whence came the smell of jasmine pomatum when 
she kissed him : still, they were all as dear, loving " boys 
and girls" as one much petted little sister and two fine 
gentlemanly lads could possibly be. 

When the Doctor and Mrs Murray were left alone that 
night she said, — 

"What shall I do, William, about Mr Churchill? Our 
families are so intimate, and we meet so constantly at the 
rectory, I do not know how to manage." 

"Do not manage at all, Charlotte. Let Mr Churc 
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take a fresh place amongst us, such as any other ^dsitor 
might 'y and as he never spoke to Anna herself she will not 
feel embarrassed." 

He spoke as a gentleman, and the advice was good. If 
Mrs Murray knew that Anna would find the position diffi- 
cult, she knew, too, that she had plenty of self-command to 
meet that difticulty. 

As our glance at the Buckland party is retrospective, we 
must not linger to trace them through the happy holidays, 
and shew how faithfully Mr Churchill redeemed his pledge 
to the schoolboys ; nor can we expatiate on Helen's delight 
when Nina asked her to join some of the excursions in which 
she accompanied her uncle. Other interests were improved 
by him also ; for after the holidays were over he sought the 
friendship of Mr Grey, with an especial desire for advice as 
to the laying out of his future life, as a man of property and 
position in the county, more satisfactorily than hitherto. 
He felt, indeed, that he had lost much time ; he must lose 
no more ; and well pleased and much helped was he by the 
wisdom and sagacity of his experienced and revered friend 
the rector. Perhaps he was gaining still more from the 
curate, who being junior to himself, was a living illustration 
of genuine, unequivocal devotion to God's service, which 
shamed one who till of late had only been the man of 
pleasure. 

Thus passed the winter rapidly Jlway, when a note came 
from Eleanor Knowles to Mrs Grey, proposing to spend a 
week at the rectory, for she, too, wanted advice. Most 
gladly they welcomed the proposal, and it was Mr Grey 
himself who drove to the station to receive her. There she 
was ! the same lovely Eleanor they had parted with last 
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year; but she looked paler than before. She was soon 
seated by the side of Mr Grey, and they drove from the 
bustling station into the quiet shady lanes that led to the 
rectory. Oh, how pleasant the contrast to Eleanor between 
the noise, dust, and gaiety of London streets, roads, parks, 
and London life I The late spring foliage in all its fresh- 
ness, — the banks of primroses and violets, — the very smell 
of the country ! 

" I feel it is home," she said, " home as no other place 
can be." 

They reached the rectory, and Eleanor sprang from the 
carriage as she saw Mrs Grey and Anna coming towards 
her from the window that opened on the lawn — that 
dear familiar lawn; and warm was the welcome with 
which she was received. Nina Vivian, too, soon joined 
them. 

After the first greetings were over, and all were assembled 
round the chair of their young friend, as queen of the 
hour, at the open window, — ^'twas all but a summers 
day, — Eleanor put her hand into that of Mrs Grey, 
saying,— 

*' My purpose almost fails me — the very purpose that 
brought me down." 

**Is that *very purpose' founded on a sense of love 
and duty to God, Eleanor?" said Mr Grey; "if so, 
'let nothing come between you and it. Come, tell me 
what it is." 

" I will come at once to the point," she answered, " and 
Aen tell you what led to it. I have found work to do in 
London, — work of such a character, that it has forced itself 
on me to consider whether I ought to remain there for a 
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time, until others can join m, and more than take my place. 
Papa has an offer to let the Park for a year, and he leaves 
it with me to decide.'' 

Mrs Grey and Anna looked anxiously to Mr Grey, for 
they saw his look of earnest interest 

** Eleanor," he said, ** tell me how this came about I 
must see that your claim in being absent, overbalances the 
loss your absence will be here." 

" You know, then> Mr Grey, we went at Christmas to 
my aunt's in London, as mamma required medical advice. 
The place was empty, and I was seeking for occupation,— 
for work has become a necessity, — ^when a Lady Sinclair 
dined with us ; she was different from any one I had seen 
there before. She told me of a great work that she was 
engaged in, connecting the highest and lowest together, 
through the medium of the Bible-women.* Her own 
daughter, who had helped her in her district, had married 
and was away ; and she asked me to take her place. She 
said they wanted whole-hearted workers among ladies, who 
would not take up the poor only in their conveniently spare 
hours, and follow up mere routine rules ; but they required 
such as would bring all their whole powers of mind to bear 
on the subject, and then carry out the purposes formed as 
those who realised they were indeed embarked in a ' Life's 
Work.' I gladly acceded, — and from that time it became 
the leading subject of my thoughts and exertion, I have* 
never gone alone, but papa became so interested likewise, 
that he would do or go anywhere for or with me. 

** The season came on — London filled ; my uncle's house 

* Now best understood as on the Missing Link principle. 
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» 
was in the vortex of every kind of excitement ; and my 

cousins devoted their whole time to the current engage- 
ments and amusements of their circle. I cannot describe 
to you the contrast of my morning's occupations with the 
evening's entertainments at my aunt's! To witness the 
unconceived destitution, misery, and ignorance ; the help- 
less, hopeless sickness, the over-work and weakness, of one 
set of fellow-creatures in the early part of the day; and 
then, in the evenings, the brilliant exhibition of health, 
beauty, gaiety, profusion, pleasure, idleness of another, — 
often made me feel as though I were in a dream, and that 
both could not be true. Yet one thing struck me as almost 
equally common to both, — an utter forgetfulness of, and 
indifference to, the eternity that is so soon to open upon 
them. Day and night this thought was with me, ^AU these 
people must die — and after death comes the judgment : * if 
the Bible be true, do not the lives of vice among the poor, 
and utter ungodliness of the rich, declare them unpre- 
pared — uninsured^ as it were — when this world shall be 
burned up ? 

"Then, I worked with my whole heart amongst the 
selected rooms that Lady Sinclair gave me ; but I felt over- 
whelmed with the discouraging fear, *What impression can 
I make on this mass of vice and misery 1 ' At length, how- 
ever, one woman listened to me ; she left oflf drinking, and 
put into a box all she used to spend at the gin-shop ; and 
though she was not an absolute drunkard, yet she was 
astonished at the result. It was the beginning of good; 
she gained courage, and before long her husband and chil- 
dren felt the diflference. Of course, we helped her; she 
was grateful ; at last> she received into her heart the * glad 
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tidings;* and the bright hope of heaven dawned onheL 
^Mien I saw the contrast between this family, as it now i^ 
with what it had been, I no longer grieved to think howM 
I could do ; but rather was filled with delight at hew naidt 
God had done by me ; for no sooner was the wife sober, 
but the children were cared for, and sent to school ; and 
who can tell where the influence of this one wife and mother ' 
may end ? 

*' Just after this, at a large evening party at my unde's,! 
obser\'ed a young lady whom I knew, looking weaiy and 
uninterested. She was a friend of my cousins' — a 1&S& 
Cameron — high-spirited and clever. I asked her if she was 
tired? 

**' Tired 1' she said, *who would not be tired? it's the 
same thing over and over, again and again ; I liked it at 
first, but I want something new.' 

" * Then if you are tired of pleasure,' I replied, *what say 
you to trj'ing '• Work ? " * 

" At first she was puzzled; but as I explained, she became 
interested, surprised, and inquisitive ; when we parted, she 
begged me to call for her the next day. Papa went, too, but 
he stayed below, reading to a poor old man. Well, Miss 
Cameron was horrified, at first, at the intense wretched- 
ness she saw ; but when she went into the room of the one 
poor woman who had become so changed, she was as greatly 
pleased. 

"After this first visit, her energetic nature was aroused; 

the craving for variety became a craving for employment ; 

and not only did she work, but she thought; and it was not 

•long before the truths of the Bible were brought home to her 

own heart We soon found in working together amongst 
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these few selected houses, that other subjects of interest 
were opened up ; Lady Sinclair gave us the charge of one 
room, where there were three poor, rescued girls, all very ill, 
and cared for by a good elderly woman. One had lost her 
health in service as a lady*s-maid; one had been at a 
fashionable milliner's; the third, an opera-dancer. The 
revelations made by the two first led us both to feel what 
a debt of interest the rich owe to those whom their very 
riches call around them; but as for the third. Miss 
Cameron exclaimed to me, *I never once considered 
before that those dancing-girls had souls! how is it that 
mamma, who is so careful of us, can ever go to the opera, 
which seems almost of necessity to destroy the purity of 
the female character ? ' 

" Miss Cameron is lively and fascinating ; and now, with 
sweet earnestness, she pleads with all her young friends to 
pause before they encourage an amusement purchased at 
the expense of the souls of our own sex. Now, dear Mr 
Grey, I have told my tale ; and Lady Sinclair wants me to 
stay until Miss Cameron has found some other to take my 
place, — some one whose whole heart will be given to help 
on the work. She says that though we are now but ap- 
prentices, we shall thus learn to be principals." 

Eleanor stopped ; and Mr Grey, placing his hand on her 
head, said, " God forbid you should turn your back on such 
a work. Go, and we will take care of your poor people 
here." 

Mr Churchill had entered at the close of the conversa- 
tion, and Eleanor seeing him, said, " Papa told me to say 
to you, that there would soon be a vacancy in Parliament 
for Fareham, and he wishes you would stand." 
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''Oh do^ uncle," said Nina; and Mr and Mrs Gnf 
warmly seconded the wish; only Anna was silent, ani 
as he turned towards her, the colour rose, — ^but she said 
nothing. 

" I must think well of it," he replied ; and then the little 
party just wandered into the garden — ^and Eleanor fdt vay 
happy as she enjoyed this sweet rest with those so dear to 
her; — that rest which is caught in the intervals of wwi, 
which can never be really enjoyed by those who do not 
labour for God. 

And so there they all were awandering about in the 
garden ; and the same moon that was shining upon Emilf 
in Canada, was shining now upon her sister in the spot 
where they had enjoyed so much happiness together in other 
days : and that sister had now loitered behind the rest ma 
very dreamy mood, and in this mood was she standing by 
the brook that ran through the garden, as if gazing on the 
surface ; she was, however, on the whole, contrasting the 
past with the altered present ; and yet something told her 
that even in that sister's absence she would not change that 
past with that present. 

Some one approached; she turned, — ^it was Mr ChurchiD; 
he soon stood before her, and in an earnest voice said,"^** 
did not say with the others — ' enter Parliament/ " She did 
not answer ; and then he continued — " Would you like to 
see me there ? " 

*' I should,*' she replied, in almost a whisper. 

"Then, will you be my companion in my life's work?" 
He took her hand in his— and it remained there. Hence- 
forth, they will remember that garden as the spot where the 
two streams of their lives became one and indivisible. Iq 
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another week, Eleanor was on her way back to London, and 
poor Mrs Murray had again to consent to yield up one of 
her heart's treasures. 

** Ah, mother on earth, it must still be so, 

Thou rearest the lovely to see them go." 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

SooK after the events took place related in the last chapto; 
a strange carriage drove through Buckland, and the M 
gates opened to receive its new inmates. On the following 
Sunday, many eyes were turned towards the manor-pet, 
and all agreed that the elderly lady who sat there was vay 
stately, and the young one very beautiful; but there was 
not a voice that would not have said, that the old occupants 
could be ill-spared for any new comers. 

" We will call at the Park to-day, Fanny," said Mr Grey 
to his wife on Monday morning ; and it was agreed that 
Anna should go with them. 

The day was lovely, and as they drove through the Paik 
it seemed as though they ought to be going to meet dear 
and familiar faces ; and >vhen ushered into the rooms where ' 
every picture, every piece of furniture had an association, it 
was somewhat painful to be met by a stranger, whose whole 
demeanour was cold and reserved. Mrs Nugent received 
her visitors with distant courtesy. She had not had much 
experience in clerical society, and she regarded them, as 
a body, only in an official point of view. The yicar of her 
own parish was an insignificant character, — that is, he was 
a man who would follow, not lead ; — a man whom she could 
"patronise," — of whom she made a convenience in varions 
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ways as it suited her. He was one who, on this footing, 
occasionally filled a vacant place at. a dinner-table, or took 
a hand at whist ; — one who never dreamed that he had the 
office of God's ambassador to fulfil, excepting when he was 
officiating in the church. 

Mrs Nugent had now to deal with another sort of clergy- 
man, and she began by asking various questions of a mere 
official character \ but Mr Grey soon dismissed these paro- 
chial matters, and before she was aware, Mrs Nugent found 
herself interested in general conversation. The patronising 
manner which she had assumed was extinguished ; and then, 
Mrs Grey adverted to the common interest that they had in 
the A Regiment in Canada. 

" Then, are the Major and Mrs Butler, the friends my 
son has so often named to me, your relations ? " said Mrs 
Nugent. 

** They are," was the reply ; and from that moment there 
was no want of interest during the remainder of the visit ; 
but just as they had risen to leave, a fair young girl was seen 
coming up the terrace-steps in front. On entering the room, 
she held up a letter, — 

" See, auntie, here is a letter from Arthur ; " and then 
Mrs Nugent introduced her as her step-niece. Lady Alice 
Weston. 

"Just let me open this," she added, "for I am looking 
for a visit from my son." 

She hastily glanced her eye over the first page, and then 
said, — 

" Next month I may expect him ; and, then, I shall hope 
to have the pleasure of introducing him to the relatives of 
his kind friends." 
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*^ What a striking countenance ! " said Anna, speaking of 
Mrs Nugent ** Uncle, what does it say ? " 

" It says, Anna, if I read it aright, that she has never 
bowed her will to any one ; and that the intellect is k 
stronger than the affections." 

Anna was to be dropped at home, for Canada letters wonk) 
brook no delay ; and no sooner did they come in si^t of 
the house than Helen was seen waiting at the garden-gate; 
and hardly had the carriage stopped, than she exda^ned 
with delight, — 

'' Oh, the happiest thing has happened ! Mamma has got 
a letter from Mary Stewart" (for her name was a household 
word), " saying, Emily has a little boy of her yery own ; and 
I am an aunt, and brothers are uncles ! ^ 

All went in to hear the letter with its jojrfiil news. 

" But there is one letter from Emily herself/* said Mrs 
Murray, " for you, Anna; there, take it to your room, and 
then let us hear all about it." 

Anna caught up the letter and disappeared. 

" You are very wise," said Mr Grey, *' to regard the 
privacy of your children's letters. Many a mother would 
have opened that letter herself." 

** And so have broken the charming bond of individual 
intimacy which is so invaluable between the members of a 
family," replied Mrs Murray ; ** for if letters are necessarily 
seen by any eye than the one for whom they are written, 
good-bye to real communion of thought or feeling. From 
the time that my children were old enough to under- 
stand the nature of a frusfy I never wished to see the 
letters they wrote or received; and it has answered 
perfectly." 
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Anna soon returned, and read a large part of her letter 
aloud, telling of all that Emily had been doing before the 
eventful day which had made her a mother. Much was 
said of Mary Stewart ; indeed, she was already thought of 
as one who belonged to the family, from her long-established 
and sisterly love to Emily. Mr and Mrs Grey, too, found 
letters from Harry on their returii home. He especially 
commended Arthur Nugent to their attention; but not a 
word transpired as regarded the position in which he stood 
towards Mary. His coming was now anticipated with great 
pleasure by both families, coming, as he did, direct from 
Harry and Emily's Canadian home. 

The time flew swiftly, and Arthur Nugent again set foot 
in England. His absence had not been a long one ; but 
the events of it were such as to colour his future life, for 
character itself was changed. He had left England as one 
whose interests were bounded by this world, and without 
having ever formed any strong attachment. He returned 
as one with whom old things had largely passed away, and 
all things as largely become new: hitherto unthought-of 
relations to his Creator and Redeemer now connected 
time with eternity in his mind in a way and to an extent 
altogether unknown before. He now also returned with 
an earnest desire to acquire those powers which would 
enhance his efficiency in professional as well as general 
life. He had gone to Canada as an isolated individual ; 
he returned as a member of the great social body in 
which he dared no longer remain a drone, in reference to 
either the temporal or spiritual interests of those around 
him. 

Then, too, he had*received from God his life's com- 
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panion ; one in whose love he would henceforth find bis 
true home ; one who would be such a true daughter to his 
mother, and whose strength of godl/ principle would eva 
help him on his way. 

It was on a Sunday evening that he landed ; this, he 
passed in the hotel of a bustling city; but the sunonndiogs 
of the busy outer world were nothing to him, who vas 
absorbed with the interests of a far busier world within. 
He lefl the next morning for London very early, and on 
reaching it drove to his club, where letters would be waiting 
for him. He found what he had anticipated, and after 
reading them, was about to leave the room, when he 
started as a hand was laid on his shoulder, and tnnungi 
found it was that of Herbett Maxwell 

It shocked Arthur to see how worn and haggard he 
looked. 

*' Where are you going?" said Captain Maxwell 

"To my mother, at Buckland Park," he replied; "the 
train will start wiihin the hour." 

" Then come into my rooms close by, and I will sec to 
off ; it will not take long to reach the station." On rik 
the two friends acjoumed, as agreed on, for balf anhoc: 
when Captain Maxwell continued his quesdoning — ^ Wbs: 
are you doing, Arthur ? ^Mnt brings roa here ? • Jkr±r 

which wr^ rjbi'.:ei rr a sense oi the canrras 
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** of that bright world where you will rejoin her, to part no 



more." 



" I have no hope of that ; I never felt less ; I thought I 
was a changed man, and that her religion was mine j I was 
no hypocrite ; I felt so thankful for her love, that it changed 
everything to me ; and, for the time, I believed that she had 
taught me. But it is all gone now; and I have neither 
hope nor purpose for this world or the next. I feel like a 
man who is dead to everything but misery ; and yet, just in 
proportion as I have lost hope, so meniory tyrannises over 
me. O memory, memory — if I could but will that down! 
I might at least cease to feel — I might exchange this 
horrible restlessness for a lifeless blank." 

Arthur was silent ; — the miserable tan seldom learn from 
the happy j and tears, manly tearsj stood in the eyes of him 
who felt unequal to reply. Perhaps they spoke more than 
words, for Herbert said, in a softened voice, " I am grateful 
to you — very grateful — even for your reminding me of that 
religion she so loVed ; but, Arthur Nugent, if ever you come 
to be robbed of ^hat even the Bible calls 'the desire of your 
eyes' — if ever you see all your hopes crushed, — then come 
and tell me if you can feel the reality of another world, and 
I will believe that there is a power in the gospel to help 
even me. At present, I know all that any one can tell me 
of what is Said of a Saviour's love, but it stops in the theory. 
I feel nothing— ^hope nothing ; I only know that I am not 
an infidel, because I believe she is in heaven, and that she 
was not deceived." 

Arthur had not forgotten the time, but he had no thought 
for aught but his unhappy friend ; he could not leave him 
thus ; and when Captain Maxwell rose hastily, sayingj^ " Yavj. 
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will be late, let us go," the other replied, " I am not going 
to-day ; I will telegraph to my mother ^ I cannot leave you 
thus." 

All that Arthur had said before had made no impression 
on Herbert Maxwell ; but there was something in this ad 
of sympathy which came home to his heart as nothing else 
had done since he had been in England. They passed the 
rest of the day together ; and before they parted, Arthur 
took out his pocket Bible^ saying, "Let us read a few verses 
together." Poor Herbert ! it was long since he had opened 
his Bible ; for his Bible had been hers, and he shrank from 
the association ; besides, he turned from it as one who knew 
the letter, but had not its spirit ; at least, it would not reach 
him ; he felt dead to its voice. Arthur chose the eleventh 
chapter of St John — that chapter which ever brings the 
Saviour of sinners before us as one whose compassionate 
love was ever ready and manifest for human sorrow. " He 
wept," said Arthur, " even though He was going to restore 
life to the dead, and joy to the mourner : and might not 
those tears have been rather shed for those whom His fore- 
seeing eye knew would be suffering in all ages, when He 
would no longer be on earth to bring back the loved ones ? 
and yet. He is the same, and can exert His power for us, 
to help us through the suffering He cannot spare us." 

Arthur then knelt ; and Herbert knelt beside him, for he 
never knelt now when alone. The prayer was short and 
simple ; but it was prayer indeed ; — such prayer as went 
forth to Jesus when on earth — " Lord, come down ere my 
brother die ! " No words were spoken after this ; but 
" Good night, and God bless you," dropped from Herbert 
in a voice softened in the first tears he had shed for many 
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a month j for his was grief that scorched the heart without 
softening it. 

Arthur was on his road early the next morning. It was 
a glowing summer day, and as he journeyed westward how 
beautiful — ^how English — everything looked ! He was very 
happy, and. if the day before had chastened his joy, it was 
not the less deep for that. The journey was accomplished; 
the carriage was at the Buckland station to meet him ; the 
Park gates were thrown open, and Arthur saw his mother 
on the terrace waiting for him. In another minute he had 
rushed up the steps, and was receiving his mother's embrace. 

She had never met him before with so much warmth, for 
she had been a very uncaressing mother. Scarcely had she 
kissed him, when she turned to Alice, who had been stand- 
ing at a little distance ; for though, when they had parted, 
she had been as his little sister, there was something now 
which prevented her meeting him as a brother. 

"Arthur, see, here is Alice, your little companion and 
playfellow." He turned to speak to her, saying, "Dear 
Alice, how glad I am to see you ; but I should not have 
known you; I left you a child, and find you a woman." 
He might have added, "and a very lovely one, too;" for the 
glow of pleasure had brightened her eye and the colour on 
her cheek ; she was indeed beautiful. 

After the first questions had been asked and answered, it 
was time to prepare for dinner; and then came the many 
subjects of interest to be talked over between members of 
the same family. Arthur told of Major and Mrs Butler, and 
heard with pleasure the agreeable impression that their 
families had made on his mother; he spoke, too, of the 
kindness of Colonel and Mrs Hill ; but the name that was 
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dearest would not Itave his lips. In the evening, Mrs 
Nugent and Alice took him to see their favourite spots in 
the grounds, and Arthur thought he had never seen his 
mother so Httle reser\'ed, or so afifectionate. 

Yet, when he was alone in his room, a strange and uneasy 
feeling crept over him. Kind as his mother was, she was still 
his mother ; and he was painfully conscious that in talking 
over any i)lans with her, she seemed still to appropriate him 
to herself, as if he were her own property. Before he had 
been with her, he had longed to tell her ever)rthing about 
what was nearest his heart ; now, he asked himself hew 
should he open the subject. He felt vexed with himself; it 
seemed cowardly, unreasonable, — and so he tried to throw it 
off when he went to bed ; but in his sleep this feeling haunted 
him like a nightmare ; and when he awoke in the morning, 
a burden was at his heart. "I will tell her at once," he said 
to himself; and it did require a great effort to throw off that 
timidity which the habit of his whole life had produced and 
established when his mother's Tvill was in question. It was 
deeply to be regretted that that will should have had so 
little reference to the high standard of godliness • but, 
seeing that she lived for this world, and he was hoping to 
live for the next, how could it be otherwise? Arthur's 
whole character had been changed by that very godliness- 
it gave him, as a man, just that which he had wanted • just 
that steadiness of principle, just that immovability of pur- 
pose, which is engendered by taking orders direct from God, 
and owning no human being for a go-between as regards 
man and his Creator. 

Mrs Nugent saw that a change had taken place in her 
son, and congratulated herself that the education she had 
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given him was now proving fully successful \ for she wished 
him to stand alone as regarded the influence of others, — 
whilst she alone was to have the right to guide hiiji. And 
so siie loved him now better than she had ever done before ; 
she thought there was a decision^ which would now parry out 
her favourite designs \ and perhaps at np former period of 
her life had she felt so happy as when neijit morning shg 
awoke to the consciousness that she had a son who could, 
and would, now fulfil her long-maintained purpose. 

It was not, however, a very cheerful breakfast-table, for 
Arthur was absorbed with the coming converse with his 
mother ; and before she left the room he said, " Mother, 
can I come to you for an hour by and by ? " Alice was in 
the room, and she rose to leave it; but Mrs Nugent recalled 
her, saying, " Do not go away, my child ; I have no hour 
for Arthur to-day ; business I cannot put off will occupy me 
till dinner ; so, Alice, you shall have the horses, and take hiip 
one of our beautiful rides." 

For the moment Arthur felt relieved that the t^te-k-t6te 
was postponed ; and, with Alice for his companion, he went 
first to deliver parcels at the reptory and g,t Mrs Murray's. 
With them, he felt again in the same i^tn^osphere that hp had 
left behind him at the Butlers' ; he was received as the true 
friend of Harry and Emily, He was especially pleased vith 
Mr Grey, and looked forward to accept his cordial invitation 
to come to the rectory whenever he liked. After these visits 
had been paid, Arthur and Lady Alice went a long ride 
together. They soon returned to their old feelipg5 of inti- 
macy j Alice felt herself treated as a sister, and her reserve 
was lost in the warm affection that youth feels when earjy 
associations are renewed. 
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It was late in the afternoon before they returned, and 
giving their horses to the groom, they sauntered into the 
gardens. Arthur's heart was so full of the one subject, 
that every now and then he was silent At last Alice said, 
" Arthur, what ails you ? your heart is not here ; I am sure 
it is not." 

Arthur started, and turning to her, laid his hand on hers, 
which was lying on his arm, and standing still, said, " Alice, 
I want a sister ; you used to be my little sister; will you be 
so again ? and I will tell you alL" 

** Yes, yes, Arthur, I will be indeed your sister ; I am 
your sister ; tell me what you will, and it shall be sacred" 

They had then turned into the plantations; but there vas 
one who, through the trees, had seen them thus standing as 
she looked from her window; and Mrs Nugent smiled and 
said, " It is well, — just as I would have it ; a few days under 
these circumstances will mature my project, and I will not 
let Arthur talk with me till then, for this marriage is the 
pivot of all my plans." Thus thought the mother, while the 
son was unfolding his own, and a far different future, to 
his s\'mpathising hearer. They sat down under the trees 
on that sweet afternoon ; and it was not till the first bell 
rang for dinner that Mrs Nugent again watched them as 
they emerged from the wood ; then, as Alice was leaning on 
his arm, and looking up confidingly into his fece, she again 
said, " It is well ! '' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

After this it was in vain that Arthur sought an hour with 
his mother. She always had some reason why it could not 
be just then ; her will was not to be turned, and Arthur 
wished to speak to her in vain, when she was not inclined 
to listen. In the meantime, having opened his heart to 
Alice, he was always seeking to be alone with her ; and she 
so entirely caught his enthusiasm about Mary, that the 
cause became her own. This growing intimacy was re- 
garded with great delight by Mrs Nugent, and, for the first 
time in her life, her character seemed absolutely softened ; 
for her ambition, her will, her purpose, now acted in con- 
cert with the only real affection she had ever known. - 

Hitherto, Arthur had never shown that firmness of char- 
acter which would have fitted him for her purposes. Now, 
all was right and ripe for her design. He would be married 
to an heiress and an earl's daughter; he should exchange 
into the Guards, for which she had already taken steps; 
and thus a military career was still kept open to him, while 
in time of peace he might enter Parliament, and secure 
such a position of influence as she craved for her son. His 
marriage with Alice would strengthen, not weaken, her 
power over him ; and they could live a great part of their 
time with her. The thought of Arthur's having any right to 
act independently of what originated in and from herself 
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never occurred to her mind ; she considered him as abso- 
lutely her property as her estate was ; and she was nor 
arranging for what would turn him to the best account, as 
she would have determined how best to cultivate her land 
or invest her money. 

Things were in this position when, on Arthur entering 
the breakfast-room, his mother held up a Canadian letter 
to him, saying — 

" See, Arthur ; I think Mrs Butler has favoured you wiA 
a letter, for it is a lady's handwriting." 

The direction had been written by Emily, but he knct 
the enclosure was from Mary, in answer to one he had 
written just before he embarked. He put it into his 
pocket-book unopened ; he could not read it there, but the 
incident showed him that he was in a false position. The 
moment breakfast was over his mother left the room, and 
he read the contents, which supposed that all was now a 
common joy between mother and son. He called Alice 
to him, and was talking earnestly of his growing anxiety to 
speak to Mrs Nugent, who, just then entering by another 
door, overheard him say — 

" I will, I must see my mother this morning, and tell her 
what I have told you/* 

The time was then come; and upon Arthur following her 
out of the room, saying, " Mother, I really must see you at 
once,'* she replied, affectionately — 

" I am at your service, my son ; join me in my room ten 
minutes hence.** 

It was an anxious ten minutes for Arthur, as he paced up 
and down the room with his watch in his hand. That was 
tlie first letter that he bad ever received from Mary. What 
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a world of love and trust is contained in the first letter in 
which a woman owns her affection ! 

Arthur felt the blessing in all its sacredness, and realised 
more than ever what she had become to him. 

At the appointed moment the mother and son met. She 
began saying, with a smile, " Now for business," to which 
he answered — 

** Mother, do you remember writing to me when in 
Canada, saying that you now wished me to marry?" 

** I do, and now repeat that wish,*' she answered, with 
earnestness. 

" It is to tell you that your wish is fulfilled, that I have 
been seeking to speak to you ever since I returned. 
Mother, you have often heard me refer in my letters to 
Miss Stewart, and now I ask you to love her as your 
daughter." 

" What is all this, Arthur? " she exclaimed. Every trace 
rf tenderness had now passed away from her countenance, 
ind with her cold grey eye fastened upon his, she looked as 
if she would read him through. He saw in a moment that 
he had everything to fear, and that whatever she had meant, 
that this thwarted her. 

" Mother, I love Mary Stewart, and have long loved her, 
as she is worthy to be loved ; but I never told her so until 
your " 

" You have not spoken to her ? you cannot have been so 
naad ? " she said, as though she could not wait for him to 
tell her. 

" Mother, hear me patiently, kindly; I have a right to ask 
it ; " but there was neither kindness nor patience in her look. 
** I never spoke to her or let her know more than I could 
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liclp that I cared for her, until I received that letter; fori 
^acl wished, for all our sokes, to gain your cordial conseot 
first I was not sure you wished me to marry, and eva 
then, for her sake, I had wished to tell you first ; but aa 
accident revealed my feelings, and I told her alL" 

He paused for a moment 

" And pray, what was the next scene in this fool's drama?" 
said Mrs Nugent, bitterly. 

*' Your language is hard, mother, and undeserved. Miss 
Stewart instantly referred to you." 

** That was well ; she was wiser than you, and I wiD 
answer her myself." 

" Stay, mother ; it did not rest there. I showed her jfoor 
letter, and the wish you expressed therein was unrestricted; 
she was satisfied, and we became engaged. I promised that 
you would be a mother to her, and she should be as your 
daughter." 

" Then you promised what was impossible, and can never 
be," said Mrs Nugent, with unflinching decision. "I have 
heard you, Arthur, without interruption; now hear me. Yon 
have been madly precipitate, arid Miss Stewart has been 
most imprudent You must both suffer the penalty you 
deserve, and give up this foolish engagement." 

"Never, mother I" exclaimed Arthur; but she heeded 
him not, and continued — 

" I did — I do wish you to marry; but it must be to marry 
one in every way deserving of you; — many Alice; she 
would have you, and " Arthur started — 

" Mother," he said 

" Be silent, Arthur, and hear me ; — I have lived only for 
you ; and I have planned all this for your good. Alice's 
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me and connections will be invaluable to you, — ^not that 
,re for money, but as it gives influence. You shall go 

the Guards ; and, whether in a civil or military point of 
', with your talents, birth, and education, the world is at 
: feet." As she talked, all seemed so plausible, that, as 
lur sat silent, with his hands covering his face, she 
5ved her point gained ; and, resuming her gentlest 
ner, rose, and kissing his forehead, said, " Come, come, 

have been foolish ; but I will extricate you, and all 

1 be well j and Miss Stewart will see from my letter that 
really have no choice;" 

; was now Arthur's turn td speak ; and he walked to the 

2 where lay his mother's prayer-book ; he laid his hand 
1 it, and said — ^looking more like his mother's son than 

he had done in his life before — "Hear me, mother, — if 
id spoken the vows in the marriage service, and had 
ed my name in the register, I could not be more bound 
re God to Mary Stewart than I am now bound by 
ything that is sacred ; and I solemnly declare, in order 

you may understand me, that I never will consent to 
k my promise. As to Alice, she already knows of my 
:hment, and enters into it with all a sister's love." 
lur spoke in no apologetic tone. Now, for the first time 
er life, the mother realised he had a will as firm as her 
— ay, firmer; for his strength was from God — it was 
Strength of Right ! Never in hfer life had Mrs Nugent 
oved her son as that moment, \^hen her eye met his, 
his never quailed before her; — if, indeed, that can be 
;d love which was produced by merely feeling proud of 

and by a stronger desire than ever that her will should 
worked out by him in his marriage with Alice. In that 



I 
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time of strong excitement, her anger fell not upon him, 
on the innocent cause of her vexation ; and she chose to 
believe, spite of all he had told her, and independendf 
of one single fact, that the engagement was the result of 
design on Miss Stewart's part, and that he was the vicdm 
of it. She told herself it was weakness to yield ; cruelty to 
her son ; and that the firmness he was now evincing was 
that of the man of honour, — not that of one whose life's 
happiness was involved. 

As rapidly these feelings coursed through her mind, all 
the intensity of her nature was put into action to cany her 
point ; but as her eye rested upon his now soflened counten- 
ance, full of unmistakable distress, the passion at her heart 
overcame that proud woman, and she burst into tears, saj 
ing, " My son, my only son deserts me, and in my old age 
I shall stand alone I " Arthur had never seen his mother 
weep before ; had never heatd her speak of dependence upon 
him; it was too much, he could not bear it : he knelt beside 
her— took her hands in his — he covered them with kisses; 
and as she leant her head on his shoulder, and he felt her 
hot tears on his cheeks — " Mother, mother, recall those 
words ; you know — you know well — you have a son who 
loves you with his whole heart, and will never leave you 
any more married than single." 

" Then, my son, you will make toe happy ? you wSi 
marry Alice ? " and as she said this, she checked her tears; 
and looked at him with renewed tenderness. It was a 
terrible moment for such a generous nature as Arthur's ;— 
terrible for one who had never in his life opposed his will 
to hers ; — terrible as the devil whispered to him, " Children, 
obey your parents in all things ; "—terrible to one whose 
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very heart quailed before the consequences of disappointing 
the only parent he had left, — and that parent a mother I 
Had he fallen in the temptation, had he yielded to the 
horrible and bewildering pressure of that moment, all would 
have known of the fall ; but who would have been able to 
estimate that fiery trial ? 

Arthur Nugent, howevet, did not stand alone ; — all that 
was weak in his natural character was now exchanged for 
the strength that God alone can give ; and turning his eye 
from all the special pleading that Satan is ever ready to 
present, he fixed his eye upon his own responsibilities, as 
those incurred under the all-seeing eye of God, and from 
which no power on earth could absolve him, and answered 
— "Mother, it may not, cannot be; my whole heart is 
given to Mary Stewart, and I, in God's sight, stand pledged 
to her as her husband ;-T-she has given me her aflfections ; 
how then can I turn from het and marry one whom I only 
do, or ever can, regard as si sister? Mother, will you ask 
me now to commit this double sin ? " 

" It is useless to reason with yoii, Arthur," she said, as if 
speaking to a boy who had a " love-fit " on him, which she 
must cure ; and if dne way would not do, another must be 
tried : " it is of no use reasoning with you, but I at least 
will not help to destroy your life's prospects ; — if you marry 
Miss Stewart, you must not expect me to receive her ; — ^you 
will be welcome as my son, — but I will never recognise her 
as your wife — never !" 

" I implore you, mother, to recall those words," Arthur 
exclaimed, alarmed and distressed ; " for though nothing on 
earth shall induce me to give up my part of the engage- 
ment, how can I ever ask her to fulfil hers ? how would it 
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be possible for me to marry, if my own mother refuses to 
receive my wife as her daughter?" 

" I do not think it is possible," she replied ; " and, there- 
fore, I hope that your mother's love may still save you from 
such folly.*' 

" Mother, this is cruel ! " 

" Arthur, what language arei you using ? '* 

" You provoke me to speak thus,** he replied, in bitter 
distress; ^'you know as well as I do^ that in sodetf, 
especially in the army, if a young man's wife is not 
received by the ladies of his family, she is received no- 
where; you know the whisper would circulate to everf 
station in the empire — * There is something wrong — she is 
not received by his family !' You know this is an insult do 
man, no gentleman, would put on his wife, — on one who is; 
in every sense of the word, his equal, — and one that any 
family, I care not who, might be proud to receive." Mis 
Nugent was gaining courage and hope every moment; at 
first, all seemed lost ; but, only let her gain time, and all 
might yet be well. 

" But what is your objection to Mary Stewart ? I am 
sure you would love and admire her ; for worlds I woiil<i 
not have asked her to be my wife if, in every sense of 4c 
word, she was not worthy to be your daughter, and a sistei 
to my sister, if I had one." 

" I do not doubt that the young lady may be all voy 
well, but she is nothing to me, and it never can be other- 
wise : I only desire your good ; I have lived for you all my 
life; and now, to see you sacrifice yourself in this way, I 
never will consent." 

" Then, mother, I will return to Canada on Saturday; I 
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will let no letter tell her that my mother will not own her 
as a daughter ; she shall hear from my own lips my unshaken 
attachment; and if she will wait for me, that is all I can 
ask." 

" Young ladies seldom like waiting indefinitely ; and this 
matter that you are taking to heart, and for which you are 
content to break my heart, is but one of those love affairs 
which a young lady will forget as soon as she has another 
to amuse her. Are not these things of everyday occurrence ? 
and I dare say Miss Stewart will §oon be married to some 
one else." 

" Mother, you would not have spoken thus of your own 
, daughter," and he stopped,-^words would not come to him, 
— and his mother seeing his hesitation said, "You will 
understand me one day, Arthur ; and I will forgive you now, 
though I will never be moved from my purpose to resist 
such madness." 

" Then, alas ! alas ! mother dear, this leaves me no 
option ; by Saturday mail I return to Canada. Never, never 
again can your house be a home, whilst the dearest object 
I have on earth — the affianced of niy plighted troth — the 
woman to whom I stand pledged and bound by every tie of 
faith, honour, and affection — is thus rejected by my own 
' mother." So saying, he left the room, and Mrs Nugent 
^ was glad to be alone. 

She wanted time for thought ; all her heart was now set 
^ upon putting difficulties in his way; time, she believed, 
^ would be the best cure for this boyish love-fit. " He shall 
f? not return to Canada ! " she said, aloud ; but how to prevent 
1^ it? Then, sinking back into her chair, — trying, revolving, 

and dismissing one scheme after another for pretty nearly 

I s 
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an hour, her eye, all the time " fixed on vacancy,** at last 
fell on the morning newspaper, which was teeming with the 
horrors of the Indian Mutiny. ** Oh, that he could be sent 
to India ! " she exclaimed ; and taking up the paper, she 
saw the name of an old friend, as that of a general just 
appointed to an important command there. 

It was the work of a moment ! She threw down the 
paper, rang the bell, and opened her desk. When the 
servant appeared, — "Let the pony-carriage be round 
directly,*' she said ; and her pen flew over her paper. The 
note finished, she was soon driving quickly from the village, 
and her own hand put it into the post. " I might have an 
answer by this time to-morrow; the telegraph would do 
this;" and thus musing, she turned the ponies* heads, and 
went another way. 

Arthur, in the meantime, had found Alice waiting for 
him, and her sisterly sympathy did something for him ; but 
his whole hopes were overthrown ; and if it was dreadfiil to 
him to have thus opposed his mother, still more so was it 
that she should have acted so unworthy a part. It was ter- 
rible to him to have to realise that she had no true and fixed 
standard of right and truth, no sense of what was due to the 
woman whom he loved, and who was his equal in every 
respect. 

He wandered in melancholy mood down to Buckland ; 
he had some few arrangements, some little preparations to 
make, for he was resolute to go at once. He met Mr 
Grey close to the rectory ; he offered to take anything, but 
his whole manner and countenance were so changed that 
Mr Grey instantly saw that something was very wrong. He 
spoke a few kind words to Arthur, which invited confi- 
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dence if such were wanted ; and bewildered and distressed, 
the young man felt as if he could trust this venerable 
minister of God. Mr Grey had led him through the 
garden to his study ; and there, the sad tale having been 
told, Arthur said, " Could I do otherwise ? have I been 
wrong ? " 

"Surely not,'' replied Mr Grey; "in the first place, at 
your time of life, you had a perfect right to choose your 
own wife, so long as you fulfilled your prior duty to your 
mother, in selecting one who was in every respect fitted 
to take her place in your family on equal terms ; and then, 
having satisfied Miss SteWart on that subject, and having 
obtained her affections, yoii have no balanced duty now to 
consider. God has decided that point for you; for the 
words stand out clearly : * For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother and cleave to his wife, and they 
twain shall be one flesh; so then, they are no more twain, 
but one flesh : what therefore God hath joined, let not man 
put asunder.' 

" If a large majority of engagements have nothing in them 
of the spirit of a real marriage, and therefore are apt to be 
recklessly broken ; such proceedings have in them little or 
nothing of the nature or the protection of the true-hearted 
engagement that is undertaken solemnly by each party, so 
that heart and hand are combined in one. Such as these 
are, indeed, marriages in God's sight, and cannot be trifled 
with. I am sure you have done rightly, and God will bless 
you. Your refuge is now in prayer, for all hearts are in 
His hand ; * things impossible with man are possible 
with God ; ' and so, both of you be patient, and wait His 
time." 



\ 
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Arthur returned home, strengthened, if not comforted; 
but he was surprised to find his mother strangely composed, 
and with no coldness in her manner towards him, whilst he 
felt sorely injured by her. 

It was in the afternoon of the next day, and Mrs Nugent 
sat alone with her watch in her hand. '' It may be here 
soon," she said; and shortly afterwards she saw Arthur 
mounting his horse, and then the footman coming out with 
a letter for him — a telegraphic message. 

Mrs Nugenfs heart almost stood still as she looked at 
her son as he broke open the paper; in another moment he 
flung himself off the horse, and entered the room looking 
deadly pale, but his eye was almost on fire : <' Mother, a 

telegraph from General , offering to take me on his 

staff to India ; he goes in a few days." 

" And of course you go ? " she replied ; and her voice 
was firm. 

" Certainly, and it is all I could desire, if only you would 
let me leave with an assurance that you will be a mother to 
Mary." 

" It may not be, Arthur ; say no more. Anything else 
in the world you may ask and have, but not that." 

" Then, may God help me ! If it were not active service 
I would not go ; but this is my duty. Mother, you are 
hard on me." 

" Have you returned your answer ? " she said, without 
noticing his last words ; " or shall I do it? " 

Then Arthur turned away, wrote the needful words, and 
sought the refuge of his own room. 

It was not his own burden that was laying his head low. 
No; it was the thought of another and dearer self that 
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made him feel that there was no suffering he would not 
have borne to have spared her — her whose love had made 
him so happy ; and now, what would his love bring her but 
accumulated misery 1 Such was the train of thought that 
bid fair to enervate and subdue Arthur's spirit and energies; 
but the same voice that was once audible to Peter, now 
spoke, by God's Word, to his soul, — " O thou of little faith, 
wherefore dost thou doubt ? " He took out his Testament, 
and he read there of trials, temptations, distress, as a part 
of the Christian's life; he read of a cross that must be 
carried ere the crown be won ; and he read, too, that such 
seasons proved the reality of a faith in things unseen ; and 
not only so, but that every promise of the future goes hand 
in hand with overcoming here. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

That hour alone with his God gave hiin the needed 
courage, hope, and inflexibility of purpose. He rose with 
this thought, "I will seek to glorify God, and leave my 
happiness and hers in His hands. He can restore us to 
each other on earth ; if not, I feel that there is an eternity 
as I never felt it before." He then calmly thought over 
what had to be done before he left England, and finding 
the time was so short, he resolved to leave that night, and 
sought his mother to tell her his decision. 

" Mother, I must leave you to-night," he said, on finding 
her. 

" You are right, Arthur : there is no time to be lost. I 
will see your things aire all ready," was the reply. 

" Thank you, mother ; and now I am going to bid Mr 
Grey good-bye, and finish other things that must be done." 

He was about to leave the room, when she said — 

"Arthur, there's no occasion to trouble yourself about 
those things, or going to the rectory. I will apologise for 
you." 

" I wish to see Mr Grey myself, mother. I will be back 
in time for dinner." 

Mrs Nugent knew he had been the day before with the 
\ rector, and she had a misgiving as to this visit. 
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" Arthur, I need not say that of course you will not speak 
to a stranger ofyour private and family affairs." 

She said this in a dictatorial tone, as if he were still a 
boy. 

" I certainly will meddle with no family affairs, but of my 
own I must beg to be the only judge; and — my dear mother, 
pardon me — but you must not wonder, after what has 
happened, if henceforth I act for myself, as I have never 
done before, or have ever desired to do;'' and so saying, 
he quietly left the room. 

His mother was baffled and perplexed. There was no 
temper, no want of reverence in his manner ; but she felt 
that her power was gone, for the time, at all events ; and 
she hated the innocent object of that love which she 
fancied had effected the change. She <Jid not know the 
power that is given to any character when it realises that 
no man can come between theni and rights that God has 
given. 

The visit was paid at the rectory, and Mr Grey braced 
him for his work. Oh, what power there is in union with 
Christ, to enable the weakest to follow where He leads ! 
The confidence given to the clergyriiari was to be shared 
only by his wife; but when Arthur left that peaceful 
spot, he knew the inmates would follow him with their 
prayers. 

It was late that night when Mrs Nugent stood in her 
dressing-room window, with Alice by her side, watching the 
carriage that took Arthur away; and as it receded from 
their sight, the tearless mother turned to the weeping girl, 
and kissing her, said — 

" Alice, darling " (she had never called her so beforeV 
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" you must do me a great service. You love me, do yon 
not?" 

'* Yes, dearly," she replied. " I have loved you better 
than any of my own aunts." 

There was a stress on the "have," but Mrs Nugent 
heeded it not, and continued — 

" You will correspond with Arthur freely — like his sister; 
use, then, all your influence to make him give up this 
foolish engagement, and you will do him and me tbe 
greatest service." 

" Never, aunt ! " she replied. " Do npt' ask me to do 
what seems to me to be downright wicked." 

" Hush, hush, my silly child ; young people are no judges 
Do you think I would ask you to do what is wrong ? " 

'* I do not believe you would, aunt ; but I cannot under- 
stand what can make this anything but wrong. If Arthur 
had met me as he did Mary Stewart, and loved me, and I 
loved him, and he thought you would not object, why, it 
would have made me very miserable if he had been obliged 
^ give it up ; and so, how can I be mean enough to per- 
suade him to break his promise ? " 

" Ah, well, you do not understand that that would have 
been quite different ; but you are a child j there — go to 
bed." 

It stung Mrs Nugent to the quick to hear such words 
from one who was little more than a child; and whom, 
after her own fashion, she loved. It stung her, because 
she had always prided herself on her own high standard of 
right, and honour, and truth ; hence, to feel helpless for the 
first time in her life was bitter, and again she hated Mary 
Stewart; but she never let her conscience have time to 
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speak, and ask whether or not those innocent, young lips 
spoke a truth that she was treading under foot. 

When Arthur arrived at the station, late as it was, he 
found Mr Grey waiting to see him off. That good man 
had thought of his own nephew Harry Butler, when he too 
first loved his young wife, and hbw all concerned gathered 
around them with the tenderest love ; and now, here were 
two, all in all to each other, in God's sight rightfully united 
by the most sacred bond that earth can know, and all was 
trampled on by the ruthless will of the very woman who 
should have made their happiness hers. 

Mr Grey found his wife had been sitting up for him. As 
he sat down in her room, where hung the picture of their 
own lost child, after looking intently at it, he said — 

" What wondrous, responsibility lies with a parent, to see 
that they deal with their children according to GocPs ZaWy 
and not their own wills, or those of their children ! If they 
yield to the latter, they will reap what Eli did — more or 
less ; if the former, they become tyrants, not parents ; they 
will not regard their children as committed to them to be 
trained in godly principles, that those children may work 
out God's will, according to their individual and personal 
characters ; but they will regard them merely as so many 
instruments whereby they may effect their own ends, — as 
so many channels through which their own influence is to 
flow. 

"Such parents as Mrs Nugent forget the precept of 
* Provoke not your children to wrath ; ' and they forget, too, ■ 
that one day, every such action will be brought under the 
judgment of that God, and of that Law that has been so 
grossly slighted. A right noble woman would she be^ if 
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she were governed by God's Spirit ; but the love of poiwf 
and the love of this world have hardened her heart, and 
blinded her understanding. She has no more weighed her 
son's responsibilities, than she has the right of Miss Stewart 
— as he stands pledged to her. Woe awaits that man or 
that woman who treats the daughter of another mother as 
thev would not have their own treated I " 

Mrs Grey listened with tears in her eyes to her husband's 
remarks ; her heart was with the orphan friend of Emily; 
she was thinking of what the next post would bring to tbe 
poor girl ! 

In the meantime, Arthur was on his way to London— and 
when he reached it, he ordered the man to drive to Captam 
Maxwell's rooms. Herbert was sitting at breakfast by him- 
self ; but his thoughts were at that moment with his fiiend. 
That last meeting had not been lost ; there had been a 
realit}' in the religion of Arthur that had brought home a 
conviction of its sincerity to Herbert Maxwell : " But he 
has not been tried yet," he said to himself; "my religion 
seemed real to me, till it was tested." 

Just then, he heard a ring at the bell ; then, a slow step 
on the stairs ; then, a tap at the door ; — and Arthur stood 
before him ; but oh, how changed from the Arthur Nugent 
with whom he had parted but a week ago ! 

Who has not dwelt on the luxuriant, but delicate beanty 
of an early spring, when the exquisite softness of the fict 
green is on every bough, — when the sun shines with is 
blessed, genial warmth, and lights up a new-bom world oi 
gladness ; and who has not witnessed the havoc made I? 
the storm of wind and rain as it falls heavily adown, aa- 
beats remorselessly on the fair scene around I 
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But we say, the storm will pass, and sunshine will bring 
back the fairy-land of spring; — ^yes, the storm does pass, and 
the sun does shine ; but the " fairy-land " has vanished, and 
never, never again shall we look that year upon the beauty 
that was. With such, spring has passed — and those fallen 
and withered leaves must be crushed beneath our feet, before 
■we again feed our eyes on the like scene which the storm 
has visited — alas ! too soon — alas ! too sternly. 

Herbert Maxwell, as he stood face to face with Arthur, 
saw that that change had passed over his friend, and that 
the spring-time of life — youth — was gone for ever. 

" What has happened ? " he said, — for death was all he 
thought of, — " are you too alone?" 

It was a hard tale to tell, for the son felt all the bittemesi 
of shame for the position (and no specious pleading could 
hide it from himself), the dishonour of his mother ; and her 
honour was his. 

"And what do you feel now?" Said Captain Maxwell; 
** does religion now stand you in good stead ? " 

"It is everything to me; and without it — strange as 
you may think it— 1 should have failed ; I could not have 
resisted my mother's entreaties and tears ; I should have 
become bewildered as to my duty ; iny old habit of blind 
subjection would have tormented me ; my resolution would 
have failed in a moment, and left a life of remorse to 
follow." 

" As it is," replied Herbert, " haVe you hope ? " 

" Yes, — I do hope, biit in God only; for I never knew my 
mother to alter a purpose ; but I know I have done right, 
and Mary did all that was right ; and I would go through it 
all again, if needful — for her love is worth it. Herbert, I can 
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speak her name to you, for 70a know how to prize a&do^ 
and you know her." 

But the friends could not linger over these matters of sock 
tender interest ; Arthur had to hasten on his preparation 
and would not return till the next evening. 

Those were important dajrs to Captain MaxWfellaslie 
thought over what he had heard. He saw another man ma 
tried than himself ; for had not his own Ada — ^his daiiin| 
— been happy every day of their mutual love ? His affectifli 
had been all to her, and his best friends had cherished its 
as their child. From his arms she had passed into beam 
— where no more trial could await her. What was his sot 
row to him now, when he contrasted it with what it would 
have been, if, unmarried and parted from her, she had- 
like Mary Stewart — to struggle with the cold, hardwoiH 
alone ? Here, too, was a younger man than himself findmf 
all help in God — trusting the dark future with Him-4ij j 
whole being fixed on doing right in His sight, and restinj 
on His promises. Herbert Maxwell once more knelt b 
prayer — as a lowly penitent ; and now, he asked for life-i 
spiritual life that came from God; he asked that thencef(»li 
he might not trust to himself, or the strength of his owmril 
but in the power of God alone — a strength now to be "nufl 
perfect in his weakness." 

He waited anxiously for Arthur's return, for now all th 
energy and decision of his character was given back to hi»; 
he had now a new and a grand motive in life, — even tosci 
" To glorify God, and enjoy Him for ever." Now, too, tit 
thought for the first time was welcome to him, that he f* 
a father — and had Ada's child to love. Arthur did retun: 
and it was to him light already springing up in darkness, a 
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find that God's grace, working in himself, had commended 
the gospel to his almost despairing friend. 

" And now, Arthur, I am thinking that I had much better 
i leave the army; I have had a university education; this 
5 fresh path will be much easier for me than the old one, and 

I can be of much more use to others." 
H ** I cannot agree with you," said Arthur, earnestly ; " to 
t- leave the army, just when you are most fitted to glorify God 
\K in it, is surely a great mistake ; what clergyman can do the 
\ good amongst young officers that, under God, you might do? 
df You know their trials, temptations, and difficulties; you 
it who live with them, mess with them ; you, too, whom they 
It have known in a different character before your marriage ; 
ri and who, after it, never regarded your religion as one that 
)t told on your profession, or — bear with me — made you, in 
i ^ the least, more interested in the happiness of others. 
i "I tell you what, Herbert, I believe it to be the device of 
i - the great enemy himself, that when military men become 
t religious, they should at such a moment leave the sphere of 
1 action in which they have acquired that peculiar experience 
XT which is most hkely to render their work effective. * Go 
acL home to thy friends, and tell them what great things the 
I a Lord hath done for thee:' ^nd so now I say to you — ^go back 
be to your regiment ; go back to your child ; take the work 
God gives you, and choose no other calling because yoM fancy 
you can be more useful. It is quite true that you are an 
Oxford B.A. ; but in the years that have passed since you 
took out that degree, you have lost all the years of appren- 
r,:ticeship in the formation of those thoughts and habits of 
af tJioughty — in the acquirement of powers of expression, — the 
d/ ^asy, fluent expression of a man who is well at home with his 
i: 
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subject, — which are almost indispensable to anytbii^l 
efficiency in the discharge of your clerical duties. I < 
only preach to you what I do myself; and that is — to b 
up my cross, just where the Lord has laid it.'* 

" I believe you are right, Arthur; and if so, the soone 
am back, the better ; I have nothing to keep me in Engki 
and I will leave by the next steamer." 

** And I, too, shall be oflf directly after j yrill you take t 
for me, to her ? " And sp saying, Arthur showed hin 
likeness that he had brought with him. 

" Oh, how like you % but it is years older than when j 
left Canada," 

The parting hour came but too quickly ; Herbert I 
London to embark on his journey westward ; and a ve 
different man was he from the Maxwell who had quitti 
America some months before. 

Arthur had supposed that he had already felt the wor 
moments of his affliction ; but there was yet another passag 
of sorrow ; and he only knew it in its full character whe 
the misery of the past week had to be detailed in writicj 
There he sat alone in his lodgings, bending over his letteis, 
and as he realised the grief he was giving, unwonted teas 
fell on the writing, and blistered the paper. But all oft 
demess that could be conveyed in language, his heart gai 
fully and deeply forth ; it was not so much a lover's letter 
a husband's ; and the protecting, sheltering, supreme love 
a husband found voice in those living words. He do* 
and directed it ; and, oh, he felt it was worth all his sui! 
ing, that he had a right thus to claim her his — ^his (s^ 
his very own ! 

While he was writing thus, there was elsewhere anotb 
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figure bending over a desk, — writing for the same Canadian 
mail. His mother was composing a letter which seemed to 
occupy all her attention ; and when she had finished, she 
too directed it to Richmond ; but hers was to Mrs Burke. 
Looking at that address, she said to herself, " Yes, I am 
glad I thought of this — it must break it off"; " and she con- 
gratulated herself that all yet would be well. 

Before the fortnight came round, those letters and Her- 
bert Maxwell were nearing Canada, and Arthur Nugent 
■was on his way to India. No more letters from him, there- 
fore, were found daily on his 'mother's breakfast table; and 
after the storm, there is a dead calm. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

We are once more in North America, on one of those satey 
days that so often mark a Canadian summer. Not abrecie 
moved the foliage of even the silver-birch — 

" the birch so beautiful. 
Light as a lady's plumes " — 

and the deep blue sky was as dear and cloudless as that of 
the midwinter in a previous page, though of coxu^e of a 
warmer tone. Emily Butler sat in the verandah, looking 
down with the admiring eyes of a mother upon the sleeping 
baby in her lap ; whilst Mary held a book in her hand 
which she was not reading. 

" What makes you look so anxious, dear Mary ? " said 
her companion ; for her friend's look was absent and per- 
plexed. 

" I cannot tell you how this fresh unkindness of my aunfs 
troubles me," she replied ; and again they were silent 

She alluded to occurrences immediately after her aunt's 
return to Richmond, at the end of an absence of some 
weeks, when she was told by Colonel Burke that he had 
very good news for her. 

*' Guess what it is,'* he said, in his good-humoured way; 
but on being pressed had answered— 

" Why, your young niece is to become Mrs Arthur Nugent! 
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It is quite a secret at present, so I determined to keep it 
until your return." 

Nothing could exceed the vexation of Mrs Burke to be 
thus doubly defeated ; for next to the disappointment of 
her plans for Julia, was the pang of bitter jealousy that 
Mary was preferred. Yet she must conceal all from her 
husband ; for weak as he was in some respects, he was free 
from all his clever wife's meanness of character ; besides 
that he really loved her niece : Mary had thus soon to 
endure all that petty tyranny which an elder woman can 
often inflict on a young one : there were also expressions 
of censure upon Major and Mrs Butler, as if they had made 
up the match in her absence. 

This return of Mrs Burke, which compelled Mary to be 
again thrown into the uncongenial atmosphere of the South 
Barracks, was the first thing that had brought her back to 
the uglier passages of life since her dream of happiness had 
begun; and on the morning in question, the matter haw 
troubled her more than before, in consequence of a very 
painful interview she had then had with Mrs Burke. To one 
brought up as Mary had been, in all love and trust, it was 
altogether a new and very sad experience to live within reach 
of hearing unkind words and feeling unkind actions. It was 
a descent to a lowet sphere ; for all passion vulgarises the 
mind, spite of any amount of conventional refinement. 

Emily was so happy in herself — so blessed since her hus- 
band's return, and with her new duties of mother, that she 
was more than ever alive to anything that concerned the 
happiness of her chosen friend. Mary realised now that 
she was indeed an adopted sister ; for one sweet proof of 
the love that was borne had been given in the name chosen 

T 
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for the baby, who was bom on Mary's birthday, and on the 

dav of their encacrement 

" See, my little Arthur is smiling on you, Mary," said tbe 
haj'py mother ; " and you must let nothing cloud your joy, 
which is beyond the reach of any one now to take from yoiL" 
" Yes, yes, you are right, Emily ; why should I dwell on 
my only drawback ? But I was made to reverence and love 
those who are older ; and it is hard to part with the old habit 
of looking for that love and care which I feel I want now 
more almost than ever. It is a great delight to me that 
Arthur has a mother, for I do know how to be a daughter; 
and she should have a true daughter's love from me." 

" Arthur is a very happy man, and Mrs Nugent is a very 
happy woman, to have now the first right to you ; but, Maiy, 
how shall I part with you ! for I do not believe that your 
Arthur will ever return to the regiment." 

Emily said this with real feeling, for it would be a very 
great loss to her. Mary replied — 

" Ah, Emily, what a blessing to me and to you were our 
first homes ! Their influence is over us still, and has made 
us what we are to one another ; for, bereft as I have been, 
what would my life have been here without that which has 
enabled me so to unite with you and yours I " 

" Hark 1 "—they both turned to the flowers that clustered 
around the verandah, from whence came the sound of wings: 
and there hovered two humiiiing-birds over their favourite 
plant, the red sage, which had been planted close to the win- 
dow to attract them ; and there they were, displaying aU 
their beauty and fairy-like action in full perfection. 

The ladies almost held their breath as one of the birds, 
with that intense and peculiar fluttering of the wings, moved 
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from the red sage, and for a few seconds perched itself on 
the edge of a white lily that offered its beautiful form as a 
fit resting-place for its tiny visitant. Again and again, 
whether at rest or on the wing, it dived into the flower with 
its long bill, resting scarce one moment anywhere, as though 
it were no creature of earth, but one bom in a brighter 
world, and one that came to us oiily on a brief visit — just 
to tell of a spirit-land as yet hidden from our eyes. 

" It is gone ! " said Mary. " Oh, if we could but have 
direct messengers between us and those we have loved and 
lost 1 '' 



** Such bird of beauty, and such child of air, 
Might seem befitting messenger to bear, 
On brilliant pinion from some distant star, 
And speed us errands from that world afar." 

These lines were scribbled by Emily in a playful, girlish 
mood, with an impromptu pencil that moved almost as fast 
as the wings of the little creatures they had just been 
admiring. 

" There, dear ! there *s the first set of rhymes ; and you 
may finish with your own contributions to your * Messenger 
Bird ; ' for see, my own little humming-bird is fast asleep — 
fast asleep. I will take him to Ruth ; and when I come 
back, we will try and have some reading in earnest." 

She soon reappeared, and said, " Come, let us make a 
beginning, at all events ; for, as the English letters may be 
here to-morrow, I fancy we shall neither of us then be good 
for anything else." 

They had scarcely settled themselves steadily for half an 
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hour at their employments, when the servant entered with 
a quantity of letters, saying, " The Orderly has just brought 
these, and the Major thinks he shall be home in time fo 
dinner." 

It was a breathless moment, till Emily had hastily sorted 
the packet, and found the one expected by Mary. She gave 
it to her ; and then, taking up her own, went to a seat in 
the garden — knowing well, that some letters can only be 
read alone. 

Her own were numerous; but just before she began 
reading the opened sheets, she went into the house to 
desire the ser\*ant to admit no visitors. But a few minutes 
had elapsed ere she returned to her letters in the garden, 
when, looking towards the house, she saw Mary seated 
where she had left her, with her letter fallen from her hand, 
whilst she, deadly pale, and with closed eyes, was lying in 
her chair. 

" Mar)', dearest Mar}-, what has happened ? You are 
faint — you are ill ; " and Emily bathed her face with water. 
" I am better now, Emily," said Mary, opening her eyes; 
and throwing them on Emily, with a sad expression of 
grateful affection, added, with a voice in which emotion 
would not^-could not — be suppressed, ** Arthur is gone to 

India, and — and " She could say no more, but burst 

into tears. Emily knelt by her side, and, throwing her 
arras around her, wept also \ for she remembered a time 
when an apparently short parting was succeeded by a season 
of apprehension, which threatened that that parting was to 
be of life-long duration. 

As soon as words came, she spoke to Mary of hope, and 
of a futuit mtt\:\Ti^-, Wl ^\v^ v^aA ^^et to be told of the far 
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greater trial as regarded Mrs Nugent's refusal to receive her 
as a daughter. Arthur had kept nothing back; he had told 
his betrothed all, and then thrown himself on her love, her 
patience, her constancy. Mary pointed to the concluding 
lines, and Emily read them, " All seems lost but the right 
to love you as my wife ; you gave me that, and unless you 
take it from me, that shall still be everything to me. From 
my mother I hope nothing ; but I hopp all things from God 
who gave us to each other, and who can and will restore us, 
even in this world, if it is best If I fall in India, I know 
that the tie that binds us will not be severed — we shall 
meet in heaven ; and yet, I do believe that we shall meet 
again on earth, if you, My Own — none, none but yourself 
can or shall deprive me of that dear title — if you will but 
wait for me ; if, for my sake, you will endure this affront ; 
if you will write and tell me even now, that you do not 
regret the past — I shall rise to my duty, comforted in the 
present, and full of hope for the future/' 

Emily was now quite out of the depth of her own life's 
experience, and she knew not hgw to comfort. She who 
had been received as a darling in her husband's family, was 
at a loss to comprehend how such a prize as Mary would 
be to Mrs Nugent, should be thrown back because of her 
interfering with the selfishness of worldly schemes 1 

Whilst Emily witnessed the grief of her friend, she could 
but even then observe and admire the strength of her 
principles ; and how, in that moment of temptation, she yet 
realised the sustaining power of God. 

" I will go to my room, dear Emily ; I cannot think at 
present ; and to-morrow the post goes out again." 

Before an hour had passed, and while Emily was ^^t 
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reading her own happy letters, Mrs Burke was announced, 
and would not be denied admittance. On entering, she 
looked round, and, not seeing Mary, said, " I have come 
to speak to Mi§s Stewart : *' she did not even use her Chris- 
tian name. Emily felt as if she could do anything to spare 
her suffering friend this unwelcome interview, and tried to 
excuse her — 

" Mary is gone to be quiet in her own room." 

"Then I will go to her;" and, as she spoke, Mrs Burke 
rose to leave the room. 

" Pardon me, Mrs Burke, I would rather tell her you are 
here," said Emily, " and she shall come to you ; " for she 
would not allow her friend to be thus taken by surprise. 

It was painful indeed to add any fresh weight to the 
burden already so heavy, but Emily must give the message. 
Mary rose, and, kissing Emily, said, " Your love can com- 
fort me, even now," and then went to her aunt. 

Mrs Burke was a good-looking woman ; but her cold 
grey eye was now lighted up by an expression so full of 
triumphant malice, that she seemed to have lost all claim 
to womanhood. 

** Judge for yourself, Miss Stewart, if this is a proper 
reward for my hospitality ! I consider your conduct has 
disgraced me as well as yourself;'* and so saying, she 
handed Mary this open letter from Mrs Nugent : — 

" Madam, — I extremely regret the imprudent engagement 
that my son has made with your niece ; but as it is one that 
I will never acknowledge, the sooner it is broken off the 
better. I conclude that your niece is too much a lady to 
enter a family where she will not be recognised, and doubt 
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not that the next post will give me the satisfaction of a note 
from yourself, informing me that Miss Stewart reconsidered 
the matter so far as to adopt a course more conducive to 
her own happiness. In this case, I will undertake to 
explain all to my son.** 

The blood rushed to Mary's face as she read all this ; shp 
breathed so quickly that she laid her hand on her heart to 
still its angry throbbing. Her naturally high spirit was 
roused within her, and shp fjelt also roused to resent the 
wrong. But God did not leave her, and like a flash of light- 
ning the words came to her as a command^ " Avenge not 
yourselves.'' She folded the letter, and silently gave it back 
again. 

"And pray, what am I to say for you? " asked Mrs Burke. 
" I know what to answer for myself, but not for you." 

" I have nothing to say," replied Mary, gently but firmly. 

" But you must account for your past conduct, and ex- 
plain what course you will take," said her ^unt, ^ngrily. 

" If Mrs Nugent had received me, as I have a right to be 
received, I would have given her the love and reverence of 
a daughter ; as it is, she has no claim on me whatever. I 
have heard from her son ; and, as he desires to stand pledged 
to me, I desire to stand pledged to him, and there is no 
power that will change me. I will not^ however, marry until 
Mrs Nugent receives me as a child ; but this is all I can 
say, — all other explanations must be between herself ^n4 
her son." 

" I wonder you are not ashamed to maintain such a morr 
tifying position," said Mrs Burke, who would have been 
delighted to have seen an end to the matter. 
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** I hare doce nothing to be ashamed of; I have acted as 
in God's sight ; and there is no man or woman on earth who 
cxH moTtiiy me when I am maintaining the position He has 
given me.* 

Mrs Burke, finding that she could make no impression on 
Mary, left her ; left her with her sorrowsj, but then realisiig 
the promised strength to bear. 

It was Terr hard to snch a gentle nature to have to fight 
her own battles; but the firm attitude was ne^ed when dsil- 
ing with those who would have crushed her, if they cjold, 
for their own selfish purposes. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

There was another anxious heart in Richmond waiting for 
English letters, and Mrs Ellis sat watching for hers, with a 
pale cheek, and anxious, sorrowful look. They came, — she 
turned them over one after another, and then sat down ; the 
silent tears fell, but she heeded them not. " No letter again! 
O Ada, if grief could be in heaven, what would not there 
be now ! " These words had not long escaped her lips, 
when she was startled by what was a shriek, rather than a 
bark, from Rover, in the front garden. She rose to shut the 
door of the inner room, where the baby lay sleeping, but 
before it was accomplished the other door opened, and 
Herbert Maxwell stood before her. 

She was too frightened to speak, but he met her with the 
lost tenderness of other days, and said, " You were her 
mother; be mine ! I am come back to my duty; her death 
has taught me more than even her life ; now, I know God 
as my God ; and, however poorly, I hope to live henceforth 
to Him." 

There are moments on earth which are a foretaste of 
heaven, and this was one to Mrs Ellis, an answer to count- 
less prayers. While they had been speaking, Rover had 
laid himself at his master's feet, as if he too was again at 
rest ; but he started up, and seemed to insist on being fol- 
lowed. He led the way into the next room,[and Herbert and 
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Mrs Ellis entered after him. There lay his own — his Ada's 
child, — asleep on the little bed ; never was there a lovelier 
study for the sculptor's chisel ! 

The father leant over it, and as his tears dropped on its 
face, the eyes opened; they were her mother's own eyes! 
The baby did not cry at seeing a stranger, but looked at 
him and smiled, as though the spirit of the wife was moving 
in the heart of her child. Herbert pressed his treasure to 
his heart ; the little head tl^en rested back on his shoulder, 
and the eyes closed once more to finish the sleep. 

He sat down, scarcely daring to move, lest he should dis- 
turb his darling. His child ! oh, how all that had been 
frozen by the loss of his wife was now thawed in the child 
he had found ! and as he looked down on the golden curls 
of the little head of the slumberer, he felt almost reunited 
to her who had been wont so often thus to nestle in his 
bosom as her dearest place of rest. Mrs Ellis left him 
alone; she saw that that was a season which no human 
sympathy could reach. 

From that hour his own life was united to his child's ; and 
the consolation that God gave him through that channel 
was strong as it was needed. That very evening he set 
himself to work to arrange every course of his future life in 
conformity with what he had been considering during the 
voyage. " To God ! — no more to man," was his new motta 
He took up his profession with altered motives, — it was in 
his secular calling that he wa§ to evidence the reality of his 
religion. 

Before that day closed he had also fulfilled his promise tflj 
Arthur, and had delivered in person the little packet tof 
Mary which contained the likeness. Arthur had preparedj 
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SI her for the visit, but had said nothing of this last; and 
3 when she opened it, and saw the expression so changed from 

the joyous one she best knew, it quite overpowered her. 
: *' I knew you must see the effect of trouble on his coun- 
* tenance ; but I owe it to you to say that his conduct ia that 
: trouble has taught me what nothing else has done." 

When Mary went to her room after that eventful day, it 

was not all sorrow that filled her heart; — for who that values 

above all things the moral elevation of those they love, but 

can and do rejoice when that elevation is promoted, even at 

the price of exceedingly severe discipline ? 

It was hardly till the next morning that she realised the 

altered future as it lay before her ; but she sought at once 
^ to bear the appointed cross, and look with hope and trust 

to Him who never shrank from His, even unto death. 
^ "I will work as hard as I can," she said to Emily ; " if 
— . feeling once tyrannises over me, I shall lose all the good that 
_. God means me to reap. Let me take your district for one 
"" thing ; it is well to see the sorrows of others, when our own 
, seem to be too heavy." 

She was not unmindful, either, of the one blessing left 

her — of a free correspondence ; and perhaps, when Arthur 

ireceived that letter, he could almost forgive the sorrow that 
y . had elicited far more than joy could ever have done. 
■- ' After her aunt's conduct, Mary felt that she could never 
^ xeturn to her house as a residence ; neither would Harry or 
- Emily hear of her leaving them, or allow her to put her 

plan into execution of going to her old governess in Eng- 
j land. Nothing could exceed the delicate sympathy that 
3. Mary received from Mrs Hill and Mrs Ellis ; and it was 
*■ a great consolation to her that no one else knew of her 
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engagement She still kept upon sach terms with her annt 
as should excite no obsenration ; and, as Colonel Bmke 
mair.uined that she was not to blame, it made her path far 
easier. As soon as she gained courage enough to go to the 
Nonh Barracks, she did so on Mrs Ross's account, who was 
growing more and more of an invalid. 

*' Welcome, — vtij welcome, dear Miss Stewart," she said; 
and when Mary had sat down, she again relieved the poor 
enfeebled mother of her heavy baby. 

Mrs Ross opened conversation with — ** I hope you will 
forgive me for telling you that there are false reports of yon, 
— reports that I should like you to give me leave to con- 
tradict" 

" Reports of me I " exclaimed Mary, with a deeply flushed 
cheek ; " reports of me ? — what can they have to say?" 

" They say that you have carried on a clandestine affair 
nith dptain Nugent ; and now that his mother and your 
aunt have found it out, and will not consent, you must give 
it up." 

** \\Tio told you so ? " said Mary. 

*' Mrs Hodge, who had it from your aunt*' 

It was a terrible moment for that poor girl, so lately under 
a parental roof, and watched over and cared for by a father's 
protecting love ! She who was all purity and truth ; she 
who had never had one desire but to act on the highest 
principle, let it cost what it might ; she was now to have 
her name bandied about from mouth to mouth, and become 
the subject of gossip for all those who, like carrion-birds, 
live upon a food from which purer natures turn away with 
loathing. 

Mary had naturally desired that her engagement might 
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remain private, but now it was impossible; she therefore 
replied, with as much self-composure as she could com- 
mand — 

" I thank you, Mrs Ross, heartily for your friendly feel- 
ings; and in return, I will tell you that there has been 
nothing clandestine in Captain Nugent*s conduct or in mine. 
This you may peremptorily deny. That we are engaged is 
true ; and this is all I feel inclined to say." 

Much as this fresh unkindness now added to Mary's dis^ 
tress, yet it failed to produce its desired and intended elBfect 
As soon as Major Butler found out the report, he at once 
made it known that Miss Stewart was as much his charge 
as if she were his sister. Going td Colonel Burke himself, 
he told the simple truth ; and before two days were over, 
Mrs Burke had been obliged to own to Major Butler that 
she had been — mistaken. 

Yet who could make amends to the outraged womanly 
nature of such an one as Mary Stewart, for the cruelty of 
those of her own sex who had so wronged her when most 
she needed the tenderest care ? And yet these were women 
who called themselves ladies and Christians, — who went to 
church, and said their prayers, and read their Bibles ! They 
were ladies who would have pursued to the uttermost a ser- 
vant who had pilfered from them ; and yet they would steal 
from an innocent girl that which was dearer to her than life, 
without one thought that He who said, "Thou shalt not 
murder," "Thou shalt not steal," said also, "Thou shalt 
not bear false witness," and, "Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself!" 

Ah ! let us but wait a few short years, and then, when 
all things that have been done, all words that have been 
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spoken, "shall be brought to light," and judged byGod*s 
perfect law of loi^^ then shall we see Heaven's judgment 
on those sins which injure, ay, murder, the happiness of 
those whom God loves. 

'* Whoso toucheth thee, toncheth the apple of mine eye." 

All this hard discipline did but mature the character of 
Mary. It not only threw her more and more upon God, 
but the very faithfulness ^dth which she kept vigorously to I 
work, spite of the loss of all animal spirits, proved to othos 
that she was learning the lesson so difficult to learn,— to 
trust God even in the darkest night ! And if it was hard 
at first, how much harder it became as the weary months 
rolled slowly by, bringing news of the accumulated horrcHS 
of the Indian mutiny, together with the sickness of the 
troops, and the fearful heat of the climate ; whilst many a 
post did not bring the letters that had been written ; and as 
to those that did arrive, each one seemed to Mary as though 
it must be the last ! 

Emily saw with distress that Mary's physical strength 
began to fail ; and often she would corde down to breakfast 
looking as though she had never slept. The arrival of each 
mail, once the delight of Emily's heart, now became abso- 
lutely a subject of almost intolerable dread. From the 
moment it was signalled until the letters were read, and the 
newspaper searched, poor Mary's very life seemed to hang 
in suspense. Oh, those were hours to bring out aflfection; 
and Emily often felt as if God had given her a new/^«vT 
to love, as she tried to share the burden she could not 
lighten. There were days when they would sit down to 
meals^ and ^ca.T:C^ a. word >??ould be spoken. The piano 
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was not opened by the week together ; and Emily scarcely 
dared to let Mary out of her sight, for fear she might hear 
some fresh reports that were continually arriving in con- 
nection with the campaign in which Arthur was engaged. 

But her patient endurance of this deep grief was teaching 
one she little thought of; for often, after seeing her, Her- 
bert Maxwell would almost thank God that He had taken 
Ada into His safe keeping. He could now bear his own 
grief; but could he have borne hers under like circum- 
stances ? 

There were tid regular wefekly partifes now at Colonel 
Hill's, but those who had thus become parts of the family 
would at times mefet ; and this^ especially if Mr Woodley 
were present, proved a great comfort to those who were 
Inore particularly in need of such refreshment. They were 
not meetings for excitement^ — such a religion will not stand 
the test of such trials as God had sent to some of those 
attached friends ; — ^but they met as those " who feared the 
Lord, and spake often one to another;" — as those who, 
amidst life's weary conflicts, severe trials, and arduous 
duties, rejoiced to look forward to the time when He shall 
come who will own them as His children. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Mrs Nugent watched with anxiety for the reply from 
Canada; she hoped more than she feared, as few people 
had ever disputed her determined wilL The character she 
had drawn to herself of Mary was utterly unlike the original, 
for it was in vain that Arthur had sketched it from nature; 
in vain had he appealed to facts which were the best 
evidence of character ; — nothing would induce Mrs Nugent 
to think of Mary but as of one who had no claim whatever 
on her respect or consideration. To free her son (and still 
more herself) of this unwelcome engagement, had been her 
one object ; and she hoped, by writing as she had-doneto 
Mrs Burke, whose character she had estimated aright, that 
Mary would be compelled to yield to the pressure from two 
such quarters. 

Alice was no longer with her, for Mrs Nugent thought 
it best that she should change the scene of the late asso- 
ciations, and learn, if possible, to forget that Arthur had 
been engaged to another. She had joined her own familj 
previous to going abroad; and so, amidst her various 
engagements, Mrs Nugent hoped that even the correspond- 
ence, under existing circumstances, would dwindle awar, 
and soon cease altogether. 

Mrs Nugent did not receive her letter from Canada i)f| 
return o£ posl*, an acd^^xiX V^-a.^ dai^ixved it, so that an. 
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additional fortnight was added to her time of suspense. 
At length, one morning, when sitting down at her solitary 
breakfast-table, she found two letters, one from Mrs Burke, 
and one from Alice. She hastily opened the former, and 
read as follows : — 

"Madam, — You cannot reprehend the engagement of 
Miss Stewart with your son more severely than I do. It 
took place when I was from home, and when Miss Stewart 
was on a visit to Major and Mrs Butler. It is to their 
influence that I attribute the whole of this affair; and 
whilst they continue to exert this influence, there is no 
hope of the engagement being broken off. I have in vain 
expostulated with Miss Stewart. She not only is bent upon 
maintaining the engagement, but will admit no claim that 
we have to forbid it.** 

No sooner had Mrs Nugent read this letter, than a new 
thought struck her — she would appeal to Mr Grey to influ- 
ence this Major and Mrs Butler! Up to this hour, she had 
formed a high opinion of them ; and, indeed, the former 
had always been her son's best friend. Now, every vestige 
of regard was swept away, and Mrs Nugent considered that 
she had a key to all the kindness that had been shown to 
Arthur since their marriage ; and she could not forgive her- 
elf for having been so imposed upon by those whom she 
ow regarded as intriguing, vulgar match-makers. 
Mrs Nugent prided herself upon being a just woman, 
iprejudiced, and utterly uninfluenced by anything except 
ith. Had she been a man, she would have made an 
mirable county magistrate ; and many an one Ix-aA ^"^\^ 
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tbit tr.ert was a good man-of-bixsincss lost wben she was 
bora JL w-n:2r.. She managed ererything connected with 
fcer c^^n Lir. ie^i propertr; she was just and liberal, and 
cocsiderite :o her tenantry ; she woald allow of no oppres- 
sion* oni wxs re^dr to exhibit a laige-hearted benevolence 
when she knew of real distress. 

In her own connnr she had more general inflnence than 
anj other licy. and dealt with subjects that few women 
anemrt to grasp. With party politics she did not 
meddle, but the principles of political economy were more 
fimilLir to her than with many, otherwise, well-educated 
gentlemen. She had a far larger grasp of mind than is 
expected from ladies; and in most practical matters of a 
public and social character, she carried so much weight, 
th.it where her name appeared, it was not as one amongst 
many, bv.t t'w cu who was to lead — M^ one whom all the 
rest woulvi follow. 

But what was her generally clear head worth now? 
\Miere was her favourite maxim of "Facts are everything?" 
>Miere her love of justice, her desire to come at the truth 
irrespectively of consequences ? WTiere was her discrimi- 
nation of character ? WTiere that real spirit of love, which 
is the groundwork of all true benevolence. From the 
hour that she had received the confidence of her son, which 
had been given in the fullest manner, she had never for a 
moment /a-.>.vc>^/ over the facts of the case ; never once 
placed her understanding in a position to take them into 
consideration or weigh them in the balance of truth It 
was enough for her that her will was thwarted, her purposes 
disarranged, and her power over her son to be-as she 
lancied — ^^\iou\. lo be lost 
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Thus blinded by prejudice, and excited by angry emotions, 
she was no longer governed by facts, but had become the 
servant — the slave — of her own passions. An old proverb 
says, " Anger is a bad counsellor." Had any one told Mrs 
Nugent that she would believe Mrs Burke and be influenced 
in her. judgment by her rather than by her own son, she 
would not have believed them ; and yet this was now the 
case. Nothing he had said of Mary had his mother believed ; 
and nothing that she had known of Major Butler for years, 
and of Emily since their marriage, weighed with her for a 
moment against the accusation of a woman whom in her 
heart she despised. 

Mrs Nugent regarded herself as a thrice-injured person — 
first in the Butlers ; then in Mary ; and last, in her own son. 
But she could seek redress from Mr Grey, and demand that 
he should deal with his relations, and they with Mary ; for 
nothing yet would persuade her that Arthur was bound to 
Mary by any other tie than that of honour ; and that, were 
he released by her, he would gladly turn to Alice. Thus 
having prejudged the case, she was blind and deaf to reason 
and to facts which she would not see. 

Mrs Nugent sought and found Mr Grey in his study that 
very afternoon. 

" Mr Grey, I have come to ask your assistance in a matter 
which greatly affects my happiness, and I rely on your help." 

Mrs Nugent's manner was now unlike her own : it was 
agitated and excited ; she was accustomed to give help, but 
had never before asked for it. 

" I shall be most happy," said Mr Grey, with great kind- 
ness in his tone, " to be of any service to you, if you will 
only show me the way." 
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Mrs Nugent began to tell her tale fluently enough, and 
with her own colouring; but on raising her eyes, she 
caught those of Mr Grey fixed upon her. 

There was something in that calm, unworldly countenance 
that discomposed her. When alone, she had rehearsed her 
tale; had, in imagination, carried him along with her; had 
made him enter into her injured feeling as a parent; and 
obtained his influence on her behalf. 

That look dispelled the illusion ; and now, for the first 
time, called upon her to deal with facts. She found it very 
difficult so to place them as to produce the result she wished ; 
and that it was impossible to make Mr Grey understand 
her unless she told him her desires in connection with 
Alice. 

Mr Grey heard her to the end without uttering one word; 
and at the close, said — 

" May I ask, if before Miss Stewart accepted your sod, 
she made any reference to her being received by you ? " 

Mrs Nugent's colour came into her cheek — a rare thing 
with her; but that question stung her: she had repressed 
that part of the evidence altogether, though her smothered 
conscience had whispered that that one point altered the 
whole character of her statement : she now felt herself 
placed on the defensive. She had come to dictate terms 
to Mr Grey as regarded the Butlers ; and now she had to 
make her own cause good. 

Mr Grey would persist in keeping her to facts ; and when 
she tried to escape into and deal in generals, and to appeal 
to him to establish her in her cause of complaint, she found 
it impossible to move him from his purpose of delivering 
no opinion until she had completed what she considered 
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to be the statement and chain of evidence against her son's 
engagement. 

When she had concluded, Mr Grey said — 

" And now, may I ask what you would have me to do ? " 

*' I want you to beg Mrs Butler to persuade Miss Stewart 
to release my son." 

" I am very sorry," he replied, " that you have asked me 
to do what is impossible. I have listened attentively to all 
you have told me, Mrs Nugent; and, as your friend, earnestly 
advise you not only to withdraw all opposition, but to thank 
God that he has given to your son the affection of a young 
lady so worthy to be his wife and your daughter." 

Mr Grey spoke with great kindness, for he felt really 
grieved to see how entirely Mrs Nugent was destroying, not 
only the lawful happiness of her son, but her own also. 

It was, however, all in vain ; and instead of keeping to 
the points of the case, she passed away to her own imaginary 
wrongs, saying, with something of sarcasm — 

" I came to you, Mr Grey, as to a clergyman, whom I 
have heard preach excellently well on the duties of children 
to parents ; but are not your theory and practice — apparently, 
at least — at variance ? " 

" I think, Mrs Nugent," he replied, with perfect temper? 
"you will find that I am acting according to God's law." 

" How can that be, when the Bible says, ' Children, obey 
your parents in all things ? ' " 

" Yes, in all things which are according to God's law. It 
was only yesterday that a friend of mine wrote to me to use 
my influence to induce her only son to leave the army, on 
the ground of delicate health ; he having been ordered to 
India, she wished him to sell out" 
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" Of course you could not advise such a thing when active 
service was in the question," said Mrs Nugent, with energy. 

" Certainly I could not ; for while deeply feeling for her, 
I explained to her that her son's honour must be dearer to 
his mother than even his life; 

" The Spartan mother's standard — 

* IVUh your shield, my son, or u^on it I ' 

must not be higher than that of the Christian parent. Such 

should give to her young soldier, as the true maxim for the 

patriot — 

' Greater love hath no man than this — 
That he lay down his life for his friend 1 ' 

" She thought herself cruelly treated by her son ; and still 
more so by myself for the opinion I had given.*' 

" But that has nothing to do with my case, Mr Grey,** 
she said, with vexation. 

" Pardon me, Nrs Nugent, if I beg you to observe that 
there is this in cornmbn with both cases, — that both mothers 
have, for their own purpose, urged me to give counsel to their 
sons in a way not according to the dictates of my conscience ; 
— thus calling on me to oflfend God by pleasing man ; but 
this cannot be, — I dare not — I may not do it," 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

When Mrs Nugent drove away from the rectory, she was 
suffering under feelings of intolerable vexation and mortifi- 
cation. That was the third time she had been but recently 
told that she was wrong. The day was very sultry — not a 
breath was moving the corn-crops that remained uncut. 
She turned the ponies' heads in an opposite direction, away 
from the Park, determined to dissipate her present feelings 
by a long drive to pay a distant visit. 

The visit was paid ; on her return homewards, they were 
then caught in a severe thunderstorm, and the rain fell in 
torrents. No place of shelter was at hdnd, until Mrs Nugent 
was wet through ; and even then they had some miles to 
go before they reached the Park. Her dress had only been 
suited to the morning's heat; and not even a cloak had 
been put into the carriage, as she had started with no other 
thought than of going to the rectdry. 

When she reached home, she was not only wet, but cold ; 
and even when she had changed her things and had had 
dinner, the sense of chilliness was not removed. Weary 
and depressed, she went to the drawing-room ; and there, 
on her work-table, she found Alice's letter of the morning 
stUl unopened. 

She was glad of anything to change the current of 
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thought that Mr Grey's conversation had suggested, and 
hastily broke the seal. It began as follows : — 

"Congratulate me, my dear aunt! for I know already 
that you vnM think me the happiest of women. You re- 
member Sir Henry Harford who was at our house last year 
when you were with us ? You then said one day to Tnamma^ 
*If I had a daughter, that is the man I should desire for 
her husband.' Well, you are to have him for a nephew 
instead ; as he has chosen to ask papa for me, and I have 
said, * Yes.* To tell the truth, he liked me a year ago, and 
told papa so ; but my father would not let me be engaged 
till I was twenty, and knew my own mind. I knew it then 
well enough, but papa would have me wait ; and so, now, 
we are to be married directly, as Henry must go abroad 
with the embassy to Russia. You will surely come to my 
wedding ? and I only wish Arthur could also j and, dear 
aunty, do let him marry Mary Stewart; he will never really 
love any one else. I shall tell him all by this post." 

The letter fell from Mrs Nugent's hand : — ^here, then, was 
the end of all her carefully-arranged plan. For this she 
had waited and hoped ; for this she had put aside all things 
that had interfered with it ; for this hope she had kept up 
through all the vexations of the past few weeks ; and now 
she looked at her castle-in-the-air, and saw it hopelessly 
dissipated. 

There she sat in that large room — alone — alone in heart— 
a thoroughly disappointed woman. She went to bed, but 
she could not sleep ; she was feverish and restless ; and she 
who had seldom known a wakeful night, now felt as though 
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her brain would never sleep again. Life passed in review 
before her — its spring — its summer— and now, in its late 
autumn, what were the fruits ready to be garnered in ? and 
she said in her heart, " The whole has been a mistake — a 
failure — a grievous disappointment ! '* 

She had seen herself that night once again in her youth ; 
not a loving and a trusting youth, as hers might have been ; 
but a worldly and an ambitious youth ; and the world she 
had loved had cheated her heart, and left her empty. She 
had been hitherto independent of aflfection j but since her 
mind had been set on the marriage of Arthur and Alice, 
she had really learned to love them. She had accustomed 
herself to a future, in which her life was, with the consent 
of her own will, to blend with theirs j and she could not 
unlearn, she could not forget the happiness it had given 
her. 

She would not take the blessings God had given, her, and 
her idol lay broken at her feet. There was but one resource 
left her, but one refuge; she must again crush out her 
affections — again lose her individual existence in the bustle 
of active life. But what would that have to give her now ? 
had she not already owned to herself that the past was a 
failure ? Success, admiration, influence, power, may come 

* from the cultivation of intellect ; but God has so created 
' man, that happiness is inseparable from the affections ; and 
'" from this source of good she now turned away. 

* Mrs Nugent rose the neit day feeling ill, and increas- 
ingly feverish ; rest was impossible, and so she set herself 

-^' to work to form new plans. She would leave Buckland 

° Park : she would not be reminded of the overthrow of her 

,< ■ 

^'* purpose by whatever she gazed upon — ^remembering, as 
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sfcc dli !::•■• Cr.t had rejoiced at the promised success (rf 
her sch*n:c<, when first Arthur had returned. She would 
rerzirr. to her 01m place; true, disappointment would meet 
her there, toD, for she had left her house to have it enlarged 
for Arthur and Alice ; and what cared she now for a laiger 
mansion for herself ! Still, she would go ; for in her own 
county she had business of every kind to occnpy her; and 
little could be undertaken unless she patronised it. 

Her mind once made up, she exerted herself all day in 
making the needed arrangements; and in the afternoon 
walked to the cottage of old Martin (the steward), to leave 
some directions. There was something in the old man's 
face that greatly struck her, though he looked iH She 
asked him about himself; to which he replied, "Thank 
yo'j, ma*am, I am growing old ; but, thank God, I am near j 
home ; my life's work is nearly finished; and then there is a | 
glorious life above ! " 

''And is your life a happy one to look back upon?" she 
replied. 

" Yes, ma'am, very ; for though I have had great sorrows, 
yet God always chose them for me. He has not let me 
have my ovra ^ill, or my own way; but He has chosen for 
me and mine, — and we all know and love Him." 

Mrs Nugent bid the old man good-bye kindly, and 
turned away. His peaceful look, his submissive spirit, his 
cheerful hope, came home to her as a contrast to her own 
storm-tossed mind, her disappointed past, her dark, blank 
future ! 

The afternoon was chilly and damp after the storm i 
yesterday ; and she felt so unwell, that it was an effort ^ 
sit down lo Vi^i \oxv^Vj c:\xvxv^\ ', b\it she would not allot 
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herself to be ill. She must leave the next day ; and her 
last order before going to her room was, that the carriage 
should be ready by ten. 

But that night she had to deal with a stronger power than 
her own; and before morning she was in a high fever. 
Sharp pains were in every limb ; and ere long the state of 
her head was such that, while it left her her senses, made 
thought itself torture. Two medical men were early in 
attendance, and pronounced her case to be a very serious 
one. 

Day after day, night after night, followed ; no relief came; 
the fever made her fearfully restless ; the sense of hearing 
became so acute, that evety sound was a cause of keen 
suffering. She could not sleep ; even the sleep of fever or 
exhaustion was denied ; and hers was a constitution upon 
which opiates acted in an opposite way to that of medicines 
of a sedative character. 

Now, she felt what it was to be alone — alone and helpless 
. — alone in the prospect of eternity, a dark, unknown eter- 
nity. She was not deceived now ; the life behind her had 
no connection with the spirit-world to which she was going. 
She had invested her all in the things of earth, and was a 
bankrupt soul about to appear before her God. 

The tone of the nervous system had become so intensified* 
that even now, she felt almost separate from the body ; but 
terrible as the sufferings of that body were, yet they were 
nothing to the anguish of the soul. She whose whole being 
had been brought under the dominion of her own will, was 
now as helpless as an infant in physical powers, and in- 
finitely worse than helpless as regards any relief she could 
- give to her immortal spirit. 
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Oh, it is a fearful thing when the soul, made in God's 
Ifkeness origioallT, wakes to a sense €)i the importance and 
eternity of its own existence ; when it realises that it is 
bound (whether it will or not) to an eUnuU consdoosness; 
to an dcrnal sense of what it is and of what it might hare 
been ; to realise that it is dealing with a God of infinite 
power, justicet and holiness, — a God whose infinite love 
has been neglected and unanswered, — a God whose will 
and word have been criticised and argued away, but never 
obeved ! 

Mrs Nugent had ever r^arded herself as religious ; and 
she tried now to tell herself that she had been baptized, had 
received the sacrament, had had family prayers, had said 
her own, had read her Bible daily, had been kind to Ae j 
poor, had "done many good things;" but all was in vain. 
She was now dealing with the same God who had heard 
Nebuchadnezzar say, "This is the great Babylon which 
I have built ; " and He was now showing her that her life 
had been one great act of rebellion, inasmuch as her cm 
will, her own purposes, had been her god through life; 
and now that she was about to appear before the Creator 
of her whole self as her Judge, — how was the account 
to be rendered up to Him, first of her loyalty of heart, 
and then of the stewardship which He had entrusted to 
her? 

She was now in a state of remorse^ bordering on despair; 
but not of sorrow for sin, not of repentance. Nothing had 
she of a new-born love to Him who died for her. Still, 
even with eternal misery in view, she would not submit her 
will to that of God. No prayer arose that God would save 
her soul, — lYv^X CVii\s»\. ^'c>M\d >^\i^ her as a lost sinner ! 
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Her illness increased ; it had taken the turn of rheumatic 
fever, and it threatened the region of the heart. Doctor 
Murray was called in by her own wish ; and his practised 
eye soon saw that the mind was torturing the body as much 
as the disease did. She had only servants around her, and 
he longed that some kind and experienced friend could 
nurse her. He thought she would not die ; but he foresaw 
that a long season of suffering was before her, and he deeply 
pitied her lonely state j so he proposed to send Mrs Grey ; 
^ but it was resolutely refused. 

He watched the case with the greatest care till the danger 
< to life was past; and then told her that she would live, 
:> believing that that would help on her recovery. From that 
■^ time she did, in a measure, recover ; but oh, what an altered 
2^' thing life was to her now ! She had lost her terror of death 
i^' as it receded, and she longed again intensely for Hfe and 
^' action ; but she had to realise that health and power for 
'■^ action were gone for ever ; and to her, life without action 
^ was in itself a living death ! 

Weeks, months, dragged slowly by; summer closed, 
autumn deepened into winter, winter gave way to spring, 
and spring found her living without any variety, excepting 
as she passed from the sofa to the bed ; or, at most, from 

- her bedroom to the adjoining sitting-room. 

- The Indian mail was the one thing that now she cared 
for : how often she feared that each letter would be the last ! 

' ^"But who can tell what the prayers of that absent son had 
^::^done for his mother, in union with hers whom she had so 
fe© wronged ! Was it in answer to them that a change was now 
Bypassing over that cold, hard heart ? Clear it was becoming, 
r^however, that she who had remained unaltered by the whirl- 
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wind and the storm, was listening now and at last to "the 
still small voice " of Love. 

God had shut her out from that world which she had so 
loved 'y He had cut her off from active life, from mental pur- 
suits, and from a sphere of influence ; He had taken away 
health and spirits, that He might bring her, at last, to Him- 
self. The light of His love dawned on her gradually, as in 
the weary hours of protracted invalidism she had taken up 
the Bible at first as a njatter of course : but what a different 
book did it now seem to her I In the Psalms, in Job, 
in Daniel's history of Nebuchadnezzar, she recognised a 
portraiture of herself 9,nd of God, — that God whose 
power she had felt, and whose will she had (practically) 
disowned. 

Now, and for the first time, she felt what it was, experi- 
mentally, to need the gospel, what it was to need a Saviour! 
Her naturally fine understanding npw studied the Word of 
God as apprehending a lyhole ; and it occupied her mind 
and rested her weary spirit She had for months still refused 
even to see Mr and Mrs Grey ; but now she sought them, 
and found them friends indeed. 

The subject of her son's engagement was never mentioned, 
though in connection with the dangers around him he was 
frequently named. Mr Grey saw that she was being slowly 
and gradually taught by God*s Spirit; and he deemed it 
best to wait for her to refer to her own past error. 

At length that day came. For the first time, she had, with 
great effort, gone into the garden, and, carefully wrapped i? 
and guarded, was sitting in a recess facing the south. The 
beauty of May was around her; and, at last, the peace rf 
God was in her soul. Mr Grey alone was with her : he 
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sought her where she was enjoying the fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

" I am glad you are alone, Mr Grey/' she said, with a 
kind but sad smile. " Once I came to you, to try and 
persuade you to help me in breaking off my son's engage- 
ment ; now I want you to help me to " she paused, and 

tears filled her eyes^ — " if God spares him to fulfil it." 

She paused again, and seeing Mr Grey about to speak, 
resumed : " I have more to say, and I would rather say it at 
once, for I may be tempted to withhold it if I wait. Mr 
Grey, I have been very wrong about that matter, and I feel 
that I must own it to those whom I have injured. It was I 
who got my poor son sent to India ! and I feel, too, that I 
have deeply wronged the woman he loves. I am too weak 
to write, but will you write to her for me? Tell Miss 
Stewart — tell his Mary — if she will forgive me for the past, 
for the misery I have caused her during all this last twelve- 
month, I will take her to my heart as my daughter, and as 
ray son's wife." 

Oh, what a burden fell from the heart of that once proud 
and selfish wom^n, as she humbled herself as a little child, 
and confessed the sin for which she had already sought 
pardon firom God ! — and confessed it to her whom she had 
so deeply wronged, and to whom she now sought to make 
'all the amends she could. 

Mr Grey was greatly moved ; he had come to minister to 
her, but she had taught him. Her countenance looked 
beautiful as the eyes beamed with love and humanity ; and 
the pale worn face was far, far more attractive than it had 
ever been in health. 

" There is one more kindness I want you to do for me, 
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Mr Grey,*' she said, as he rose to leave ; — ^" I owe Mary 

Stewart another act of justice, and she shall have it AVill 
you write for me to l^f rs Burke ? and tell her that I regret 
and recall all my censure of her niece ; and that, no longer 
blinded by prejudice and my own passions, I see in the 
conduct of Miss Stewart only that which will make me 
proud to call her my daughter." 

Mr Grey promised to fulfil her wishes, and with feelings 
of the highest respect and reverence, he bid her fercwell, 
and returned at once to the rectory. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Mr Grey found Mrs Murray engaged in earnest conversation 
with his wife ; but they both listened with extreme interest 
to his account of the morning. ** And now, Fanny, while I 
write for Mrs Nugent to Mary Stewart, what do you think 
of writing yourself, and inviting her to come to us whenever 
fit escort occurs ? Her heart will at once forgive the injury 
she has received, and she will long to be a comfort to his 
mother. We will not speak of this to Mrs Nugent ; but if 
it could be done, it might do much to restore her to com- 
parative health." 

"By all means," replied Mrs Grey; "she has been a 
sister to Emily, and is no stranger to us." 

" But what a loss she will be to my poor Emily ! " said 
Mrs Murray; "would that they could all come home to- 
gether, to be ready for my Anna's wedding ! " 

"Is the time then come at last," asked Mr Grey, " when 
you have to part with her also ? " 

"It is, indeed," said the mother, in tears; "the early 
autumn is now fixed ; and Mr -Churchill has been very good 
to spare her to me so long. But what shall I do when she 
too is gone ? " 

" I do feel for you," said Mr Grey, with much feeling ; 
but I must tell you — what I often do myself— that earth is 
not our home. God took our child to heaven ; He gives 
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jcu the joT of seeing the fruit of your labours, as your 
daughters leave your house to be the light of other homes. 
Some, again, hare to learn the lesson more sadly, in loving 
as parents, yet without a parent s claim for a return ; still, 
all who love for eternity niay weU hold up their heads, for 
in due tune they shall reap, if they faint not ; and in the 
jo}*s of heaven they will forget the partings and the tears of 
earth,** 

^f rs Murray went home, pondering on the subjects so 
lately discussed ; but all thought was put to flight when in 
the garden she was met by Helen, who, throwing down the 
spade with which she was digging, joined her mother, saying, 
" O mamma ! now that the wedding is really fixed, veiy 
soon they will be making my new dresses ; and please, do 
let me have long frocks, mamma : // would not do to have 
these short ones, when I am your eldest daughter at home; 
because then, you know, I shall be Anna's real bridesmaid; 
and, as soon as she is married, I shall be * Miss Murray.'" 

The joyous child threw back her head and all its curls as 
she looked up in her mother's face ; and as that fond mother 
stooped to kiss the blooming cheek, she rejoiced in her 
heart to think that, short frocks or long, years must pass 
away before she would have to part with her last darling. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Nearly a year has passed since we left Emily in Canada. 
Now another summer's sun is shining into her room, as she 
watches with a happy smile her little Arthur trying very 
hard to run alone, while his father holds out to him a bright 
toy to tempt him to try again. But the child catches 
sight of Mary in the garden, and abandoning the effort 
to walk, adopts the familiar crawl ; in a few moments he 
has reached the verandah, while the baby voice is raised 
to attract her attention. The love seems mutual, for no 
sooner does she see the curly-headed boy, than the thought- 
ful look is gone ; and snatching Httle Arthur up in her arms, 
covers him with kisses before she sits down on the grass, 
where they have a fine laughing game of play at bo-peep ; 
and afterwards, picking pretty flowers for mamma. 

Harry and Emily looked on amused ; and the latter, turn- 
ing to the former, said, ** How I love to see the power that 
that dear baby has to gladden poor Mary, when nothing else 
can ! especially when the mail is nearly due, and the look of 
sorrow gathers afresh upon her brow. How piteous was the 
look she gave when the mail-signal was made by mistake 
this morning ! it was eager, indeed, but there was plainly 
not much of hope in it. But here *s Charlie Hill at the 
garden gate ; what does the little man want?" 

Charlie Hill entered, drawing little Ada in her carriage. 



A 
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It was pretty to see how carefully Charlie lifted her from it, 
and placed her on the grass by her baby pla)rfellow ; and as 
they rolled upon it, laughing with delight, Emily thought of 
the mother in heaven, whose golden-haired child so wonder- 
fully resembled herself. 

" I am come, Mrs Butler, to ask if you will aU go out 
with us on the water this afternoon, and return to tea ; it is 
my birthday, and we are to have it out in the garden." The 
invitation was accepted ; and in due time, and according to 
promise, Charlie and the boat were ready in the afternoon 
for the promised excursion. 

No particular object was in view beyond rowing about the 
river, and enjoying the loveliness of the afternoon and even- 
ing. If England has her own beauties and pre eminent 
advantages in so many ways, still we must not deny some of 
our colonial climates what merits and interests they possess. 
Amongst those of the pictorial class are the sunsets of gold 
cobalt and crimson in a flood of glorious light : these, under 
a peculiar aspect of their own, may be the forerunners of a 
storm ; or they may be, as on this evening, only the charac- 
teristic accompaniments, or rather parts, of most perfect 
summer weather. 

The novelties of gaiety last but for a time, and ere long 
pall on the senses : — not so the glorious works of God ! and 
they act well and wisely who provide their children with 
powers and tastes for the appreciation of pleasures even in 
this life, of which it may be indeed said that they are 
beyond the ravages of moth and rust, or even of much 
sickness, to say nothing of the caprices of human passions 
and their usually destructive agencies. 

They had ttluixi^d V^otv^, ^xvd to the well-filled table in 
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the garden, when Mrs Hill, looking round on them all, said, 
" Who would suppose that we were not one large family- 
party? for it seems hardly to be thought of that the time 
may come when we shall be dispersed." 

" Dear Mrs Hill," exclaimed Emily, " do jiot speak of it ! 

for what would Richmond be to us without the X 

Brigade?" 

" And what will Richmond be to me," said Mr Woodley, 
" if all were gone with whom I have been so thoroughly at 
home, as I am with those who are now assembled here ? " 

He might well have a look of sadness as he said this, for 
if Colonel Hill, Colonel Ellis, Major Butler, and Herbert 
Maxwell were gone, when would other regiments supply 
their places ? 

" It is cowardly, however," he said, " to talk thus. He 
who has given us all to associate thus intimately together, 
has given us therein a great blessing, evei^ when it becomes 
one merely of memory." 

" Come, come," said Mrs Hill, " I did not mean to throw 
a shade of sorrow over our present enjoyment Please 
God, we shall have many a happy time together yet ; and 
the future is in God's hands." 

The next morning, Harry had scarcely left the breakfast- 
table and gone to the barracks, when the orderly sergeant 
presented himself with the English letters ; the mail had 
arrived in the night. There was one from India — not of 
a recent date ; still it was full of comfort to Mary's anxious, 
loving heart ; and the concluding words brought fresh hope 
to her spirit, — " Let us trust all to God : let us wait His 
time ; we know not what blessings our united prayers may 
bring down ; and though all seems dark now^ wlietve.v^x. ix 
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may please God to put our affairs to rights. He will make 
short work of it" 

As soon as Emily had heard the good news that this 
letter brought, she gave Mary another, saying — 

** Here is one directed by my uncle Grey himself for 
you ; what can he have to say ? " 

Mary took the letter eagerly, and when she read it, she 
was indeed "as one amazed." True it was that Arthur 
and she had agreed together to pray that God would re- 
move their sore trial; true that they had agreed to wait 
patiently, and never to take the dread responsibility of 
choosing their own way, while yet they would use all law- 
ful means to bring about the desired end. But now — those 
countless prayers were answered ! 

Mary felt somewhat like those who, when they heard 
that Peter was at the door, scarcely believed the evidence 
of their senses. Emily's letters, however, more than con- 
firmed the glad truth ; and now truly did they, who a year 
ago had wept together, rejoice together with exceeding 
joy 

** But, Mary, how shall I part with you ? *' said Emily ; 
"it seems as though we could hardly stay behind: and 
dear Anna, too, — how she will want us at her wedding !" 

" But there is no escort for me at present," said Mary; 
" and it seems to me now as though in my first gladness I 
had not realised that I should be leaving my home when I 
leave you." 

Mary had hardly spoken these words, when Charlie Hill 
rushed in through the garden window, saying — 

" O Mrs Butler ! our regiment is under orders for Eng- 
land I and o\\, 'w\\3i\. xcvot^ ^q ^qu think ? — ^we are to be 
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stationed at Fareham I If it was not for leaving all of you, 
it would be glorious news." 

The boy was off again in a moment ; but poor Emily — 
how did she feel ? In a moment she saw this would be a 
perfect escort for Mary, but it would empty Richmond of 
all its social interests — the dear, familiar, happy, trusting 
intercourse that had made it a garden instead of a wilder- 
ness. 

There would not be one lady left with whom she could 
associate with real pleasure ; and this, too, in addition to 
the loss of Mary. Then, all her letters brought Buckland 
so near, that her heart seemed to recoil — it almost sank 
within her when she thought how long it might be before 
she saw that dear Buckland again. It is wonderful what 
power the tempter has in such moments to veil from us the 
still dearer blessings and greater mercies that we have left, 
as well as the great truth that all things shall work together 
for our good ! 

Emily yielded to this temptation, and for a time forgot 
her mercies and her God : she did not pray — she did not 
praise; she yielded to the depression, and the waves of 
discontent passed over her. Mary only saw the sorrow, not 
the sin ; but the more loving she was, the more Emily felt 
she was losing her: and thus sitting, disconsolate, and 
greatly cast down, she heard herself called through the shut 
door in a voice of agony by Ruth. She flew to the nursery, 
and there found her baby black in the face ; he had been 
playing on the floor, and put something in his mouth, and 
was choking. Emily caught him up, and slapping him 
sharply on the back, a small marble of Charlie's was ejected, 
and her child was saved ! 
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"Now may God forgive me for my wickedness," she 
exclaimed, "that with my husband and child, and this 
happy home, I could be so rebellipus ! " and taking him up 
in her arms, she and Mary returned to the sitting-room. 
No cloud was now on her brow or heart ; she only thanked 
God for His mercies, and accepted the loss of what she so 
truly valued, as sent by Him. 

It was not long before Mrs Hill herself came in; and 
most gladly did she agree to take charge of Mary, while 
yet she sympathised with her who had to part from one 
loved as a sister. 

It was late in the afternoon before Harry returned, and 
Emily was glad of the time to regain more fully her wonted 
cheerfulness ; — yet there was the trace of tears, which the 
quick-sighted eye of love soon discovered. 

"It has been a trying morning for you, dearest," said 
her husband, as he stooped and kissed the mother and the 
child she held in her arms. She told her own tale ; and 
then, together, they thanked God for His care of their 
darling. 

"And so, Emily, you feel quite reconciled to let them 
all go, and to remain here to make my home bright ? " 

" Reconciled ; O Harry ! where you are is my home, my 
dearest, happiest home ; there is no effort, it is my heart's 
choice." 

" But suppose I tell you that I too am under orders for 
home? under orders for Fareham too ! — inasmuch as I am 

actually gazetted to this very 2d Battalion of the X 

Brigade, now commanded by Colonel Hill : now then, 
dearest, are you willing to make me a home in Eng- 
land?" 
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Emily listened with breathless joy ; she could not speak 
at first ; she scarcely believed herself awake. 

" O Harry ! Harry ! what does this all mean ? — am I 
dreaming ? *' 

"Not at all; there — ^you may look in the order-book, 
and see me regularly in orders, if you will. You did not 
think, when you heard that the junior major of the X 
Brigade was going on half-pay, how it would affect you — 

did you ? In every respect, this X Brigade offers me 

far more than the A Regiment could do. I did not 

know, however, for certain, that I could manage it ; but this 
post has made it all right ; — ^just when the 2d Battalion is 
ordered to Fareham." 

The cup of joy was filled for both Mary and Emily; — 
filled, too, by the same hand — that of One who sometimes 
sees well to give us more than we have even dared to ask. 
All was now life and stir — that happy animation which 
comes with the orders " for home." 

The steamer — not their slow old friend Wolfe — was to be 
expected in at any time ; so the packing and dismantling 
began at once, and went rapidly on until all was ready for 
the move : very little need had Emily now for Aunt Fanny's 
book of travelling memoranda ! 

What a different aspect had the North Barracks to the 

South Barracks ! — the A Regiment was to remain ; and 

instead of having its own social interests, and its local work, 
all was dark and dreary ! Mrs Nugent's letter, through 
^Ir Grey, had been directed to the care of Colonel Burke, 
and the name of Mrs Burke had been accidentally omitted. 
On his reading it, he was delighted ; and, with the feelings 
of a true gentleman, took right good care that its coxvte?aA^ 
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should be known wherever the previous poison had worked. 
But the display of disappointed malice and jealousy in Mrs 
Burke became almost intolerable; and now, even her 
favourite daughter was bitterly upbraided by her for not 
having secured the prize herself. 

The days were numbered ; but there was one afternoon 
which Mary had set apart for a last visit to poor Mrs Ross, 
whose illness had made grievous progress of late. Ma^ 
found her lying fearfully exhausted on the sofa; but she 
roused on seeing her only friend. "You are very ill, dear 
Mrs Ross," she said, affectionately ; " I am so sorry to leave 
you thus." 

" I am dying, Miss Stewart, I am dying ; — and my poor 

husband " She burst into an hysterical fit of tears, and 

then said, " To you I must confide my misery ; — ^he has this 
moment left me — he is a ruined man!" She coughed 
violently; and in another moment blood flowed rapidly firom 
a broken vessel in the lungs. 

Mary called for help ; she did for the sufferer all she 
could do ; the poor little neglected children ran in and stood 
frightened around ; and the untidy nurse — a low version of 
the soldier's wife — gave way to loud lamentations. Paler 
and paler grew the cheek; fainter and fainter the pulse; 
and then — one long sigh, and the troubled spirit had left 
its weary dwelling-place. 

When Mr Ross entered, it was to gaze on the lifeless body 
of the once lovely Laura Graham. Oh, did he feel then how 
cruelly selfish his conduct had been from first to last? 
Whatever he might have felt, it was now too late — too late! 
and what was all this but the natural result of education 
m which moral discipline had had no share ? 
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The home influences had been against^ not/or, them both. 
They had both been idolised and indulged by their parents 
until they married ; and now, after a few miserable years, 
what will those parents reap but the fruits they have 
sown? His family will haye to pay his debts — hers to 
take the poor children, who are worse than orphans. Sore 
afflictions these, as the evening of life is coming on ; — sorer 
still because these sorrows have be?n brought on them by 
themselves — not sent by GocJ. 

Mary stayed to close the eyes of the poor wife, and then, 
returning to Emily, the contrast seemed as from the dark- 
ness of night to the light of day. 

There was another trial to them both in connection with 
those barracks. No kind farewell visit could be paid to Mrs 
Hodge ; and Emily must return to Buckland with silence 
on her lips, as regards her whom she played with in child- 
hood. 

Major Bragg's conduct having become discreditable and 
offensive in various ways to his brother-officers, he had to 
^ leave the regiment, and, soon after, to sell out altogether. 
' He consoled himself for this, mortification by marrying a 
■ rich widow ; but his name had been so significantly and 
constantly associated with that of Mrs Hodge, that pure- 
minded wives could not countenance her conduct; and 
pure-minded mothers shrank from introducing her to their 
daughters. 

While Emily was the joy of her husband's heart, and 

about to return with all the happiness of a young mother to 

her early home, she thus left Clara Hodge behind, to drink 

'the bitter dregs of matrimony with a husband she despised, 

Sand who despised her. He had lost severely in money; but 
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she had lost far more than could ever be recovered ; for 
although she had not forfeited a legal claim on her husband's 
protection, she had more than forfeited all to his respect or 
affection. 

Oh, the deep degradation of that married woman who^ 
under any circumstances whatever, forgets the spirit of her 
marriage vow, and bows so low as to suffer any gentleman 
to approach her with personal attention, or allow herself to 
find a pleasure in his society which she no more feels in that 
of her husband ! But the root of all Mrs Hodge's mise^ 
had been the love of excitement, the love of admiration. As 
Clara Vivian, she had been her mother's idol and tyrant; for 
that mother had never restrained her ! 

Now, too, that poor repentant mother must also reap what 
she has sown — oh, how bitterly ! only a Christian mother's 
heart can tell. She had not trained her children for God, but 
the world ; not for self-renunciation, but self-indulgence; and 
no personal repentance of her own could reach back to undo 
the evil that had been wrought in their infancy and youth. 

And now, also, in heart-sickness and misery, Clara Hodge 
bitterly regretted the effects of her wilfulness in marrying as 
she did ; and still more the painfully inconvenient cons^ 
quences of her unhallowed conduct as regarded her marriage 
vows ; but there was no sorrow for sin ; and the \iTetched- 
ness she now endured would but render her an easy prey to 
the first new excitement that might present itself. 

The day was now come, when on the morrow the X 

Brigade would leave Richmond ; and that evening all met 
once again at Colonel HilFs quarters, the furniture of which 
had been arranged for with his successor. Those dear fami- 
liar rooms oi so xxv^xv^ ^^cx^d memories I There, Herbert 
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Maxwell felt as if his Ada's spirit still lingered ; there, Maiy 
remembered how she had entered it as a stranger amongst 
strangers ; there, Mr Woodley, amidst all his personal sorrow, 
rejoiced in spirit to remember that God had used him as an 
instrument to bring many an officer and soldier to Himself; 
there, all remembered how the happiness they had enjoyed 
together was bought by their Saviour's blood ; and one and 
all sought for a blessing on any efforts they had made for 
the cause of God in the good of others. 

Bright was the morning when, with the band playing, the 
2d Battalion marched out of Richmond ; and oh, how many 
of the poor, the sad, and the afflicted blessed them as they 
went their way ! Many a name amongst those officers and 
their wives will be treasured up for years to come in that 
Canadian town. They had dwelt there, and become, under 
God, a savour of life to many a careless soul, who will 
through eternity have cause to bless the day when that 2d 
Battalion was stationed there. 

And has not every regiment, a;nd have not English officers 
and their wives, responsibilities to fill of the most exalted 
character? Has not God a claim upon them, that they 
should spread throughout this great empire the blessings of 
a gospel of holiness and of love ? Are they not all enlisted 
in the " armies of heaven," under the Captain of their salva- 
tion? Have they not all promised to "fight manfully" 
against His enemies and theirs? Have they not promised 
that they will not be ashamed to confess Him in life and 
conversation, and to own aiid follow no other — no lower 
standard than that of the " Word of God ? " 

Oh, what might not the English army effect for its country 
and its God, if its officers and their wives would carry about 
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with them, wherever they go, the holy influences that should 
characterise home life? If the elder, ladies would be true 
Christians — wives and mothers — ^how much might they not 
effect for their own families first, and then for the young 
officers around them ! If the young married ladies would 
but see that they, too, carried out all their domestic duties 
on the highest footing, and with the highest tone of feeling; 
if they would but cultivate their understandings as to God, 
how happily and how usefully might their time pass in foreign 
lands ! how might they throw a holy influence around their 
hearths, that might spread far and wide for social good ! 

One thing we do know, that, whether for good or for evil, 
greats very great is the moral responsibility of every officer's 
wife and daughter, whether she is at home or abroad. Heis 
is a multiplying agency for good or for evil ; and shall her 
influence be used in redeeming the time, or in frittering it 
away, or in squandering it for evil ? Days, weeks, months, 
and years pass silently on now ; but the " unconscious influ- 
ences" of such are all converging to one centre, all concen- 
trating in one focus ; and that centre, that focus, is the 
judgment-seat of Christ ! 

Oh, while time is given, why will not all now unite in fill- 
filling the great and glorious end of their creation, wherever 
they may be scattered ? and then, when they thus pass from ;j 
station to station, as helpmeets to their husbands,-^ 
spreading and speeding the holy influence of "woman's 
mission," — each such "station" on earth shall bring then 
nearer to their long-looked-for home in heaven. 

Considering also the world-wide distribution of the Britii 
army, and the fair and full influence in social life naturaHj 
possessed by y^oiaetv, x\\^ VaAve^ in the families of offices 
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will do well to bethink them of this " talent " committed to 
their care and keeping ; and to see to it that such charge be 
well occupied till He comes, who will infallibly require 
account and reckoning, even of him or her to whom but 
the smallest stewardship has been committed. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

The time of Anna Murray's marriage drew near, and botfi 
mother and daughter were very fully occupied in preparing 
for the event Their hearts were busy, also; for, com- 
paratively light as this parring would be, and though they 
would be separated only by a few hours, yet Mrs Munay 
asked herself how she should feel when the parent nest was 
to be again robbed, and that, too, of one whose voice was 
never heard but in tones of love. 

Anna also shrank from the thought of leaving it, as one 
of her sensitive temperament must needs do. It was not 
possible for her to throw the future from her mind, as 
Emily would have done ; it was the weak point of Anna's 
character still to live too much in feeling, too much in the 
future, almost too much in others. 

She was thinking who would fill her place with her 
mother, who with her father, who with Helen, who at the 
dear rectory, who amongst the poor? Many a thought, 
too, she gave to Nina Vivian, to whom she had become 
very useful and very dear j and then, too, how would "the 
boys" get on in the holidays? especially Willy, whose 
character so strongly resembled her own. 

How few think, as they look at the young bride at the 
altar, bright with her new happiness, what she has suffered 
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in the thought of leaving the fond associations of the life 
that is behind ! 

" It was not half so hard for Emily," said Anna to her 
mother, " to leave you all, for I was still left at home ; but 
to go now, when there is no one left to take my place, is 
very painful." 

" And would you be willing to stay with us if you might?" 
said her mother, with a smile, for she knew that Anna needed 
no encouragement to dwell upon the shaded side of the 
picture. 

Anna looked up and smiled too, saying, while a deepened 
glow overspread her cheek — 

" Mamma, I should be troubled about him then." 

" Anna, my darling," said her mother, ** you must not 
forget that in this life we must ever be casting a balance in 
connection with the circumstances of life. Let us seek for 
wisdom in the art of weighing ; but, once done, — ^as to God, 
— then accept the result, and throw all your energies, 
cheerfully and heartily, into your choice; and dwell no 
longer upon feelings which do but hinder and enervate." 

What then, under these circumstances, was the joy that 
filled the hearts of Mrs Murray and Anna, when, two days 
after this conversation, the post brought the letters, which 
announced that, by the time those letters were received, 
Harry and Emily would be on their way home! There 
was great joy now in Buckland — ^joy that alike filled the 
hearts of all, from Mr Grey down to little Helen ; and this 
was a joy which came without a drawback; it was an 
unmixed happiness. 

Helen was in a ferment of delight, for not only were 
Harry and Emily coming back to stay axaa^v^ ^Jnsxs!w\ 
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but was there not the baby (" my nephew **) coming 
also? 

"And, mamma, I must get the nursery all ready, and 
bring out all our old toys. Mamma^ do you think he can 
speak yet ? " 

While Helen ran on thus, there were family councils 
amongst the elders also, in which it was agreed that Mr and 
Mrs Grey would yield their claim to Harry, so that Emily's 
own family might have the happiness of first receiving her 
and her child. 

There were no petty rivalries between these true friends. 
Mrs Grey was ever desirous to remember that whatever love 
she gave, hers could not establish a parental claim : it came 
second to such, and it was for her to promote that which 
was first in place and degree ; and the love wherewith she 
loved the young whom she thus took to her heart, was quite 
strong enough to bear this subordination. 

In earlier days she had sorrowed often to feel an unsatis- 
fied craving to receive even as she gave ; but God had taught 
her that there was, generally speaking, more or less of 
" self" in this ; He had shown her that the characteristic 
of a true parental affection is to find happiness in pro- 
moting that of the " children " God has thus given, dis- 
interestedly I 

She had learned thus to let her heart go forth in all its 
power of love, and to receive an exceeding great reward in 
the response with which she had been so often so greatly 
blessed.. She had learned to love with a patient, trusting, 
hopeful love ; and iShe had realised that, if God had not 
allowed her to enjoy the natural love that flows alone from 
parents to children, she had had created within her a 
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spiritual love, which time only deepened, and which eternity 
would perfect 

The happiness of Mr and Mrs Grey was increased by the 
prospect of receiving Mary Stewart as their guest, and of 
promoting the desire of Mrs Nugent in receiving her as a 
daughter. One only cloud hung over this part of the pic- 
ture — no letter had been received from Arthur by the last 
two mails j and though the mutiny was being suppressed, 
yet the cholera was making fearful havoc when he last 
wrote. 

Mrs Nugent was kept in entire ignorance of the expected 
arrivals, as her nervous system was now so shaken and deli- 
cate, that even anything which interested her would make 
the cheek flush and her heart beat if communicated at all 
suddenly. Yes, she who had onpe seemed to be without 
nerves had to discipline herself every hour of the day, that 
she might not become a slave to sensation, or bow beneath 
the weariness of a body that was rather a burthen to the 
spirit within, than an effective mechanism for the mind to 
work with. 

It was also very very difficult to one of her nature to 
cultivate an entirely new set of habits at a time of life when 
very opposite habits had become part of her very self. She 
had loved to be independent, and to carry out her own pur- 
poses, and to execute her own designs : now, the greater 
part of the day was spent on the sofa, often too weak to 
read, and absolutely unable to study. 

The Spirit of God was, however, training her by this 
severe discipline to turn from the world around her to the 
spirit-world beyond ; she was learning to see that her souTs 
education was the one thing she had never thought about 
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until now ; and now she found that the most difficult lesson 
she had ever tried to master was, the passive one of endur- 
ing suflfering and inaction. But she was now " constrained 
by the love of Christ," and a sense of all His love had done 
for her — of all His blood had pardoned — made hard things 
comparatively easy, and bitter things comparatively sweet 

She had many sore conflicts, many seasons of fierce temp- 
tation, many seasons of darkness and dread ; but out of them 
all God was delivering her; and when these trials had 
passed, she found she knew more of her Saviour's presence, 
more of her own entire need of Him. 

All her earthly hopes and fears centred now in her son, 
and the strongest desire took possession of her mind, that she 
might try and make amends to him for all the deep suflfering 
she had occasioned to him and to Mary. Often she would fear 
that though God had forgiven her great sins, yet He would 
chasten her by the loss of her only child, and give her to 
feel that she was childless through her own self-will, and 
that by that same will she had widowed the young and loving 
woman whom God would have made her daughter. 

Mr or Mrs Grey visited her daily ; and now the time was 
come, when, at any hour, the post might announce that 
Harry and Emily were in England ; and the general hope 
was that the Indian mail, also expected, would bring good 
news from Arthur. 

Everything was almost quite ready at both houses. The 
rectory looked more lovely than ever in its summer beauty, 
and Emily's own home was overflowing with gladness. The 
schoolboys were there for the holidays, and Frank was in 
the highest spirits, in which — demonstratively at least- 
Helen paTlicipaledi moi^ l\jJ\^ ^iJwa.\^. Willie ; for was he not 
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going to part with his own and favourite sister? and who 
would, who could, take Anna's place to hirrif when Anna was 
gone? 

Willie had a temperament like Anna's, and she knew, by 
intuition, what passed within him unnoticed by all else ; but 
that temperament must be one that has its joys and sor- 
rows apart from the busy outer world; and Willie must 
take his double share of the latter, even as he had done of 
the former, though Anna would gladly have taken all the 
thorns from the roses she strewed in the path of that dear 
brother. 

It was breakfast-time at Dr Murray's, and when the letter- 
bag was brought, all eyes were fixed on papa as he dealt out 
the contents, but none announced the longed-for arrival. 
Mamma looked disappointed ; Helen and Frank grumbled 
heartily ; and Anna, in silence, counted the days before Mr 
Churchill would return to claim her for his own. 

It is true that Anna now anticipated that time with a joy 
she had not known before ; for Emily would now live at 
the family-house in Fareham, and fill up the blank to all 
that were left behind; but she still craved to have 
some few days with that loved sister before she too took 
wing. 

Soon after breakfast was over, there was seen a man 
coming up the garden with a letter. Frank darted out to 
receive it ; — it was a telegraph ! " All well ; home this 
afternoon,^* 

Joyful indeed were the few intervening hours busily de- 
voted to the completion of the last loving arrangements and 
preparations. By the time all was ready, Mr and Mrs Grey 
had joined the larger group, where Mrs Murray looked ^c^ 
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young and so happy that she scarcely could lay claim to her 
new title of " grandmamma," 



** The convent bells are ringing. 
But mournfully and slow ; 
In the grey square turret swinging. 
With a deep sound, to and fro ; — 
Heavily to the heart they go." 

Not SO the joy-bells (or rather tull peal) of the "grey square' 
tower of old Buckland church. 



« 



Hark ! cheerily to the heart they go.** 



K 



-when the knight and his knave. 



At the end of that many a toilsome hour. 

At the close of the day, 

At the turn of the way, 
Had sighted his lady's bovver — 

What sang they, what rang they. 

Those eight true bells — 
The bells of St Michael's tower ? " 

It is not well remembered what the bells greeted Sir 
Gawain with as he was seen first at his " Oaks," and then 
spurring down the hill; but we do happen to know 
how the existing belfry gave utterance to the feelings of 
Buckland : — 

" A very hearty welcome home ! 
A very hearty welcome home ! ! 
A very hearty welcome home ! ! I 
Very — very — 
Very — ^very — 
Very hearty welcome home ! *' 

The famiWes o\ Giey and Murray had too well practised 
the weeping m\.\v \}ao^^ ^Vo ^^^x.^ ^xA ^^Yi^^Ns^j^xitfi^-jj ^j^Qse 
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who rejoiced, not to have the universal and hearty sym- 
pathy of the villagers, amongst whom the good news had 
spread rapidly; and the appearance of Mrs Murray's carriage, 
just as it passed " Gowan's Oaks," at the turn of the road 
on the top of the hill, was the signal for the vigorous peal 
that almost made the old tower tremble again ! 

Yes, the glad tidings had spread rapidly throughout that 
little world ; and groups of the peasantry, young and old, 
little ones and all, were seen watching for them ; and many 
a poor woman, with her baby in her arms, stood at the cot- 
tage door, and blessed them as thdy passed. 

Yes, there sat Emily, with a countenance glowing with 
happiness, her merry boy upon her lap, and her husband 
opposite. There too, by her side, was Mary Stewart, whom 
she was bringing with her, more as her sister than her friend. 

And as Emily's heart was bounding with joy to return to 
the place which she had loved so long — to the loved ones 
that were bound up with her whole being, — so likewise 
Mary's heart was full of hope at the new and blessed in- 
terests God had given her in lier orphaned loneliness; for 
had she not "gone out empty and returned full?" 

The carriage rolls on and on; — one familiar spot after 
another is passed ; the dear old chturch comes in sight — 
there are its four turrets just above the rectory elms ! — then 
the rectory itself peeps out between the fine old trees; — now, 
one more turn, and it is reached ;— the gates swing open — 
the carriage enters — and joy, joy to the wandering daughter 
— she has reached her home ! 

Oh, those dear familiar faces — those voices so different, 
and yet so harmoniously one — those fond kisses — those 
warm embraces ! — who ever knew their fullest, dearest 
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value but the daughter who, long unwillingly the truant, 
returns to that spot of sweetest memories I especially when, 
as in Emily's case, it was her first return from abroad as 
wife and mother. 

We may not, however, linger to tell of that evening of 
earthly blessedness and joy ; — ^we may not stop to listen to 
the full chorus of praise, to the psalm of thanksgiving, or join 
in the parting prayer ; — we may not loiter with Mary, and 
Mr and Mrs Grey, as they returned, at an early hour, to the 
rectory that lovely evening ; — ^nor "may we attempt to de- 
scribe the sweet scene of peace and love which seemed to 
hover over the former as she knelt that night in prayer ; for 
there is another mother's heart, close by, with whom we 
have to do, and before the moon sets that night on Buck- 
land Park. 

Mrs Nugent had had her sofa placed on the gravelled 
walk in front of the house ; and as she lay listening to the 
village bells that again and again pealed forth, she thought 
of her son, and wondered if she might not one day hear them 
ringing for his marriage also. 

Ere very long, a dusty travelling carriage with post-horses 
came dashing through Buckland from the Roborough cross- 
road, and never stopped until the Park gates were reached. 
They were closed ; — the gentleman inside inquired, " Am I 
not expected ? " and the answer is in the negative. 

"Then my letter has miscarried : how is my mother?" 

" Much better, sir." 

" Then drive on." 

Oh, how Arthur's heart beat as he neared the house ! He 
had been sent^home with despatches just when his mother's 
trembling lines had told him that she had taken Mary to her 
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heart; and now he was to meet that mother as one given 
back from the grave. 

" There she is ! " he exclaimed, as he came into sight of 
the white marble balustrade ; and judging that no delay 
was best, he jumped from the carriage, on which her eye 
was now turned ; and in another minute he was kneeling by 
her sofa, and the mother and son had met as they had 
never met before. 

She bore the surprise better than she would have done 
the anticipation and suspense ; she saw he was well, and he 
was now once more by her side. 

"Dearest mother, you have suffered greatly," he said, 
as he looked into her pale face, and held her thin white 
hands. 

" I have suffered more in mind than in body ; but God 

has sent all in mercy — I needed all, that I might be brought 

■ to Him. O my son ! I committed a great sin when I tried 

— when I tempted you j but God kept you, and He has had 

mercy on me." 

Arthur tried to soothe and comfort her, and she was 
comforted j for now she had confessed to him the burthen 
^ at her heart, and now she hoped to see him made happy in 
* his own chosen wife. As the evening passed on, he told 
^[ her that he must return again for a time to India ; and she 
'^ told him of her invitation, through Mr Grey, to Mary to 
,, come to England. 

"I will lose no time in going to him," he said. " O 
mother I if she might but come in time for me to see her, 
and leave her with you ! " 

"Amen," she replied, earnestly; "and by this time Mr 
Grey may be expecting her answer." 



i 
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The next morning Mary opened her window, and oh! how 
beautiful, how full of true English loveliness, to eye and ear, 
in sight and sound, was that peaceful scene ! and she felt 
that she could rest there, if only she knew that Arthur was 
safe. When she joined Mr and Mrs Grey for morning 
prayers, — when she lingered at the breakfast-table to enjoy 
their conversation, — how well she then understood all that 
Emily had told her of her past happiness at the rectory. It 
was a great pleasure to her, also, to recall a crisis in Emil/s 
history, when, before her marriage, she had received Hany 
back as from the dead. She stood, after breakfast, in the 
very window Emily had described to her where they met; 
and then she strolled into the garden, and, following the 
direction she had received, found herself at the gate which 
led to the church. 

She crossed the churchyard slowly, and in meditative 
mood ; it took her back to the loved graves she had left in 
Ireland ; but the words came afresh to her — " They are not 
there, but risen ;" and again she passed on, and entered the 
church by the small door that was open. That church had 
its own interests to her now; there her dear sister- friend had 
been married ; and there, too, Arthur had been. 

Oh that she might dare to hope that there she should see 
him again ! Anna's wedding was so near. Was it possible 
that Mary's heart should not long for the time when such a 
moment might arrive in her own life's history ? 

But while she was thinking of Arthur as in India, where 
was he that bright English day ?— (" English " to him as 
from India, " English " to her from America) — crossing the 
cornfields that divided the park from the rectory, and 
dreaming of her whom he thought of as in Canada. But 
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just as he entered the lane one way, Helen and Frank came 
to the same spot from another direction. 

"Oh, there is Captain Nugent himself, Frank," said 
Helen ; " the same that Ilariy talks so much about : I 
thought he was in India.'* 

They soon met, and Arthur was stopped. 

" You are out early, Helen," he said. 

"Oh yes, we are just going to see Aunt Fanny; but. Cap- 
tain Nugent, we thought you were in India. And do you 
know that Harry and JEmily came home yesterday ? and 
BOW we are just going to ask Aunt Fanny to bring Mary 
Stewart " 

" Who — who did you say ? " exclaimed Arthur, in a voice 
and tone better conceived than described. 

" Miss Stewart," said Helen ; " but see, there she is, just 
going into the church. Do you not see that young lady ? " 

Arthur did see her, and saw nothing else ; he left Helen 
and Frank to go to Aunt Fanny, rather wondering at the 
abruptness of his departure. 

That was indeed a blissful moment when Arthur saw the 
form of her he loved best on earth ! he only saw it at some 
distance as she entered the church j but he would have 
known it .for hers the wide world over. We will not say 
how short a time it took him to reach the churchyard, and 
enter the church by that little door where she had disap- 
peared. She had placed herself just where Emily had told 
her — ^where she had kneeled when she was married ; and 
there Arthur saw her as she stood. For a moment he gazed 
silently upon her — in the next, he had claimed her as his 
own ! Yes, the " night of weeping " had passed — the day 
of joy was come ! They had trodden their lonely paths 
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more than one sorrowful year apart, in faith and trust ; and 
now, from the east and from the west, they had been brought 
by their Father in heaven, henceforth to know but oru 
future in time and in eternity. 

Arthur and Mary could not at first think either of the 
past or future, until they had returned to the house, when 
Arthur exclaimed — 

" There is but one drawback to all this wondrous happi- 
ness ; it is, that I have to return to India. But yesterday 
I thought that I could ask nothing more than to see you, 
darling, and to leave you with my mother ; but now^ how 
can I part from you ? My own Mary ! if the time were not 
so short — ^if everything in India were not so unsettled— we 
might be married at once ; and then you could make m a 
* Wandering Home ' there or anywhere." 

Mary's eye met his as he finished speaking ; and, after a 
moment's pause, she said — 

" I have no fear ; I see no difficulty — except in another 
parting." 

They were here joined by the rector and his wife, who 
were informed of the hope that now dawned of a speedy 
marriage. 

" Everything can be so easily managed," said Mrs Grey; 
"and we will have a double wedding. Mary and Anna 
shall be married on the same day." 

** And now I must go and prepare my mother," said 
A^rthur, ** for all she has to hear ; and, Mr Grey, will you 
bring Mary to me in half an hour? for I must save my 
mother from any suspense." 

This plan was pursued ; and, with a father's tenderness, 
Mr Grey performed his part, and punctually too ; thougli 
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Arthur had been some time waiting at the gate, with some- 
thing like impatience, for him and his charge. 

It was an anxious moment for Mrs Nugent as she waited 
for his return. 

" Oh, how I hope I shall be able to love her ! " was her 
thought; but as Mary entered the room, and she looked 
into that sweet and loving face, instinctively she opened her 
arms, and the orphan. was once more pressed to a mother's 
heart. 

" Ah, Arthur, I will not praise you for being faithful to 
Mary in spite of your mother ! for there are not two Mary 
Stewarts in the world ; and having loved her^ how could you 
have married another ? " 

Mrs Nugent said this as soon as she and her son were 
again alone. 

"Yes," he replied, " if I could have transferred my hand 
to Alice, even at the altar I should have seen no one but 
Mary, and could have heard no voice excepting the one that 
I had most loved ; but, thank God, that cloud has passed 
for ever." 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

We have shown that there was great joy in and n< 
village of Buckland — ^whether at the Park or the rect 
at Dr Murray's ; but was there no sunshine to ent< 
the cottage of Philip Unwin ? was that man of God t 
all the way alone until he reached his heavenly rest ? 

There was one, and one only (excepting his sisi 
whom he had spoken of his attachment to Nina Vivia 
that was Mr Grey. 

He had thus confided his secret to his old friend, 
might be understood why he kept, in a great measure 
from the circle of which Nina was now a much-loved 
ber. 

Not even to Mrs Grey had her husband named this 
dence, believing that she would feel much more at h( 
if she remained in ignorance. 

It wanted but two or three days of the double bridal 
Mr Grey had the offer of becoming Rector of Farehan 
a living of somewhat greater pecuniary value than Buc 

*' You surely will not leave this dear place, Henry? 
Mrs Grey, anxiously, when he told her of it. 

" Not if the patron will accept a friend of mine inst 
me, Fanny : what do you think of Philip Unwin ? " 

** Excellent !— excellent ! " replied she; " and you w 
no time ? " 
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"Not an hour; see, here is ;ny horse coming round; 
expect me back by five." And at five he returned, looking 
very bright. " It is all right, Fanny ; and I called to tell 
Philip to come here at once ; and there he is." 

Mrs Grey left the room, and the rector and curate were 
alone. Mr Grey held out his hand to his young fellow- 
labourer, saying, "The Rector of Buckland congratulates 
the Rector of Fareham ! You look surprised, Philip ; but 
the same God who has made you faithful in a little, has 
now made you a shepherd over more. Go now — and on 
equal terms, — tell Mr Vivian your dearest wish ; and if you 
have hope from the daughter, I do not think you need fear 
the father." 

Who but those who have toiled long and wearily, and 
who have but rarely hoped or looked for any greater bless- 
ing on earth, than for grace to toil on — even to the end — 
can understand what it is for God to cry, " It is enough ! " 
and to give to the lonely-hearted rest and love ! How joy- 
ous the earth and sky looked to Philip now ! Once before 
he had felt young ; and then that dream passed, and he 
thought he was to be always old; but no; he was not 
young again, he was young now, as he had never been 
before, because he no longer feared to love — ^had no more 
to crush down his dearest hope. 

Again he trod the lane where first he had discovered that 
he loved Nina Vivian ; and where, in one brief moment, he 
had betrayed, without knowing it, the affection that had 
taken root. 

^ Ay, there she is, Nina herself, her very self, entering 
that very lane, though not on her way to the Cottage 
again ! 
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» 
Not with that reserved, almost cold, manner so long his 

wont, as though he feared himself^ did he now move quickly 
towards her ; he stopped her — it was but for a minute — he 
dared not trust himself with more. But again she reads that 
expression in his look — ^again she hears the tones of his voice 
as on that day ! She cannot stay, she speeds her way home- 
ward ; and again she forgives herself for having estimated 
Philip Unwin above all others ; and again she tells heiself 
that they never can be to each other more than they now 
are. 

She was now glad to be alone ; she remained in her own 
room^ sitting at the window, d^Qeaming, dreaming over all 
again. 

An hour, more or less, might have thus passed awaj, 
when she saw two persons in the garden below well known 
to her. 

" How strange ! " she thought ; " there is * Phihp ' in the 
garden with papa ! " 

Again she thought of him by the familiar name she 
had used from childhood, until another feeling had been 
awakened. 

Mr Vivian and Philip walked together for some time; 
and then shaking hands cordially, she saw the latter tnm 
away. In a few moments afterwards, Mrs Vivian had 
taken his place in the garden whilst she listened to her 
husband. 

Again and again, Nina saw her mother turn her head to 
the window where she herself was sitting ; and she asked 
herself, " >\Tiat does it aU mean ? " But when an hour after 
dinner, as she sat alone in the drawing-room, and the doof 
opened and do^^d o\i '^VVVv^, — ^iken^ then she knew what it 
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had all been about ; then, then she devoutly thanked God 
that she was to be the wife of that true minister of Christ ; 
then, too, she thanked Him for the temporal blessings which 
had at last been added to one who had throughout sought 
first the kingdom of God. 

There was great happiness at the Cottage that night, and 
Edith's pale face was lighted up with a joy not of earth. 
She knew^ what none else suspected, that her "travelling 
days " were nearly over. One desire alone remained — ^it was 
that she might hear once more of one who had gained her 
affections in early days, and had then left her with a blighted 
heart to tread life's wilderness alone. 
, She longed to hear that he had turned away from the 
world, from a false profession, and had sought that Saviour 
whom he had preached, but never known. Whether he was 
to reap the benefit of her unwearied prayers, or whether they 
were only to return again into her own bosom, will be known 
only when they meet — once more, and for the last time — 
where all must meet again. 

Mary Stewart had become quite the darling of the little 
Buckland party. Anna was already prepared ; and she, in 
common with Emily and Mrs Grey, were giving their best 
energies to have her ready for the fast-coming event. Mary's 
orphan days had been so blessed by God, that now she was 
reaping their benefit a hundredfold. 

One only anxiety had she, which, however, was quickly to 
be removed — it was the fear of Arthur's mother, her mother, 
being too lonely. But the year had more than expired for 
which she had taken the Park; and Sir John and Lady 
Knowles, in returning, prevailed upon her to remain in her 
favourite rooms as their welcome guest ; and thus, with so 
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many kind hearts around her, there was nothing to fear, until 
Arthur and Mary should return to England and their home 
at Dainton. 

Eleanor had already arrived at the rectory; she had worked 
very hard in London ; and now she hoped to work at the 
same blessed employment, not only in Buckland, but in 
Fareham. With Mr Unwin for the rector, and Nina as his 
wife, how earnestly might they combine in every good work 
to do the will of Him who had thus given them all things 
so richly to enjoy. 

** Not funVf — for I have wand'rers in the distance, 
And thou must call them in with patient love ; 
Not new, — for I have sheep upon the mountains. 
And thou must follow them where'er they rove. 



** Not now, — for many a hungry one is pining, 

Thy willing hand must be outstretched and free, 
Thy Father hears the mighty cry of anguish. 
And gives His answering messages to thee/ 



)> 



When we meet in life with a little circle where the mem- 
bers are joined together in one harmonious whole, — where 
the ties of nature, of friendship, and of Christian fellowship> 
bind all together for each other's good, — oh, do we not love 
to linger there ? do we not fear lest, once dispersed, that such 
days may never come again ? 

We might yield to such feelings if the joy and the union 
were only of earth, but the Christian knows that the brightest 
and dearest hours below are faint as the grey streak of morn- 
ing, when compared with the noontide glory of being with 
Him in whose presence alone is fulness of joy. 

Butbefoiev<^\A^tee^^\.Q\.Vva«5.^iawhom we have been 
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interested, whether at home or abroad, resident or wandering, 
let us see them for a brief moment when their day of joy is 
come, ere they go forth again on another stage in the " wide, 
wide world " towards heaven. 

Once again the doors of Buckland church stand open — 
once again there is a group of kneeling figures round the 
communion-table. But now, not one, but two gentle brides 
are kneeling there, and (hose they best love are with them. 
The marriage vows are once more spoken — the troth has 
been once more given and received; and in the hushed 
silence of that solemn and happy pause, Mr Grey's voice is 
heard pronouncing the marriage blessing — 

" God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
bless, preserve, and keep you ; the Lord look mercifully upon 
you ; and so fill you with all spiritual blessing and grace, 
that ye may live together in this life, and in the world to 
come have everlasting life ! Amen." 

And with this blessing we will leave them ! May it keep 
them in the time of temptation, and strengthen them in the 
day of trial; may it brighten their joys, and animate them 
in their work ; may it hallow their love, and consecrate their 
** Wandering Homes " on earth; and until it brings them to 
their eternal home in heaven — 



« 



Seek we no more ; content with these, 
Let present rapture, comfort, ease. 
As Heaven shall bid them, come and go ; 
The secret, this, of rest below. 

** Only, O Lord I in Thy dear love 
Fit us for perfect rest above ; 
And teach us this, and every day, — 
To live more nearly as ytQpray." 

— IvEBLE. 
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